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. - Hilariſque, tamen cum pongere, virtus. STAT. 
| Greatneſs with eaſe and gay ſeverity. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

OLITICIANS have long obſerved, that the 
greateſt events may be often traced back 
to ſlender cauſes. Petty competition or caſual 
friendſhip, the prudence of a flave, or the gar- 
rulity of a woman, have hindered or promoted 
the moſt important ſchemes, and haſtened or 

retarded the revolutions of empire. 
| Whoever ſhall review his life will generally 
find, that the whole tenor of his conduct has 
been determined by ſome accident of no apparent 
moment, or by a combination of inconſiderable 
vol. III. B circum- 
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circumſtances, acting when his imagination was 
"unoccupied, and his judgment unſettled; and that 
his principles and actions have taken their colour 
from ſome ſecret infuſion, mingled without de- 
ſign in the current of his ideas. The deſires 
that predominate in our hearts, are inſtilled 
by imperceptible communications at the time 

. when we look upon the various ſcenes of the 
world, and the different employments of men, 
with the neutrality of inexperience ; and we 
come forth from the nurſery or the ſchool, in- 
variably deſtined to the purſuit of great acqui- 
ſitions or petty accompliſhments. 

Such was the impulſe by which I have been 
kept in motion from my earlieſt years. I was 
born to an inheritance which gave my child- 
hood a claim to diſtinction and careſſes, and was 
accuſtomed to hear applauſes, before they had 
much influence on my thoughts. The firſt 
praiſe of which I remember myſelf ſenſible was 
that of good-humour, which, whether I de- 
ſerved it or not when it was beſtowed, I have 
ſince made it my whole buſineſs to propagate 

-and maintain. 

When I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my 
look, and the livelineſs of my loquacity, ſoon 
gained me admiſhon to hearts not yet fortified 
_ againſt affection by artifice or intereſt, I was 
- entruſted with every ſtratagem, and affociated 

in every ſport; my company gave alacrity to 
- a frolick, and gladneſs to a holiday, I was in- 
. deed fo much employed in adjuſting or execut- 
ing ſchemes of diverſion, that I had no leiſure 
for my taſks, . but was furniſhed with exerciſes, 
. e and 
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and inſtructed in my leſſons, by ſome kind pa- 
tron of the higher claſſes. My maſter, not ſuſ- 
pecting my dehiciency,. or unwilling to detect 
what his kindneſs would not puniſh nor his 
impartiality excuſe, allowed me to eſcape with 
a ſlight examination, laughed at the pertneſs of 
my ignorance and the ſprightlineſs of my ab- 
ſurdities, and could not forbear to ſhow that he 
regarded me with ſuch tenderneſs, as genius and 
learning can ſeldom excite. 1 

From ſchool I was diſmiſſed to the univerſity, 
where I ſoon drew upon me the notice of the 
younger ſtudents, and was the conſtant partner of 
their morning walks and evening compotations, 
I was not indeed much celebrated for litera- 
ture, but was looked on with indulgence as a man 
of parts, who wanted nothing but the dulneſs of a 
{cholar, and might become eminent whenever he 
ſhould condeſcend to labour and attention, My 
tutor a while reproached me with negligence, 
and repreſſed my ſallies with ſupercilious gra- 
vity; yet having natural good-humour lurking 
in his heart, he could not long hold out againſt 
the power of hilarity, but after a few months 
began to relax the muſcles of diſciplinarian mo- 
roſeneſs, received me with ſmiles after an elope- 
ment, and that he might not betray his truſt to 
his fondneſs, was content to ſpare my diligence 
by increaſing his own. 5785 

Thus I continued to diſſipate the gloom pf 
collegiate auſterity, to waſte my own life in idle- 
neſs, and lure others from their ſtudies, till the 
happy hour arrived, when I was ſent to London, 
1 ſoon diſcovered the town to be the proper ele- 
| B 2 | ment 
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ment of youth and gaiety, and was quickly diſ- 
tinguiſhed as a wit by the ladies, a ſpecies of 
beings only heard of at the univerſity, whom 1 
had no ſooner the happineſs of approaching than 
devoted all my faculties to the ambition of 
pleaſing them. | 
A wit, Mr. Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, 
is not always a man, who, by the action of a 
vigorous fancy upon comprehenfive knowledge, 
brings diſtant ideas unexpectedly together, who 
by ſome peculiar acuteneſs diſcovers reſemblance 
in objects diſſimilar to common eyes, or by mix- 
ing heterogeneous notions dazzles the attention 
with ſudden ſeintillations of conceit. A lady's 
wit is a man who can make ladies laugh, to 
which, however eaſy it may ſeem, many gifts 
of nature, and attainments of art, muſt com- 
monly concur. He that hopes to be conceived 
as a wit'in female aſſemblies, ſhould have a form 
neither ſo amiable as to ſtrike with admiration, 
nor ſo coarſe as to raile diſguſt, with an under- 
Randing too feeble to be dreaded, and too for- 
cible to be deſpiſed. The other parts of the 
character are more ſuhjec to variation; it was 
formerly eſſential to a wit, that half his back 
ſhould be covered with a ſnowy fleece, and at a 
time yet more remote no man was a wit with- 
out his boots. In the days of the Spectator a 
ſnuff- box ſeems to have been indiſpenſible; but 
in my time an embroidered coat was ſufficient, 
without any preciſe regulation of the reſt of his 
dreſs. | 

But wigs and boots and ſnuff-boxes are vain 


without a perpetual reſolution to be merry, and 
who 
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who can always find ſupplies of mirth ! Juveral 
indeed, in his compariſon of the two oppolite 
philoſophers, wonders only whence an unexhauſt- 
ed fountain of tears could be diſcharged ; but 
had Juvenal, with ail his ſpirit, undertaken my 
rovince, he would have found conſtant gaiety 
equally difficult to be ſupported. Conſider, Mr. 
Rambler, and compaſhonate the condition of a 
man, who has taught every company to expect 
from him a continual feaſt of laughter, an un- 
intermitted ſtream of jocularity. The taſk of 
every other ſlave has an end. The rower in 
time reaches the port; the lexicographer at laſt 
ſinds the concluſion of his alphabet; only the 
hapleſs wit has his labour always to begin, the 
call for novelty is never ſatisfied, and one jeſt 

only raiſes expectation of another. | 
I know that among men of learning and af- 
perity, the retainers to the female world are nor 
much regarded ; yet I cannot but hope that if 
you knew at how dear a rate our honours are 
purchaſed, you would look with ſome gratula- 
tion on our ſucceſs, and with ſome pity on our 
miſcarriages. Think on the miſery of him who 
is condemned to cultivate barrenneſs and ran- 
ſack vacuity ; who. is obliged to continue his 
talk when his meaning is ſpent, to raiſe merri- 
ment without images, to haraſs his imagination 
in queſt of thoughts which he cannot ſtart, and 
his memory in purſuit of narratives which he 
cannot overtake ; obſerve' the effort with which 
he ſtrains to conceal deſpondency by a ſmile, 
and the diſtreſs in which he fits while the eyes 
B 3 of 
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of the company are fixed upon him as their laſt 
refuge from ſilence and dejection. 

It were endleſs to recount the ſhifts to which 1 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different 
ſpecies of artificial wit. I regularly frequented 
coffee-houſes, and have often lived a week upon 
an expreſſion of which he who dropped it did 
not know the value. When fortune did not fa- 
vour my erratick induſtry, I gleaned jeſts at 
home from obſolete farces. To collect wit 
was indeed ſafe, for I conſorted with none that 
looked much into books, but to diſperſe it was 
the difficulty. A ſeeming negligence was often 
uſeful, and I have very ſucceſsfully made a re- 
ply not to what the lady had ſaid, but to what 
it was convenient for me to hear; for very few 
were ſo perverſe as to rectify a miſtake which 
had given occaſion to a burſt of merriment. 
Sometimes I drew the converſation up by de- 
grees to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which I had treaſured up, like ſportſmen who 
boaſt of killing the foxes which they lodge in 
the covert, Eminence is however in ſome hay- 
py moments gained at leſs expence ; I have de- 
lighted a whole circle at one time with a ſeries 
of quibbles, and made myſelf good company at 
another, by ſcalding my fingers, or miſtaking a 
lady's lap '& my own chair, 

Theſe are artful deceits and uſeful expedients ; 
but expedients are at length exhauſted, and de- 
ceits detected. Time itſelf, among other inju- 
ries, diminiſhes the power of pleaſing, and 1 
now find in my forty-fifth year many pranks 

and 
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and pleaſantries very coldly received, which had 
formerly filled a whole room with jollity and 
acclamation. I am under the melancholy ne- 
ceſſity of ſupporting that character by ſtudy, 
which J gained by levity, having learned too 
late that gaiety muſt be recommended by higher 
qualities, and that mirth can never pleaſe long 
but as the effloreſcence of a mind loved for its 
luxuriance, but eſteemed for its uſefulneſs. 


I am, &c. 
PAPILIUS. 
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Ela 4 d ne dia, eh up u, wir! aus 
Host 050 Av uu wy & jj vd 
Kai #8 Favy' erorulo vu, udt runes 
Aug: (ropa yy. Hour. 
A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 
In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 
A form enormous! ſar unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ſtature or in face. Pore. 


To the R AMBLER. 


8 I R, 


_— been accuſtomed to retire annually 
from the town, I lately accepted the in- 
vitation of Eugenio, who has an eſtate and ſcat 
in a diſtant county. As we were unwilling to 
travel without improvement, we turned often 
from the direct road to pleaſe ourſelves with the 
view of nature or of art; we examined every 
wild mountain and medicinal fpring, criticiſed 
every edifice, contemplated every ruin, and com- 
pared every ſcene of action with the narratives 
of hiſtorians. By this ſucceſſion of amuſements 
we enjoyed the exerciſe of a journey without 
ſuffering the fatigue, and had nothing to regret 
but that, by a progreſs ſo leiſurely and gentle, 
we miſſed the adventures of a poſt-chaiſe, and 
the pleaſure of alarming villages with the tumult 

of 
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of our paſſage, and of diſguiſing our inſignifi- 
cancy by the dignity of hurry. 

The firſt week after our arrival at Eugenio's 
houſe was paſſed in receiving viſits from his 
neighbours, who crowded about him with all 
the eagerneſs of benevolence ; ſome impatient 
to learn the news of the court and town, that 
they might be qualified by authentick informs 
ation to diate to the rural politicians on the 
next bowling day; others deſirous of his intereſt 
to accommodate diſputes, or of his advice in the 
ſettlement of their fortunes and the marriage of 
their children. | 
- The civilities which he had received were 
ſoon to be returned; and I paſſed ſome time 
with great ſatisfaction in roving through the 
country, and viewing the ſeats, gardens, and 
plantations, which are ſcattered over it. My 
pleaſure would indeed have been greater had 1 
been ſometimes allowed to wander in a park or 
wilderneſs alone, but to appear as the friend of 
Eugenio was an honour not to be enjoyed with- 
out ſome inconveniencies; ſo much was ev 
one ſolicitous for my regard, that I could ſel- 
dom eſcape to ſolitude, or ſteal a moment from 
the emulation of eomplaiſance and the vigilance 
of officiouſneſs, 

In theſe rambles of good neighbourhood, we 
frequently paſſed by a houſe of unuſual magnifi- 
cence, While 1 had my curioſity yet diſtracted 
among many novelties, it did not much attract 
my obſervation ; but in a ſhort time I could not 
forbear ſurveying it with particular notice; for 
the length of the wall which incloſed the gar- 

| | dens, 
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dens, the diſpoſition of the ſhades that waved 
over it, and the canals, of which I could obtain 
ſome glimpſes through the trees from our own 
windows, gave me reaſon to expect more gran- 


deur and beauty than I had yet ſeen in that pro- 


vince. I therefore enquired, as we rode by it, 
why we never, amongſt our excurſions, ſpent 
an hour where there was ſuch an appearance 
of ſplendor and affluence. Eugenio told me 
that the ſeat which I ſo much admired, was 
commonly called in the country the Haunted 
Boie, and that no viſits were paid there by any 
of the gentlemen whom I had yet ſeen. As the 
haunts of incorporeal beings are generally ruin- 
ous, neglected, and deſolate, I eaſily conceived 
that there was ſomething to be explained, and 
told him that I ſuppoſed it only fairy ground, 
on which we might venture by day-light with- 
out danger. The danger, ſays he, is indeed 
only that of appearing to ſolicit the acquaint- 
ance of a man, with whom it is not poſhble to 
converſe without infamy, and who has driven 
from him, by his inſolence or malignity, every 
human being who can live without him. 

Our converſation was then accidentally inter- 
rupted ; but my inquiſitive humour being now 
in motion, could not reſt without a full account 
of this newly diſcovered prodigy. I was ſoon 
informed that the fine houſe and ſpacious gar- 
dens were haunted by ſquire Blufter, of whom 
it was very eafy to learn the character, ſince 
nobody had regard for him ſufficient to hinder 
them from telling whatever they could diſ- 


cover. | J 
Squire 
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Squire Bluſter is deſcended of an ancient fa- 
mily. The eſtate which his anceſtors had im- 
memorially poſſeſſed was much augmented by 
captain Blufter, who ſerved under Drake in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and the Bluſters, who were 
before only petty gentlemen, have from that 
time frequently repreſented the ſhire in parlia- 
ment, been choſen to preſent addreſſes, and given 
laws at hunting-matches and races. They were 
eminently hoſpitable and popular, till the father 
of this gentleman died of an election. His lady 
went to the grave ſoon after him, and left the 
heir, then only ten years old, to the care of 
his grandmother, who would not ſuffer him to 
be controlled, becauſe ſhe could not bear to hear 
him cry; and never ſent him to ſchool, becauſe 
ſhe was not able to live without his company. 
She taught him however very early to inſpect the 
ſteward's accounts, to dog the butler from the 
cellar, and to catch the ſervants at a junket ; ſo 
that he was at the age of eighteen a complete 
maſter of all the lower arts of domeſtick policy, 
had often on the road detected combinations be- 
tween the coachman and the oftler, and pro- 
cured the diſcharge of nineteen maids for il- 
licit correſpondence with cottagers and char- 
women. 

By the opportunities of parſimony which mi- 
nority affords, and which the probity of his 
guardians had diligently improved, a very large 
ſum of money was accumulated, and he found 
himſelf, when he took his affairs into his own 
hands, the richeſt man in the county. It has 
been long the cuſtom of this family to celebrate 


the 
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the heir's completion of his twenty-firſt year, 
by an entertainment at which the houſe is 
thrown open to all that are inclined to enter it, 
and the whole province flocks together as to a 
general feſtivity. On this occaſion young Blaſſer 
exhibited the firſt tokens of his future eminence, 
by ſhaking his purſe at an old gentleman, who 
had been the intimate friend of his father, and 
offering to wager a greater ſum than he could 
afford to venture; a practice with which he has, 
at one time or other, inſulted every freeholder 
within ten miles round him. 

His next acts of offence were committed in 
a contention and ſpiteful vindication of the pri- 
vileges of his manors, and a rigorous and re- 
lentleſs proſecution of every man that preſumed 
to violate his game.” As he happens to have no 
eſtate adjoining equal to his own, his oppreſſions 
are often borne without reſiſtance, for fear of a 
long ſuit, of which he delights to count the ex- 


pences without the leaſt ſolicitude about the 


event; for he knows, that where nothing but 
an honorary right is conteſted, the poorer anta- 
goniſt muſt always ſuffer, whatever ſhall be the 
laſt deciſion of the law. 

By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, he 
has ſo elated his inſolence, and by reflection 
upon the general hatred which they have brought 
upon him, ſo irritated his virulence, that his 
whole life is ſpent in meditating or executing 
miſchief. It is his common practice to procure 
his hedges to be broken in the night, and then 
to demand ſatisfaction for damages which his 
grounds have ſuſfered from his neighbour's 

cattle. 
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cattle. An old widow was yeſterday ſoliciting 
Eugenio to enable her to replevin her only cow, 
then in the pound by ſquire Blaſter's order, who 
had ſent one of his agents to take advantage of 
her calamity, and perſuade her to ſell the cow 
at an under-rate, He has driven a day-labourer 
from his cottage, for gathering blackberries in a 
hedge for his children ; and has now an old wo- 
man in the county-jail for a treſpaſs which ſhe 
committed, by coming into his ground to pick 
up acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Diſtreſs will fly to immediate refuge, without 
much conſideration of remote conſequences. 
Blufter has therefore a deſpotick authority in 
many families, whom he has aſſiſted, on preſſ- 
ing occaſions, with larger ſums than they can 
eaſily repay. The only viſits that he makes are 
to theſe houſes of misfortune, where he enters 
with the inſolence of abſolute command, enjoys 
the terrors of the family, exacts their obedi- 
ence, riots at their charge, and in the height of 
his joy infults the father with menaces, and the 
daughters with obſcenity. 

He is of late ſomewhat leſs offenſive ; for one 
of his debtors, after gentle expoſtulations, by 
which he was only irritated to groſſer outrage, 
ſeized him by the ſleeve, led him trembling into 
the court-yard, and cloſed the door upon him 
in a ſtormy night. He took his uſual revenge 
next morning by a writ ; but the debt was diſ- 
charged by the aſſiſtance of Eugenio. 

It is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe him 
rent, becauſe by this indulgence he ſecures to 


himfelf 
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himſelf the power of ſeizure whenever he has an 
inclination to amuſe himſelf with calamity, and 
feaſt his ears with entreaties and lamentations. 
Yet as he is ſometimes capriciouſly liberal to 


thoſe whom he happens to adopt as favourites, 


and lets his lands at a cheap rate, his farms 
are never long unoccupied; and when one 1s 
ruined by oppreſſion, the poſſibility of better 
fortune quickly lures another to ſupply his 
place. 

Such is the life of ſquire Bluſter; a man in 
whoſe power fortune has liberally placed the 
means of happineſs, but who has defeated all 
her gifts of their end by the depravity of his 


mind. He is wealthy without followers ; he is 


magnificent without witneſſes; he has birth 


without alliance, and influence without dignity. 


His neighbours ſcorn him as a brute ; his de- 


pendents dread him as an oppreſſor; and he 


has only the gloomy comfort of reflecting, that 


if he is hated, he is likewiſe feared. 
am, SIR, &c. 
VAGULUS. 
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Nu uz. 143. Tos DAV, July 30, 1751. 


A. veat cornicula riſum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus.— Hor. 


Leſt when the birds their various colours claim 
Stripp'd of his ſtolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should ſtand the laughter of the publick ſcorn, Francis. 


A the innumerable practices by which 

intereſt or envy have __ thoſe who 
live upon literary fame to diſturb each other at 
their airy banquets, one of the moſt common is 
the charge of plagiariſm. When the excellence 
of a new compolition can no longer be con- 
teſted, and malice is compelled to give way to 
the unanimity of applauſe, there is yet this one 
expedient to be tried, by which the author 
may be degraded, though his work be reve- 
renced; and the excellence which we cannot 
obſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a diſtance as not to 
overpower our fainter luſtre, 

This accuſation is dangerous, becauſe, even 
when it is falſe, it may be ſometimes urged with 
probability. Bruyere declares, that we are come 
into the world too late to. produce any thing 
new, that nature and life are preoccupied, and 
that deſcription and ſentiment have been lon 
exhauſted. It is indeed certain, that whoever 
attempts any common topick, will find unex- 
pected coincidences of his thoughts with thoſe 
of other writers; nor can the niceſt Judgment 


| always diſtinguiſh accidental ſimilitude from 


artful 


== 
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artful imitation. There is likewiſe a common 
ſtock of images, a ſettled mode of arrangement, 
and a beaten track of tranſition, which all au- 
thors ſuppoſe themſelves at liberty to uſe, and 
which produce the reſemblance generally ob- 
fervable among cotemporaries. So that in books 
which beſt deſerve the name of originals, there 
is little new beyond the diſpoſition of materials 
already provided ; the ſame ideas and combina- 
tions of ideas have been long in the poſſeſſion of 
other hands; and by reſtoring to every man his 
own, as the Romans muſt have returned to 
their cots from the poſſeſſion of the world, fo 
the moſt inventive and fertile genius would re- 
duce his folios to a few pages. Yet the author 
who imitates his predeceſſors only by furniſhing 
himſelf with thoughts and elegancies out of the 
ſame general magazine of literature, can with 
little more propriety be reproached as a plagiary, 
than the architect can be cenſured as a mean 
copier of Angelo or Wren, becauſe he digs his 
marble out of the ſame quarry, ſquares his 
ſtones by the ſame art, and unites them in co- 
lumns of the ſame orders. 

Many ſubjects fall under the conſideration of 
an author, which being limited by nature can 
admit only of ſlight and accidental diverſities. 
All definitions of the ſame thing muſt be nearly 
the ſame; and deſcriptions, which are defini- 
tions of a more lax and fanciful kind, muſt al- 
ways have in ſome degree that reſemblance to 
each other which they always have to their ob- 


jet. Different poets deſcribing the ſpring or 


the ſea would mention the zephyrs and the 
2 flowers, 
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flowers, the billows and the rocks; reflecting 
on human life, they would, without any com- 
munication of opinions, lament the deceitfulneſs 
of hope, the fugacity of pleaſure, the fragility 
of beauty, and the frequency of calamity ; and 
for palliatives of theſe incurable miſeries, they 
would concur in recommending kindneſs, tem- 
perance, caution, and fortitude. | 

When therefore there are found in Virgil and 


Horace two ſimilar paſſages, 


He tibi erunt arte. 
Parcere ſubjectit, et debellare ſuperbos,—— © Vines 


To tame the proud, the fetter d ſlave to free: * 
"Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. DRroxx. 


Imperet bellante prior, facentem ; 

Lenis in hoftem. ; Hor, 
Let Cæſar ſpread his conqueſts far, 
Leſs pleas'd to triumph than to ſpare. 


it is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe with a late 
critick that one is copied from the other, ſince 
neither Virgil nor Horace can be ſuppoſed igno- 
rant of the common duties of humanity, and 
the virtue of moderation in ſucceſs, 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different oc- 
caſions remarked how little of the honour of a 
victory belongs to the general, when his ſoldiers 
and his fortune have made their deductions; yet 
why ſhould Ovid be ſuſpected to have owed to 

Tully an obſervation which perhaps occurs to 
every man that ſees or hears of military glories? 

Tully obſerves of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praiſe : 

VOL. 111, 0 Nj 
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Nj Liar illa entitiſſet, idm tumulus qui corpus ejus contex= 
erat, nomen cus obruiſſet. 
Unleſs the Liad had been publiſhed, his name had been 
loſt in the tomb that covered his body. 


Horace tells us with more energy that there 
were brave men before the wars of Troy, but 
they were loſt in oblivion for want of a poet : 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; ſed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique long4 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 


Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and braye, 
Whoſe huge ambition's now contain'd 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave : 
In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown: 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Fraxcirs, 


Tully enquires, in the ſame oration, why, but 
for fame, we diſturb a ſhort life with ſo many 
fatigues? 

Duid oft quad in hoc tam exiguo vite curriculo et tam brevi, 

tantis nos in laboribus exerceamus? 
Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life ſhould we employ our- 
ſelves in ſo many fatigues ? 


Horace enquires in the fame manner, 
Did brevi fertes jaculamur evo 
Multa? 
Why do we aim, with eager ſtrife, 
At things beyond the mark of life? Francs, 
when 
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when our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why we 
form ſuch numerous deſigns? But Horace, as well 
as Tully, might diſcover that records are needful 
to preſerve the memory of actions, and that no 
records were ſo durable as poems; either of them 
might find out that life is ſhort, and that we con- 
ſume it in unneceſſary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction ſo widely 
ſcattered and fo eaſily cropped, that it is ſcarcely - 
juſt to tax the uſe of them as an act by which any 
particular writer is deſpoiled of his garland ; for 
they may be ſaid to have been planted by the an- 
cients in the open road of poetry for the accom- 
modation of their ſucceſſors, and to be the right 
of every one that has art to pluck them without 
injuring their colours or their fragrance. The 
paſſage of Orpheus to hell, with the recovery and 
ſecond loſs of Kurydice, have been deſcribed after 
Boetius by Pope, in ſuch a manner as might juſtly 
leave him ſuſpected of imitation, were not the 
images ſuch as they might both have derived 
from more ancient writers. 


Dus ſontes agitant metn 
Ultrices ſcelerum dee 

Jam meſte lacrymis madent, 
Non Ixionium caput 

Velox precipitat rota. 


The pow'rs of vengeance, while they hear, 
Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear; 

Lrion's rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix'd in attention to the ſound. F. Lewis. 


Thy ſtone, O Syſpbur, ſtands ſtill, 
Trion reſts upon his wheel, 
C 2 And 


— — 
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And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furies ſink upon their iron beds. 


Tandem vincimur, arbiter, 
Unbrarum, miſerans, ait — 
Donemus, comitem viro, 
Emtam carmine, conjugem. 


Subdu'd at length, Hell's pitying monarch cry'd, 
The ſong rewarding, let us yield the bride, F. Lewis. 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's prayer ; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 


Heu, noftis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen ſuam 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit, 
Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 


Eurydice to life reſtor'd, 
At once. beheld, and loſt, and was undone. F. Lewis, 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 


No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 
except there is a concurrence of more reſem- 
blance than can be imagined to have happened 
by chance; as where the ſame ideas are conjoin- 
ed without any natural ſeries or neceſſary cohe- 
rence, or where not only the thought but the 
words are copied. Thus it can ſcarcely be doubt- 
ed, that in the firſt of the following paſſages 
Pope remembered Ovia, and that in the ſecond 


he copied Cra/ſhato, 


ww Spe 
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Sæpe pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas? 
Meonides nullas ipſe religuit oper ———— 
Sponte ſud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptor, | 
Et quod conabar ſcribere, verſus erat. Ovi. 


Quit, quit this barren trade, my father ery dt 

Ev'n Homer left no riches when he 7 — 

In verſe ſpontaneous flow 'd my natiye ſtrain, 

Forc'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain. F. Lewis, 


I left no calling for this idle trade; 


No duty broke, no father difobey'd 5 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 


- Tlifp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Por. 


— This plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can ſay more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honeſt man. CraSHaw, 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeft man. Porr. 


Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impreſſ- 
ed by ſenſible. objects, or neceſſarily arifing from 
the coalition or compariſon of common ſenti-, 
ments, may be with great juſtice ſuſpected when 
ever they are found a ſeeond time. Thus Wa 2 
probably owed to Grotius an elegant compliment; 


1 Here lies the learned Seife her 
3 Bo early wiſe, and laſting fair, 4900 oh 
I That none, except her years they told, YE 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. Wai - 


Unica lux ſecli, genitovis gloria, nemo 
<Quem puerum, nemo credidit efſe ſenem, 
The age's miracle, his father's joy! 
Nor old you wou'd pronounce him, nor a boy. F. Laws. 


C 3 And 
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And Prior was indebted for a pretty illuſtration 
to Alleyne's poetical hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh; 


For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, 
And only kings can write, what kings can do. ALLEYNE, 


Your muſick's power, your muſick muſt diſcloſe, 
For what light is, tis only light that ſhews. PRIOR. 


And with yet more certainty may the ſame 
writer be cenſured, for endeavouring the clan- 
deſtine appropriation of a thought which he 
borrowed, ſurely without thinking himſelf diſ- 
graced, from an epigram of Plato : 


Ta Hain T6 x, Tre: Toin piv dae ha. 
Oùu ilid, om & d wa, & dna. 


Venus, take my votive glaſs, 
Since I am not what I was 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus let me never ſee, 


As not every inſtance of ſimilitude can be con- 
ſidered as a proof of imitation, ſo not every imi- 
tation ought to be ſtigmatized as plagiariſm, 
The adoption of a noble ſentiment, or the inſer- 
tion of a borrowed ornament, may ſometimes 
diſplay ſo much judgment as will almoſt com- 
penſate for invention; and an inferior genius 
may, without any imputation of ſervility, pur- 
ſue the path of the ancients, provided he de- 
clines to tread in their footſteps, _ | 


— 
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NUMB. 144. SATURDAY, Auguft 3, 1751. 


Dapbnidit arrum 
Fregifti et calamos : us + Menalca, 
Decor EET 
Et fi non aligua nocuifſer, mortuus efſes. Vine, 


The bow of Daphnis and the ſhafts you broke; 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; 
And but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite, DR&YDEN. 


I T is impoſſible to mingle in converſation with- 
out obſerving the difficulty with which a 
new name makes its way into the world. The 
firſt appearance of excellence unites multitudes 
againſt it; unexpected oppoſition riſes up on 
every ide; the celebrated and the obſcure join 
in the confederacy; ſubtilty furniſhes arms to 
impudence, and invention leads on credulity. 
The ſtrength and unanimity of this alliance is 
not eaſily conceived. It might be expected that 
no man ſhould ſuffer his heart to be inflamed 
with malice but by injuries; that none ſhould 
buſy himſelf in conteſting the pretenſions of ano- 
ther, but when ſome right of his own was in- 
volved in the queſtion; that at leaſt hoſtilities 
commenced without cauſe, ſhould quickly ceaſe; 
that the armies of malignity ſhould ſoon diſperſe, 
when no common intereſt could be found to 
hold them together; and that the attack upon a 
riſing character ſhould be left to thoſe who had 
ſomething to hope or fear from the event. 


c4 The 
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The hazards of thoſe that aſpire to eminence, 
would be much diminiſhed if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their ene- 
mies would then be few, and what is of yet 
greater importance, would be known. But what 
caution is ſufficient to ward off the blows of in- 
viſible aſſailants, or what force can ſtand againſt 
unintermitted attacks, and a continual ſucceſſion 
of enemies? Yet ſuch is the ſtate of the world, 
that no ſooner can any man emerge from the 
crowd, and fix the eyes of the publick upon him, 
than he ſtands as a mark to the arrows of lurkin 
calumny, and receives, in the tumult of hoſtility, 
from diſtant and from nameleſs hands, wounds 
not always eaſy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onſet againſt the candi- 
dates for renown, is originally incited by thoſe 
who imagine themſelves in danger of ſuffering by 
their ſucceſs; but when war is once declared, 
volunteers flock to the ſtandard, multitudes fol- 
low the camp only for want of employment, and 
flying ſquadrons are diſperſed to every part, ſo 
pleaſed with an opportunity of miſchief that they 
toil without proſpect of praiſe, and pillage with- 
out hope of profit. 2 

When any man has endeavoured to deſerve 
diſtinction, he will be ſurpriſed to hear himſelf 
cenſured where he could not expect to have been 
named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony of ma- 
lice among thoſe whom he never could have of- 
fended. 

As there are to be found in the ſervice of envy 
men of every diverſity of temper, and degree of 
underſtanding, calumny is diffuſed by all arts and 

methods 
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methods of propagation. Nothing is too groſs or 


too refined, too cruel or too trifling to be prac- 
tiſed; very little regard is had to the rules of ho- 
nourable hoſtility, but every weapon is account- 
ed lawful, and thoſe that cannot make a thruſt at 
life are content to keep themſelves in play with 
male volence, to teize with feeble blows and 
impotent diſturbance. | 2 

But as the induſtry of obſervation has divided 
the moſt miſcellaneous and confuſed aſſemblages 
into proper claſſes, and ranged the inſects of the 
ſummer, that torment us with their drones or 
ſtings, by their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors of 
merit, notwithſtanding their numbers, may be 
likewiſe commodiouſly diſtinguiſhed into Roar- 
ers, Whiſperers, and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than 
dangerous. He has no other qualification for a 
champion of controverſy than a hardened front 
and ſtrong voice. Having ſeldom ſo much de- 
fire to confute as to ſilence, he depends rather 
upon vociferation than argument, and has very 
little care to adjuſt one part of his accuſation to 
another, to preſerve decency in his language, or 
probability in his narratives. He has always a 
{tore of reproachful epithets and contemptuous 
appellations ready to be produced as occaſion may 
require, which by conſtant uſe he pours out with 
reſiſtleſs volubility. If the wealth of a trader is 
mentioned, he without heſitation devotes him to 
bankruptcy, if the beauty and elegance of a lady 
be commended, he wonders how the town can 
fall in love with rultick deformity ; if a new per- 
formance of genius happens to be celebrated, he 


pro- 
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pronounces the writer a hopeleſs ideot, without 
knowledge of books or life, and without the 
underſtanding by which it muſt be acquired. 
His exaggerations are generally without effect 
upon thoſe whom he compels to hear them; and 
though it will ſometimes happen that the timo- 
rous are awed by his violence, and the credu- 
lous miſtake his confidence for knowledge, yet 
the opinions which he endeavours to ſuppreſs 
ſoon recover their former ſtrength, as the trees 
that bend to the tempeſt erect themſelves again 
when its force is paſt. | 

The Whiſperer is more dangerous. He eaſily 
gains attention by a ſoft addreſs, and excites cu- 
Tiofity by an air of importance. As ſecrets are 
not to be made cheap by promiſcuous publica- 
tion, he calls a ſelect audience about him, and 
gratifies their vanity with an appearance of truſt 
by communicating his intelligence in a low voice, 
Of the trader he can tell that though he ſeems to 
manage an extenſive commerce, and talks in 
high terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not 
equal to his reputation; he has lately ſuffered 
much by an expenſive project, and had a great- 
er ſhare than is acknowledged in the rich ſhip 
that periſhed by the ſtorm. Of the beauty he 
has little to ſay, but that they who ſee her in a 
morning, do not diſcover all thoſe graces which 
are admired in the park. Of the writer he af- 
firms with great certainty, that, though the ex- 
cellence of the work be inconteſtable, he can 
claim but a ſmall part of the reputation; that he 
owed moſt of the images and ſentiments to a 
ſecret friend; and that the accuracy and equa» 


7 lity 
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ly of the ſtyle was produced by the ſucceſſive 
correfion of the chief criticks of the age. 

As eyery one is pleaſed with imagining that 
he knows ſomething not yet commonly divul- 

ed, ſecret hiſtory eaſily gains credit ; but it is 
or the moſt part believed only while it circu- 
lates in whiſpers; and when once it is openly 
told, is openly confuted. 

The moſt pernicious enemy is the man of 
Moderation. Without intereſt in the queſtion, 
or any motive but honeſt curioſity, this impartial 
and zealous inquirer after truth is ready to hear 
either fide, and always diſpoſed to kind interpret- 
ations and favourable opinions. He hath heard 
the trader's affairs reported with great variation, 
and after a diligent compariſon of the evidence, 
concludes it probable that the ſplendid ſuperſtruc- 
ture of buſineſs being originally built upon a 
narrow baſis, has lately been found to totter; 
but between dilatory payment and bankruptcy 
there is a great diſtance ; many merchants have 
ſupported themſelves by expedients for a time 
without any final injury to their creditors; and, 
what is loſt by one adventure may be recovered 
by another. He believes that a young lady 
pleaſed with admiration, and deſirous to make 
oy what is already. excellent, may heighten 

er charms by artificial improvements, but ſurely 
moſt of her beauties muſt be genuine, and who 
can ſay that he is wholly what he endeavours to 
appear? The author he knows to be a man of 
diligence, who perhaps does not ſparkle with the 
fire of Homer, but has the judgment to diſcover 
his own deficiencies, and to ſupply them by the 


help 
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help of others; and in his opinion modeſty is a 
quality ſo amiable and rare, that it ought to find 
a patron wherever it appears, and may juſtly be 
preferred by the publick ſuffrage to petulant wit 
and oſtentatious literature, 

He who thus diſcovers failings with unwil- 
lingneſs, and extenuates the faults which cannot 
be denied, puts an end at once to doubt or vindi- 
cation ; his hearers repoſe upon his candour and 
veracity, and admit the charge without allowin 
the excuſe. | | 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the 
idle, the peeviſh, and the thoughtleſs, obſtruct 
that worth which they cannot equal, and by ar- 
tifices thus eaſy, ſordid, and deteſtable, is induſ- 
try defeated, beauty blaſted, and genius de- 
preſſed. 
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Nu MB. 145. Tos DA, Auguſt 6, 1751. 


Non fe prioret Meonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
Ceæque & Alcæi minaces 


Stefichorique graves Camænæ. Hor. 


What though the muſe her Homer thrones 
High above all the immortal quire ; 
Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Cœan lyre : 
Alceus ſtrikes the tyrant's ſoul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Steſchorus unread, Francis. 


T* is allowed that vocations and employments 
of leaſt dignity are of the moſt apparent uſe; 
that the meaneſt artiſan or manufacturer contri- 
butes more to the accommodation of life, than 
the profound ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt; 
and that the publick would ſuffer leſs preſent in- 
convenience from the baniſhment of philoſo- 
phers than from the extinction of any common 
trade. 
Some have been ſo forcibly ſtruck with this 
obſervation, that they have, in the firſt warmth 
of their diſcovery, thought it reaſonable to alter 
thecommon diſtribution of dignity, and venturgd 
to condemn mankind of univerſal ingratitude. 
For juſtice exacts, that thoſeby whom we are moſt 
benefited ſhould be moſt honoured. And what 
labour can be more uſeful than that which pro- 
cures to families and communities thoſe neceſ- 
ſaries which ſupply the wants of nature, or thoſe 


Con- 


conveniencies by which eaſe, ſecurity, and ele- 
gance are conferred ? | 

This is one of the innumerable theories which 
the firſt attempt to reduce them into practice 
certainly deſtroys. If we eſtimate dignity by 
immediate uſefulneſs, agriculture is undoubted- 
ly the firſt and nobleſt ſcience ; yet we ſee the 
plow driven, the clod broken, the manure ſpread, 
the ſeeds ſcattered, and the harveſt reaped, by 
men whom thoſe that feed upon their induſtry 
will never be perſuaded to admit into the ſame 
rank with heroes, or with ſages ; and who, after 
all the confeſſions which truth may extort in fa- 
vour of their occupation, muſt be content to fill 
up the loweſt claſs of the commonwealth, to 
form the baſe of the — of ſubordination, 
and lie buried in obſcurity. themſelves, while 
they ſupport all that is ſplendid, conſpicuous, or 
exalted. | 

It will be found upon a cloſer inſpection, that 
this part of the conduct of mankind is by no 
means contrary to reaſon or equity. Remune- 
ratory honours are proportioned at once to the 
uſefulneſs and difficulty of performances, and are 
properly adjuſted by compariſon of the mental 
and corporeal abilities which they appear to em- 
ploy. That work, however neceſſary, which is 
carried on only by muſcular ſtrength and manual 
dexterity, is not of equal eſteem, in the conſi- 
deration of rational beings, with the taſks that 
exerciſe the intellectual powers, and require the 
active vigour of imagination, or the gradual and 


laborious inveſtigations of reaſon. 
. The 
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The merit of all manual occupations ſeems to 
terminate in the inventor; and ſurely the firſt 
ages cannot be charged with ingratitude ; ſince 
thoſe who. civilized barbarians, and taught them 
how to ſecure themſelves from cold and hunger, 
were numbered amongſt their deities. But theſe 
arts once diſcovered by philoſophy, and facilita- 
ted by experience, are afterwards practiſed with 
very little aſſiſtance from the faculties of the ſoul ; 
nor is any thing neceſſary to the regular diſcharge 
of theſe inferior duties, beyond that rude obſer- 
vation which the moſt {luggiſh intelle& may 
practiſe, and that induſtry which the ſtimula- 
tions of neceſſity naturally enforce. 

Yet though the refuſal of ſtatues and panegy- 
rick to thoſe who employ only their hands and 
feet in the ſervice of mankind may be caſily juſti- 
fied, I am far from intending to incite the petu- 
lance of pride, to juſtify the ſuperciliouſneſs of 
grandeur, or to intercept any part of that tender- 
neſs and benevolence which by the privilege of 
their common nature one man may claim from 
another. 

That it would be neither wiſe nor equitable to 
diſcourage the huſbandman, the labourer, the mi- 
ner, or the ſmith, is generally granted; but there 
is another race of beings equally obſcure and 
equally indigent, who, becauſe their uſefulneſs 
is leſs obvious to vulgar apprehenſions, live un- 
rewarded and die unpitied, and who have been 
long expoſed to infult without a defender, and to 
cenſure without an apologiſt. 

The authors of London were formerly compu- 
ted by Sift at ſeveral thouſands, and there is not 


any 
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any reaſon for ſuſpecting that their number has 
decreaſed. Of theſe only a very few can be ſaid 
to produce, or endeavour to produce new ideas, 
to extend any principle of ſcience, or gratify the 
imagination with any uncommon train of images 
or contexture of events ; the reſt, however labo- 
rious, however arrogant, can only be conſidered 
as the drudges of the pen, the manufacturers of 
literature, who have ſet up for authors, either 
with or without a regular initiation, and, like 
other artificers, have no other care than to deli- 
ver their tale of wares at the ſtated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who 
intends the entertainment or inſtruction of others, 
muſt feel in himſelf ſome peculiar impulſe of ge- 
nius, that he muſt watch the happy minute in 


which his natural fire is excited, in which his 


mind is elevated with nobler ſentiments, enlight- 
ened with clearer views, and invigorated with 
ſtronger comprehenſion ; that he muſt carefully 
ſelect his thoughts and poliſh his expreſſions; and 
animate his efforts with the hope of raiſing a mo- 
nument of learning, which neither time nor envy 
ſhall be able to diſcloſe. 

But the authors whom I am now endeavour- 
ing to recommend have been too long hackney- 
ed in the «ways of men to indulge the chimerical 
ambition of immortality; they have ſeldom an 
claim to the trade of writing, but that they have 
tried ſome other without ſucceſs; they perceive 
no particular ſummons to compoſition, except 
the ſound of the clock; they have no other rule 
than the law or the faſhion for admitting their 


thoughts or rejecting them; and about the opi- 
nion 
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nion of poſterity they have little ſolicitude, for 
their productions are ſeldom intended to re- 
main in the world longer than a week. 

That ſuch authors are not to be rewarded with 
praiſe is evident, ſince nothing can be admired 
when it ceaſes to exiſt; but ſurely though 
they cannot aſpire to honour, they may be ex- 
empted from ignominy, and adopted in that or- 
der of men which deſerves our kindneſs, though 
not our reverence. Theſe papers of the day, 
the Ephemere of learning, have uſes more ade- 
quate to the purpoſes of common life than 
more pompous and durable volumes. If it 
is neceſſary for every man to be more ac- 
quainted with his contemporaries than with paſt 
generations, and to rather know the events 
which may immediately affe& his fortune or 
quiet, than the revolutions of ancient king- 
doms, in which he has neither poſſeſſions 
nor expectations; if it be pleaſing to hear of 
the preferment and diſmiſſion of ſtateſmen, 
the birth of heirs, and the marriage of beau- 
ties, the humble author of journals and gazettes 
muſt be conſidered as a liberal diſpenſer of bene- 
hcial knowledge. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and tranſlator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with 
thoſe of the diurnal hiſtoriographer, yet muſt 
not be raſhly doomed to annihilation. Every 
ſize of readers requires a genius of correſpon- 
dent capacity; ſome delight in abſtraQts and 
epitomes, becauſe they want room in their 
memory for long details, and content themſelves 
with effects, without enquiry after oauſes; 
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from inteſtine hoſtilities, and inſtead of ſacrificing 
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ſome minds are overpowered by ſplendor of 
ſentiment, as ſome eyes are offended by a 
glaring light; ſuch will gladly contemplate 
an author in an humble imitation, as we 
look without pain upon the ſun in the 
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water. « 
As every writer has his uſe, every writer ought 9 

to have his patrons; and ſince no man, however 

high he may now ſtand, can be certain that he 4 


ſhall not be ſoon thrown down from his eleva- 
tion by criticiſm or caprice, the common inte- 
reſt of learning requires that her ſons ſhould ceaſe 
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each other to malice and contempt, endeavour 
to avert perſecution from the meaneſt of their 
fraternity. 
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Sunt illic duo, trefue, qui revoluant 
Neftrarum tineas ineptiarum: 


Sed cum ſponſio, fabuleque laſſe 
De ſcorpo fuerint incitato. Maxr, 


'Tis poſſible that one or two 

Theſe fooleries of mine may view; 

But then the bettings mult be o'er, | 

Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more. F. Lew1s. 


_—_— of the projects or deſigns which exer- 
ciſe the mind of man are equally ſubje& to 
obſtructions and diſappointments with the pur- 
ſuit 


* 
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ſuit of fame. Riches cannot eaſily be denied to 
them who have ſomething of greater value to 
offer in exchange; he whoſe fortune is endan- 
gered by litigation, will not refuſe to augment 
the wealth of the lawyer; he whoſe days are 
darkened by languor, or whole nerves are ex- 
cruciated by pain, is compelled to pay tribute 
to the ſcience of healing. But praiſe may be 
always omitted without inconvenience. When 
once a man has made celebrity neceſlary to his 
happineſs, he has put it in the power of the 
weakeſt and moſt timorous malignity, 1f not to 
take away his ſatisfaction, at leaſt to withhold it. 
His enemies may indulge their pride by airy 
negligence, and gratify their malice by quiet 
neutrality. They that could never have injured 
a character by invectives, may combine to anni- 
hilate it by ſilence; as the women of Rome 
tareatened to put an end to conqueſt and do- 
minion, by ſupplying no children to the com- 

monwealth. | 
When a writer has with long toil produced a 
work intended to burſt upon mankind with un- 
expected luſtre, and withdraw the attention of 
the learned world from every other controverſy 
or enquiry, he is ſeldom contented to wait long 
without the enjoyment of his new praiſes. With 
an imagination full of his own importance, he 
walks out like a monarch in diſguiſe, to learn 
the various opinions of his readers. Prepared 
to feaſt upon admiration ; compoſed to encoun- 
ter cenſures without emotion; and determined 
not to ſuffer his quiet to be injured by a ſenſi- 
bility too exquiſite of praiſe or blame, but to 
D 2 laugh 
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laugh with equal Contempt at vain objections und 
injudicious commendations, he enters the places 
of mingled converlation, ſits down to his tea 
in an obſcure corner, and while he appears to 
examine a file of antiquated journals, catches 
the converſation of the whole room. He liſtens, 
but hears no mention of his book, and therefore 
ſuppoſes that he ha» diſappointed his curioſity by 
delay; and that as men of learning would natu- 
rally begin their converſation with fuch a won- 
dertul novelty, they had digreſſed to other ſub- 
jcels before his arrival, "The company diſperſes, 
and their places are ſupplied by others equally 
ignorant, or equally careleſs, The ſame expec- 
tation hurrics him to another place, from which 
the lame diſappointment drives him ſoon away, 
His impatience then grows violent and tumultu- 
ous ; he ranges over the town with reſtleſs curi- 
oſity, and hears in one quarter of a cricket-match, 
in another of a pick-pocket ; is told by ſome of 
an unexpected bankruptcy, by others of a turtle 
feaſt; is ſometimes provoked by importunate cn- 
uiries after the white bear, and ſometimes 
with praiſes of the dancing dog; he is afterwards 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wager 
about the height of the Monument; invited to ſee 
a foot- race in the adjacent villages ; deſired to read 
a ludicrous advertiſementz or conſulted about 
the moſt eſfectual method of making enquiry af- 
ter a favourite cat. The whole world is buſted 
in affairs, which he thinks below the notice of 
reaſonable creatures, and which are nevertheleſs 
ſufficient to withdraw all regard from his labours 

and his merits. 
He 
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He reſolves at laſt to violate his own modeſty, 
and to recal the talkers from their folly by an 
enquiry alter himſelf, He hund every one pro- 
vided with an anſwer ; one has ſeen the work 
advertiſed, but never met with any that had 
read it; another has been fo often impoled up- 
on by (pecious titles, that he never . a book 
till its character is eſtabliſhed 5; a third wonders 
what any man can hope to produce after 1 
many writers of greater eminence ; the next has 
enquired after the author, but car heat HO A0 
count of him, and therefore ſulpects the name 
to be fictitious ; and another knows him to be 4 
man condemned by indigence to write to fre- 
quently what he docs not wnderſtand; 

Many arc the conlolatiots with which the 
unhappy author endeavours to. atlay his ve 
tion, and fortily his patience, He has Witten 
with too little indulgence to the underſtanding 
of common readers ; he has fallen upon an age 
in which ſolid knowledge, and delicate refine- 
ment, have given way to low merriment and idle 
buffoonery, and therefore no writer can hope 
for diſtinction, who has any higher purpoſe than 


to raiſe laughter. He finds that his enemies, 


ſuch as ſuperiority will always raiſe, have been 
induſtrious, while his periormance was in the 
preſs, to vilify and Blaſt it; and that the book- 
ſclicr, whom he had reſolved to enrich, has ri- 
vals that obſtruct the circulation of his copies, 
He at laſt repoſes upon the confideration, that 
the nobleſt works of learning and genius have 
always made their way ſlowly againſt ignorance 
and prejudice; and that reputation, which is 

D 3 never 
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never to be loſt, muſt be gradually obtained, as 
animals of longeſt life are obſerved not ſoon to 
attain their full ſtature and ſtrength. 

By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion does every 
man endeavour to conceal his own unimportance 
from himſelf. It is long before we are con- 
vinced of the ſmall proportion which every in- 
dividual bears to the collective body of man- 
kind ; or learn how few can be intereſted in the 
fortune of any ſingle man; how little vacancy 
is left in the world for any new object of atten- 
tion; to how ſmall extent the brighteſt blaze of 
merit can be ſpread amidſt the miſts of buſineſs 
and of folly ; and how ſoon it is clouded by the 
intervention of other novelties. Not only the 
writer of books, but the commander of armies, 
and the deliverer of nations, will eaſily outlive 
all noiſy and popular reputation: he may be 
celebrated for a time by the publick voice, but 
his actions and his name will ſoon be conſidered 
as remote and unaffecting, and be rarely men- 
tioned but by thoſe whoſe alliance gives them 
ſome vanity to gratify by frequent commemo- 
ration, 

It ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. 
Mankind are kept perpetually buſy by their fears 
or deſires, and have not more leiſure from their 
own affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with 
the accidents of the current day. Engaged in 
contriving ſome refuge from calamity, or in 
ſhortening the way to ſome new poſſeſſion, 
they ſeldom ſuffer their thoughts to wander to 
the paſt or future; none but a few ſolitary 

ſtudents 
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ſtudents have leiſure to * into the claims 
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of ancient heroes or ſages; and names 
which hoped to range over kingdoms and 
continents ſhrink at laſt into cloiſters or 
colleges. | 

Nor is it certain, that even of theſe dark 
and narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of 
fame, the poſſeſſion will be long kept. Of 
men devoted to literature very few extend their 
views beyond ſome particular ſcience, and the 
greater part ſeldom enquire, even in their own 
profeſſion, for any authors but thoſe whom the 
preſent mode of ſtudy happens to force upon 
their notice; they deſire not to fill their minds 
with unfaſhionable knowledge, but contentedly 
reſign to oblivion thoſe books which they now 
find cenſured or neglected, 

The hope of fame is neceffarily connected 
with ſuch conſiderations as muſt abate the ardor 
of confidence, and repreſs the vigour of pur- 
ſuit. Whoever claims renown from any kind 
of excellence, expects to fill the place which is 
now poſſeſſed by another ; for there are already 
names of every claſs ſufficient to employ all that 
will deſire to remember them; and ſurely he 
that is puſhing his predeceſſors into the gulph 
of obſcurity, cannot but ſometimes ſuſpect, that 
he muſt himſelf fink in like manner, and as he 
ſtands upon the ſame precipice, be ſwept away 
with the ſame violence. 

It ſometimes happens, that fame begins when 
life is at an end; but far the greater number of 
candidates for applauſe have owed their rec 
tion 1n the world to ſome favourable caſualties, 
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and have therefore immediately ſunk into neg- 


lect, when death ſtripped them of their caſual 
influence, and neither fortune nor patronage 
operated in their favour. Among thoſe who 
have better claims to regard, the honour paid 
to their memory is commonly proportionate to 
the reputation which they enjoyed | in their lives, 
though ſtill growing fainter, as it is at a greater 
diſtance from the firſt emiſſion ; and ſince it is 
fo difficult to obtain the notice of « contemporaries, 
how little is it to be hoped from future times ? 
What can merit effect by its own force, when 
the help of art or friendſhip can ſcarcely ſup- 
port it? 


Nu MB. 147. TutsDAY, Auguft 13, 1751. 


Tu nihil invitd dices faciefve Minervd. Hon. 


Vou are of too quick a ſight, 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies. 
Roscouuox. 


To the RAMB LE R. 


8 IR, 


N little things grow great by continual accu- 
mulation, I hope you will not think the dig- 
nity of your character impaired by an account 
of a ludicrous perſecution, which, though it 
produces no ſcenes of horror or of ruin, yet, 
TT vt © 2 by 
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by inceſſant importunity of vexation, wears away 
my happineſs, and conſumes thole years which 
nature ſeems particularly to have aſſigned to 
cheerfulneſs, in ſilent anxiety and helpleſs reſent- 
ment, 

I am the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman, who hav- 
ing inherited a large eſtate from his anceſtors, 
and feeling no defire either to increaſe or leſſen 
it, has from the time of his marriage generally 
reſided at his own ſeat ; where, by dividing his 
time among the duties of a father, a maſter, and 
a magiſtrate, the ſtudy of literature, and the of- 
fices of civility, he finds means to rid himſelf of 
the day, without any of thoſe amuſements, 
which all thoſe with whom my reſidence in this 

lace has made me acquainted, think neceſſary 
to lighten the burthen of exiſtence. 

When my age made me capable of inſtruction, 
my father prevailed upon a gentleman, long 
known at Oxford for the extent of his learning 
and purity of his manners, to undertake my edu- 
cation. The regard with which I ſaw him treat- 
ed diſpoſed me to confider his inſtructions as 
important, and I therefore ſoon formed a habit 
of attention, by which I made very quick ad- 
vances in different kinds of learning, and heard, 
perhaps too often, very flattering compariſons 
of my own proficiency with that of others, 
either leſs docile by nature, or leſs happily for- 
warded by inſtruction. I was carefled by all 
that exchanged viſits with my father; and as 
young men are with little difficulty taught to 
judge favourably of themſelves, began to think 
that cloſe application was no longer neceſſary, 
and 
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and that the time was now come when I was at 
liberty to read only for amuſement, and was to 
receive the reward of my fatigues in praiſe and 
admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own 
perfections, and longing in ſecret to eſcape from 
tutorage, my father's brother came from London 
to paſs a ſummer at his native place. A lucra- 
tive employment which he poſſeſſed, and a fond- 
neſs for the converſation and diverſions of the 
gay part of mankind, had ſo long kept him 
from rural excurſions, that I had never ſeen him 
ſince my inſancy. My curioſity was therefore 
ſtrongly excited by the hope of obſerving a cha- 
rater more nearly, which I had hitherto reve- 
renced only at a diſtance. 

From all private and intimate converſation I 
was long withheld by the perpetual confluence of 
viſitants, with whom the firſt news of my uncle's 
arrival crowded the houſe; hut was amply re- 
compenſed by ſeeing an exact and punctilious 
practice of the arts of a courtier, in all the ſtra- 
tagems of endearment, the gradations of reſpect, 
and variations of courteſy. I remarked with 
what juſtice of diſtribution he divided his talk 
to a wide circle; with what addreſs he offered 
to every man an occaſion of indulging ſome fa- 
vourite topick, or diſplaying ſome particular at- 
tainment ; the judgment with which he regu» 
lated his enquiries after the abſent ; and the care 
with which he ſhewed all the companions of 
his early years how ſtrongly they were infixed 
in his memory, by the mention of paſt incidents, 
and the recital of pucrile 33 dangers, and 
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frolicks. I ſoon diſcovered that he poſſeſſed 


ſome ſcience of graciouſneſs and attraction which 
books had not taught, and of which neither I 
nor my father had any knowledge ; that he had 
the power of obliging thoſe whom he did not 
benefit; that he diffuſed, upon his curſory be- 
haviour and moſt trifling actions, a gloſs of 
ſoftneſs and delicacy by which every one was 
dazzled ; and that by ſome occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous, ſoftened 
the ſupercilious, and opened the reſerved. I 
could not but repine at the inelegance of my own 
manners which left me no hopes but not to of- 
fend, and at the inefficacy of ruſtick benevo- 
lence which gained no friends but by real 
ſervice. 

My uncle ſaw the veneration with which I 
caught every accent of his voice, and watched 
every motion of his hand; and the awkward 
diligence with which I endeavoured to imitate 
his embrace of fondneſs, and his how of reſpect. 
He was, like others, caſily flattered by an imi- 
tator by whom he could not fear ever to be ri- 
valled, and repaid my aſſiduities with compli- 
ments and profeſſions. Our fondneſs was ſo in- 
creaſed by a mutual endeavour to pleaſe each 
other, that when he returned to London, he de- 
clared himſelf unable to leave a nephew ſo ami- 
able and fo accompliſhed behind him ; and ob- 
tained my father's permiſſion to enjoy my com- 
pany for a few months, by a promiſe to initiate 


me in the arts of politeneſs, and introduce me 
into publick life. 


The 
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The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, 
and therefore, by travelling very ſlowly, af- 
forded me time for more looſe and familiar con- 
verſation; but I ſoon found, that by a few en- 
quiries which he was not well perpared to ſa- 
tisfy, I had made him weary of his young com- 
panion. His element was a mixed aflembly, 
where ceremony and healths, compliments and 
common topicks, kept the tongue employed 
with very little aſſiſtance from memory or re- 
flexion ; but in the chariot, where he was ne- 
ceſſitated to ſupport a regular tenour of conver- 
ſation, without any relief from a new comer, 
or any power of ſtarting into gay digreſſions, or 
deſtroying argument by a jeſt, he ſoon diſco- 
vered that poverty of ideas which had been hi- 
therto concealed under the tinſel of politeneſs. 
The firſt day he entertained me with the novel- 
ties and wonders with which I ſhould be aſto- 
niſhed at my entrance into London, and cau- 
tioned me with apparent admiration of his own 
wiſdom againſt the arts by which ruſticity is fre- 
quently deluded. The ſame detail and the ſame 
advice he would have repeated on the ſecond 
day; but as I every moment diverted the diſ- 
courſe to the hiſtory of the towns by which we 
paſſed, or ſome other ſubject of learning or of 
reaſon, he ſoon loſt his vivacity, grew peeviſh 
and ſilent, wrapped his cloak about him, com- 
poſed himſelf to llumber, and reſerved his gaiety 
for fitter auditors. 

At length J entered London, and my uncle 
was reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He awaked 
at once to loquacity as ſoon as our wheels rattled 
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on the pavement, and told me the name of every 
ſtreet as we croſſed it, and owner of every houſe 
as we paſſed by. He preſented me to my aunt, 
a lady of great eminence for the number of her 
acquaintances and ſplendor of her aſſemblies, 
and either in kindneſs or revenge conſulted with 
her, in my preſence, how I might be moſt ad- 
vantageouſly dreſſed for my firſt appearance, 
and moſt expeditiouſly diſencumbered from my 
villatick baſhfulneſs. My indignation at famili- 
arity thus contemptuous fluſhed in my face 
they miſtook anger for ſhame, and alternately 
exerted their eloquence upon the benefits of 
publick education, and the happineſs of an aſ- 
ſurance early acquired. 

Aſſurance is indeed the only qualification to 
which they ſeem to have annexed merit, and 
aſſurance therefore is perpetually recommended 
to me as the ſupply of every defect, and the 
ornament of every excellence. I never ſit ſilent 
in company when ſecret hiſtory is circulating, 
but I am reproached for want of aſſurance. If 
I fail to return the ſtated anſwer to a compli- 
ment; if I am diſconcerted by unexpected rail- 
lery; if I bluſh when I am diſcovered gazing 
on a beauty, or heſitate when I find myſelf em- 
barraſſed in an argument; if I am unwilling to 
talk of what I do not underſtand, or timorous in 
undertaking offices which I cannot gracefully 
perform; if I ſuffer a more lively tatler to recount 
the caſualties of a game, or a nimbler fop to 
pick up a fan, I am cenſured between pity and 
contempt, as a wretch doomed to grovel in ob- 


ſcurity for want of aſſurance. 


I have 
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I have found many young perſons haraſſed in 
the ſame manner, by thoſe to whom age has 
given nothing but the aſſurance which they re- 
commend ; and therefore cannot but think it 
uſeful to inform them, that cowardice and deli- 
cacy are not to be confounded; and that he 
whoſe ſtupidity has armed him againſt the ſhafts 
of ridicule, will always act and ſpeak with 
greater audacity, than they whoſe ſenſibility re- 
preſſes their ardor, and who dare never let their 
confidence outgrow their abilities; 


1 
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Me pater ſevis oneret catenis 

uod viro clemens miſero peperci, 

Me vel extremis Numidarum in oris | 
Claſſe releget. Hor. 


Me let my father load with chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains ! 
My crime, that I, a loyal wife, 
In kind compaſſion ſpar'd my huſband's life. Francis. 


eee. remark, that no oppreſſion is 
ſo heavy or laſting as that which is inflicted 
by the perverſion and exorbitance of legal autho- 
rity. The robber may be ſeized, and the in- 
vader repelled, whenever they are found; they 
who pretend no right but that of force, may by 
force be punithed or ſuppreſſed. But when plun- 
der bears the name of impoſt, and murder is 
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perpetrated by a judicial ſentence, fortitude is in- 
Eamidsted and wiſdom confounded ; reſiſtance 
ſhrinks from an alliance with rebellion, and the 
villain remains ſecure in the robes of the ma- 
iſtrate. | | 

Equally dangerous and equally deteſtable are 
the cruelties often exerciſed in private families, 
under the venerable ſanction of parental autho- 
rity ; the power which we are taught to honour 
from the firſt moments of reaſon; which is 
guarded from inſult and violation by all that can 
impreſs awe upon the mind of man ; and which 
therefore may wanton in cruelty without con- 
troul, and trample the bounds of right with in- 
numerable tranſgreſſions, before duty and piety 
will dare to ſeek redreſs, or think themſelves at 
liberty to recur to any other means of deliver- 
ance, than ſupplications by which inſolence is 
elated, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the Ro- 
mans, that no ſon could be the murderer of his 
father; and they had therefore no puniſhment 
appropriated to parricide. They ſeem likewiſe 
to have believed with equal confidence, that no 
father could be cruel to his child ; and there- 
fore they allowed every man the ſupreme judi- 
cature in his own houſe, and put the lives of 
his offspring into his hands. But experience 
informed them by degrees, that they had de- 
termined too haſtily in favour of human nature; 
they found that inſtinct and habit were not able 
to contend with avarice or malice; that the 
neareſt relation might be violated; and that 

power, 
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power, to whomſoever intruſted, might be ill 
employed. They were therefore obliged to 
ſupply and to change their inſtitutions ; to de- 
ter the parricide by a new law, and to tranſ- 
fer capital puniſhments from the parent to the 
magiſtrate. 


There are indeed many houſes which it is 


impoſſible to enter familiarly, without diſcover- 
ing that parents are by no means exempt from 
the intoxications of dominion ; and that he 


who is in no danger of hearing remonſtrances 


but from his own conſcience, will ſeldom be 
long without the art of controlling his con- 
victions, and modifying juſtice by his own 
will. 

If in any ſituation the heart were inacceſſible 
to malignity, it might be ſuppoſed to be ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured by parental relation. 'To have 
voluntarily become to any being the occaſion of 
its exiſtence, produces an obligation to make 
that exiſtence happy. To ſee helpleſs infancy 
ſtretching out her hands, and pouring out her 
cries in teſtimony of dependence, without any 
powers to alarm jealouſy, or any guilt to alie- 

nate affection, muſt ſurely awaken tenderneſs in 
every human mind; and tenderneſs once excit- 
ed will be hourly increaſed by the natural con- 
tagion of felicity, by the repercuſſion of com- 
municated pleaſure, by the conſciouſneſs of the 
the dignity of benefaction. I believe no gene- 
rous or benevolent man can ſee the vileſt ani- 
mal courting his regard, and ſhrinking at his 
anger, playing his gambols of delight before him, 


calling 
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calling on him in diſtreſs, and flying to him in 
danger, without more kindneſs than he can per- 
ſuade himſelf to feel for the wild and unſocial 
inhabitants of the air and water. We naturally 
endear to ourſelves thoſe to whom we impart 
any kind of pleaſure, becauſe we imagine their 
affection and eſteem ſecured to us by the benefits 
which they receive. | 

There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gratified. 
He that has extinguiſhed all the ſenſations of 
humanity, and has no longer any ſatisfaction in 
the refle&ion that he is loved as the diſtributer 
of happineſs, may pleaſe himſelf with exciting 
terror as the inflictor of pain: he may delight 
his ſolitude with contemplating the extent of 
his power and the force of his commands, 
in imagining the deſires that flutter on the 
tongue which is forbidden to utter them, or 
the diſcontent which preys on the heart in 
which fear confines it: he may amuſe himſelf 
with new contrivances of detection, multiplica- 
tions of prohibition, and varieties of puniſhment 
and {well with exultation when he conſiders how 
little of the homage that he receives he owes to 
choice. | | 

That princes of this character have been 
known, the hiſtory of all abſolute kingdoms will 
inform us; and ſince, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
7 90y0,6%7 wovapyia, the government of a family 
is naturally monarchical, it is like other mo- 
narchies too often arbitrarily adminiſtered. 
The regal and parental tyrant differ only in the 

VOL, III. E extent 
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extent of their dominions, and the number of 
their ſlaves. The ſame paſſions cauſe the ſame 
miſeries; except that ſeldom any prince, how- 
ever deſpotic, has ſo far ſhaken off all awe of 
the publick eye, as to venture upon thoſe freaks 
of injuſtice, which are ſometimes indulged under 
the ſecrecy of a private dwelling. Capricious 
injunctions, partial deciſions, unequal allotments, 
diſtributions of reward not by merit but by 
fancy, and puniſhments regulated not by 
the degree of the offence, but by the humour 
of the judge, are too frequent where no 
power is known but that of a father. 
That he delights in the miſery of others no 
man will confeſs, and yet what other motive 
can make a father cruel? The king may be 
inſtigated by one man to the deſtruction of ano- 
ther; he may ſometimes think himſelf endan- 
gered by the virtues of a ſubject; he may dread 
the ſucceſsful general or the popular orator ; 
his avarice may point out golden confiſcations; 
and his guilt may whiſper that he can only be 
ſecure by cutting off all power of revenge. 
But what can a parent hope from the oppreſ- 
ſion of thoſe who were born to his protection, 
of thoſe who can diſturb him with no competi- 
tion, who can enrich him with no ſpoils? Why 
cowards are cruel may be eaſily diſcovered ; but 
for what reaſon, not more infamous than cow- 
ardice, can that man delight in oppreſſion who 
has nothing to fear ? 
The unjuſtifable ſeverity of a parent is loaded 
with this aggravation, that thoſe whom he in- 
jures 
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jures are always in his fight. The injuſtice of 
a prince is often exerciſed upon thoſe of whom 
he never had any perſonal or particular know- 
ledge ; and the ſentence which he pronounces, 
whether of baniſhment, impriſonment, or death, 
removes from his view the man whom he con- 
demns. But the domeſtick oppreſſor dooms 
himſelf to gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds. 
with terror and with ſorrow ; and beholds every 
moment the effects of his own barbarities. He 
that can bear to give continual pain to thoſe 
who ſurround him, and can walk with ſatisfac- 
tion in the gloom of his own preſence ; he that 
can ſee ſubmiſſive miſery without relenting, and 
meet without emotion the eye that implores 
mercy, or demands juſtice, will ſcarcely be 
amended by remonſtrance or admonition; he 
has found means of ſtopping the avenues of ten- 
derneſs, and arming his heart againſt the force 
of reaſon. 

Even though no conſideration ſhould be paid 
to the great law of ſocial beings, by which every 
individual is commanded to conſult the happi- 
neſs of others, yet the harſh parent is leſs to be 
vindicated than any other criminal, becauſe he 
leſs provides for the happineſs of himſelf. Every 
man, however little he loves others, would 
willingly be loved; every man hopes to live 
long, and therefore hopes for that time at 
which he ſhall ſink back to imbecility, and muſt 
depend for eaſe and cheerfulneſs upon the 
ofhciouſneſs of others. But how has he 
obviated the inconveniencies of old age, who 

E 2 alienates 
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alienates from him the aſſiſtance of his children, 
and whoſe bed muſt be ſurrounded in his laſt 
hours, in the hours of languor and dejection, 
of impatience and of pain, by ſtrangers to whom 
his life is indifferent, or by enemies to whom 
his death is deſirable ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome 
provocation, and thoſe who have been haraſſed 
by brutality will forget the injuries which they 
have ſuffered, ſo far as to perform the laſt duties 
with alacrity and zeal. But ſurely no reſent- 
ment can be equally painful with kindneſs thus 
undeſerved, nor can ſeverer puniſhment be im- 
precated upon a man not wholly loft in mean- 
neſs and ſtupidity, than, through the tediouſ- 
neſs of decrepitude, to be reproached by the 
kindneſs of his own children, to receive not the 
tribute but the alms of attendance, and to owe 
every relief of his miſeries, not to gratitude but 


to mercy. 
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NuMB. 149. Tus DAT, Auguft 20, 1751. 


uod non fit Pylades hoc tempore, non fit Ore 
WV ax ? Pylades, Marce, rw Pkg 
Nec melior panis, turduſve dabatur Oreſti: 

Sed par, atque eagem cœna duobus erat. 
Te Cadmea Tyros, me pinguis Gallia veſhit : 

Vis te —_— Marce, ſagatus amem ? 
Ut præſtem Pyladen, aliquis mihi preftet Oreftem : 

Hoc non fit verbis: Marce, ut ameris, ama. 


You wonder now that no man ſees 

Such friends as thoſe of ancient Greece. 

Here lay the point Orgſe meat 

Was juſt the ſame his friend did eat; 

Nor can it yet be found, his wine 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. 

In home-ſpun ruſſet I am dreſt, 

Your cloth is always of the beſt ; 

But honeſt Marcus, if you pleaſe 

To chuſe me for your Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain | 
Love if you wou'd be lov'd again. F. Laws, 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


Ne depravity of the mind has been more fre- 
quently or juſtly cenfured than ingratitude. 
There is indeed ſufficient reaſon for looking on 
thoſe that can return evilfor good, and repay kind- 
neſs and aſſiſtance with hatred or neglect, as cor- 
rupted beyond the common degrees of wicked- 
neſs; nor will he, who has once been clearly 


24 detected 
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detected in acts of injury to his benefactor, de- 
ſerve to be numbered among ſocial beings; he 
has endeavoured to deſtroy confidence, to inter- 
cept ſympathy, and to turn every man's atten- 
tion wholly on himſelf. 

There is always danger leſt the honeſt abhor- 
rence of a crime ſhould raiſe the paſſions with 
too much violence againſt the man to whom it 
is imputed. In proportion as guilt is more enor- 
mous, it ought to be aſcertained by ſtronger evi- 
dence. The charge againſt ingratitude is very 
general; almoſt every man can tell what favours 
he has conferred upon inſenſibility, and how 
much happineſs he has beſtowed without return; 
but perhaps, if theſe patrons and protectors were 
confronted with any whom they boaſt of having 
befriended, it would often appear that they con- 
ſulted only their pleaſure or vanity, and repaid 
themſelves their petty donations by gratifications 
of inſolence and indulgence of contempt, 

It has happened that much of my time has 
been paſſed in a dependent ſtate, and conſequent- 
ly I have received many favours in the opinion 
of thoſe at whoſe expence I have been maintain- 
ed; yet I do not feel in my heart any burning 

ratitude or tumultuous affection; and, as I 
would not willingly ſuppoſe myſelf leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble of virtuous paſſions than the reſt of mankind, 
T ſhall lay the hiſtory of my life before you, that 
you may, by your judgment of my conduct, 
either reform or confirm my preſent ſentiments. 

My father was the ſecond ſon of a very ancient 
and wealthy family. He married a lady of 
equal birth, whole fortune, joined to his own, 

might 
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might ave ſupported his poſterity in honour; 
but being gay and ambitious, he prevailed on 
his friends to procure him a poſt, which gave him 
an opportunity of diſplaying his elegance and 
politeneſs. My mother was equally pleaſed with 
ſplendor, and equally careleſs of expence; they 
both juſtified their profuſion to themſelves, by 
endeavouring to believe it neceſſary to the exten- 
ſion of their acquaintance, and improvement of 
their intereſt; and whenever any place became 
vacant, they expected to be repaid. In the midſt 
of theſe hopes, my ſather was ſnatched away by 
an apoplexy; and my mother, who had no plea- 
ſure but in dreſs, equipage, aſſemblies, and com- 
pliments, finding that ſhe couid live no longer 
in her accuſtomed rank, ſunk into dejection, and 
in two years wore out her life with envy and 
diſcontent. 

I was ſent with a ſiſter one year younger than 
myſelf to the elder brother of my father. We 
were not yet capable of obſerving how much for- 
tune influences affection, but flattered ourſelves 
on the road with the tenderneſs and regard with 
which we ſhould be treated by our uncle. Our 
reception was rather frigid than malignant; we 
were introduced to our young coulins, and for 
the firſt month more frequently conſoled than 
upbraided; but in a ſhort time we found our 
prattle repreſſed, our dreſs neglected, our en- 
dearments unregarded, and our requeſts referred 
to the houſckeeper. | 

The forms of decency were now violated, and 
every day produced new inſults. We were ſoon 


brought to the neceſſity of receding from our 
E 4 | ima- 
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imagined equality with our couſins, to whom we 
ſunk into humble companions without choice or 
influence, expected only to echo their opinions, 
facilitate their deſires, and accompany their ram- 
bles. It was unfortunate that our early intro- 
duction into polite company, and habitual know- 
ledge of the arts of civility, had given us ſuch 
an appearance of ſuperiority to the aukward baſh- 
fulneſs of our relations, as naturally drew re- 
ſpect and preference from every ſtranger; and my 
aunt was forced to aſſert the dignity of her own 
children while they were ſculking in corners for 
fear of notice, and hanging down their heads in 
filent confuſion, by relating the indiſcretion of 
our father, diſplaying her own kindneſs, lament- 
ing the miſery of birth without eſtate, and declar- , 
ing her anxiety for our future proviſion, and the 
expedients which ſhe had formed to ſecure us 
from thoſe follies or crimes, to which the conjunc- 
tion of pride and want often gives occaſion. In a 
ſhort time care was taken to prevent ſuch vex- 
atious miſtakes ; we were told that fine clothes 
would only fill our heads with falſe expectations, 
and our dreſs was therefore accommodated ta 
our fortune, 

Childhood is not eaſily dejected or mortified. 
We felt no laſting pain from inſolence or neg- 
let ; but finding that we were favoured and 
commended by all whoſe intereſt did not prompt 
them to diſcountenance us, preſerved our viva- 
city and ſpirit to years of greater ſenſibility. It 
then became irkſome and diſguſting to live with- 
out any principle of action but the will of ano- 
ther, and we often met privately in the garden 

to 
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to lament our condition, and to eaſe our hearts 
with mutual narratives of caprice, peeviſhneſa, 
and affront. 

There are innumerable modes of inſult and 
tokens of contempt for which it is not eaſy to 
find a name, which vaniſh to nothing in an at- 
tempt to deſeribe them, and yet may, by conti- 
nual repetition, make day paſs after day in ſor- 
row and in terror. Phraſes of curſory compli- 
ment and eſtabliſhed ſalutation may, by a differ- 
ent modulation of the voice, or caſt of the coun- 
tenance, convey contrary meanings, and be chang- 
ed from indications of reſpect to expreſſions of 
ſcorn. The dependent who cultivates delicacy 
in himſelf very little conſults his own tranquil- 
lity. My unhappy vigilance is every moment 
diſcovering ſome petulance of accent, or arro- 
gance of mien, ſome vehemence of interroga- 
tion, or quickneſs of reply, that recalls my po- 
verty to my mind, and which I feel more acute- 
ly as I know not how to reſent it. 

You are not however to imagine that I think 
myſelf diſcharged from the duties of gratitude, 
only becauſe my relations do not adjuſt their 
looks, or tune their voices to my expectation. 
The inſolence of benefaction terminates not in 
negative rudeneſs or obliquities of inſult. I am 
often told in expreſs terms of the miſeries from 
which charity has ſnatched me, while multitudes 
are ſuffered by relations equally near to devolve 
upon the pariſh; and have more than once heard 
it numbered among other favours, that I am ad- 
mitted to the ſame table with my coulins, 


That 
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That ] fit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, 
but I fit there only that I may feel the ſtings of 
inferiority. My enquiries are neglected, my opi- 
nion is overborn, my aſſertions are controverted; 
and as inſolence always propagates itſelf, the ſer- 
vants overlook me, in imitation of their maſter; 
if I call modeſtly, I am not heard; if loudly, my 
uſurpation of authority is checked by a general 
frown, I am often obliged to look uninvited up- 
on delicacies, and ſometimes deſired to riſe upon 
very ſlight pretences. 

The incivilities to which I am expoſed would 
give me leſs pain, were they not aggravated by 
the tears of my ſiſter, whom the young ladies 
are hourly tormenting with every art of feminine 
perſecution. As it is ſaid of the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate of Venice, that he 1s a prince in one place 
and a ſlave in another, my ſiſter is a ſervant to 
her couſins in their apartments, and a compa- 
nion only at the table, Her wit and beauty draw 
ſo much regard away from them, that they ne- 
ver ſuffer her to appear with them in any place 
where they ſolicit notice or expect admiration; 
and when they are viſited by neighbouring la- 
dies, and paſs their hours in domeſtick amuſe- 
ments, ſhe is ſometimes called to fill a vacancy, 
inſulted with contemptuous freedoms, and diſ- 
miſſed to her needle when her place is ſup- 
plied. The heir has of late, by the inſtigation 
of his ſiſters, begun to haraſs her with clowniſh 
jocularity; he ſeems inclined to make his firſt 
rude eſſays of waggery upon her; and by the 


connivance, if not encouragement of his father, 
treats 
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treats her with ſuch licentious brutality, as I can» 
not bear, though I cannot puniſh it. | 
I beg to be informed, Mr. RAMBLER, how 
much we can be ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence, 
exerted on terms like theſe? to beneficence which 
pollutes its gifts with contumely, and may be tru- 
ly ſaid to pander to pride? I would willingly be 
told, whether inſolence does not reward its own 
liberalities, and whether he that exacts ſervility 
can with juſtice at the ſame time expect affeftion? 


I am, SIR, &c. 
HYPERDULUS. 
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O munera nondum 
Intellecta Dem | Locan. 
Thou chiefeſt good! 
Beſtow'd by Heav'n, but ſeldom underſtood. Rows. 


A daily experience makes it evident that miſ- 
fortunes are unavoidably incident to human 
life, that calamity will neither be repelled by for- 
titude, nor eſcaped by flight; neither awed by 
greatneſs, nor eluded by obſcurity; philoſophers 
have endeavoured to reconcile us to that condi- 
tion which they cannot teach us to mend, by per- 
ſuading us that moſt of our evils are made afflic- 
tive only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that 
nature has annexed to every viciſſitude of exter- 
| nal 
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nal circumſtances, ſome advantage ſufficient to 
overbalance all jits inconveniences. 

This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected 
of reſemblance to the practice of phyſicians, 
who, when they cannot mitigate pain, deſtroy 
ſenſibility, and endeavour to conceal by opiates 
the inefficacy of their other medicines. The 
panegyriſts of calamity have more frequently 
gained applauſe to their wit, than acquieſcence 
to their arguments; nor has it appeared that the 
moſt muſical oratory or ſubtle ratiocination has 


been able long to overpower the anguiſh of op- 


preſſion, the tediouſneſs of languor, or the long- 
ings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that where 
much has been attempted, ſomething has been 
performed ; though the diſcoveries or acquiſi- 
tions of man are not always adequate to the ex- 
pectations of his pride, they are at leaſt ſufficient 
to animate his induſtry. The antidotes with 
which philoſophy has medicated the cup of life, 
though they cannot give it ſalubrity and ſweet- 
neſs, have at leaſt allayed its bitterneſs and con- 
tempered its malignity; the balm which ſhe 
drops upon.the wounds of the mind abates their 
pain, though 1t cannot heal them, 

By ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, 
we ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate 
diſquiet; we preſerve for better purpoſes that 
ſtrength which would be unprofitably waſted in 
wild efforts of deſperation, and maintain that cir- 
cumſpection which may enable us to ſeize every 
ſupport and improve every alleviation. This 
calmneſs will be more eaſily obtained, as the at- 

tention 
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tention is more powerfully withdrawn from the 
contemplation of unmingled unabated evil, and 
diverted to thoſe accidental benefits which pru- 
dence may confer on every ſtate. 

Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by re- 
preſenting it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of the 
mind. He that never was acquainted with ad- 
verfity, ſays he, has ſeen the world but on one ſide, 
and is ignorant of balf the ſcenes of nature. He 
invites his pupil to calamity, as the Syrens al- 
lured the paſſenger to their coaſts, by promiſing 
that he ſhall return Tao «dw;, with increaſe 
of knowledge, with enlarged views, and multi- 
plied ideas, 

Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the 
firſt paſſion and the laſt; and perhaps always 
predominates in proportion to the ſtrength of 
the contemplative faculties. He who eaſily com- 
prehends all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts 
any ſingle ſubject, is always eager for new enqui- 
ries; and in proportion as the intellectual eye 
takes in a wider proſpect, it muſt be gratified 
with variety, by more rapid flights and bolder ex- 
curſions; nor perhaps can there be propoſed to 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the pleaſures 
of thought, a more powerful incitement to an 
undertaking, than the hope of filling their fancy 
with new images, of clearing, their doubts, and 
enlightening their reaſon. 

When Faſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would in- 
cline the young prince Aca//zs to accompany 
him in the firſt eſſay of navigation, he diſperſes 
his apprehenſions of danger by repreſentations 


of 
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of the new tracts of earth and heaven which the 
expedition would ſpread before his eyes; and 
tells him with what grief he will hear, at their 
return, of the countries which they ſhall have 
ſeen, and the toils which they have ſurmounted. 


O quantum terre, quantum cognoſcere celi, 
Permiſſum eft! pelagus quantos aperimus in uſus ! 
Nunc forſan grave reris opus : ſed læta recurret 
Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mihi reddet lolcon z 
Dis pudor heu neſtros tibi tunc audire labores! 


Duam referam viſas tua per ſuſpiria gentes ! 


Led by our ſtars, what tracts immenſe we trace l 

From ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience raiſe ! 

A pain to thought ! but when th' heroick band 

Returns applauded to their native land, 

A life domeſtick you will then deplore, 

And ſigh, while I deſcribe the various ſhore. 
 Epw, Cavs. . 


Acaſtus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curio- 
ſity to ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and 
commit his life to the winds; and the ſame mo- 
tives have in all ages had the ſame effect upon 
thoſe whom the deſire of fame or wiſdom has 
diſtinguiſhed from the lower orders of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs is ne- 
ceſſary to the attainment of knowledge, and that 
a happy ſituation hides from us ſo large a part 
of the ſield of meditation, the envy of many who 
repine at the ſight of affluence and ſplendor 
will be much diminiſhed ; for ſuch is the de- 
light of mental ſuperiority, that none on whom 
nature or ſtudy have conferred it, would pur- 
chaſe the gifts of fortune by its loſs. 

It 
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It is certain, that however the rhetorick of 
Seneca may have dreſſed adverſity with extrin- 
ſick ornaments, he has juſtly repreſented it as 
affording ſome opportunities of obſervation, 
which cannot be found in continual ſucceſs ; 
he has truly aſſerted, that to eſcape misfortune 
is to want inſtruction, and that to live at eaſe is 
to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happineſs without 
thinking that he enjoys it, the experience of 
calamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better 
fortune; for the good of our preſent ſtate is 
merely comparative, and the evil which ev 
man feels will be ſufficient to diſturb and haraſs 
him, if he does not know how much he eſcapes. 
The luſtre of diamonds is invigorated by the in- 
terpoſition of darker bodies ; the lights of a pic- 
ture are created by the ſhades. The higheſt plea- 
ſure which nature has indulged to ſenſitive per- 
ception, is that of reſt after fatigue ; yet that 
ſtate which labour heightens into delight, is of 
itſelf only eaſe, and is incapable of ſatisfying the 
mind without the ſuperaddition of diverſified - 
amuſements. 

Proſperity, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very 
much obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves. No 
man can form a juſt eſtimate of his own powers 
by unaQtive ſpeculation. That fortitude which 
has encountered no dangers, that prudence 
which has ſurmounted no difficulties, that in- 
tegrity which has been attacked by no tempt- 
ations, can at beſt be conſidered but as gold 
not yet brought to the teſt, of which there- 
fore the true value cannot be aſſigned. He that 


traverſes 
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traverſes the liſis without an adverſary, may 


receive, ſays the philoſopher, the reward of 


victory, but he has no preten/ions to the honour. 
If it be the higheſt happineſs of man to con- 
template himſelf with ſatisfaction, and to receive 
the gratulations of his own conſcience, he whoſe 
courage has made way amidſt the turbulence 
of oppoſition, and whoſe vigour has broken 
through the ſnares of diſtreſs, has many ad- 
vantages over thoſe that have ſlept in the 
ſhades of indolence, and whoſe retroſpect 
of time can entertain them. with nothing 
but day riſing upon day, and year gliding 
after year. 

Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune 
to a nearer inſpection of the manners, principles, 
and affections of mankind. Princes, when they 
would know the opinions or grievances of their 
ſubjects, find it neceſſary to ſteal away from 
guards and attendants, and mingle on equal 
terms among the people. To him who is 
known to have the power of doing good or 
harm, nothing is ſhown in its natural form. 
The behaviour of all that approach him is regu- 
lated by his humour, their narratives are adapted 
to his inclination, and their reaſonings deter- 


mined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 


ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment, 1s carefully ſup- 
preſſed, and nothing appears but uniformity of 
ſentiments and ardour of affection. It may be 
obſerved that the unvaried complaiſance which 
ladies have the right of exacting, keeps them 


generally unſkilled in human nature; proſpe- 


rity will always enjoy the female preroga- 
13 tives, 
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tives, and therefore muſt be always in danger 


of female ignorance. Truth is ſcarcely to be 


heard, but by thoſe from whom it can ſerve no 
intereſt to conceal it. 


NumB. 151. TozsDay, Auguft 27, 1751. 
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But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure: 
Know we what fortune yet remains bellind? 
Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure? Wæsr. 


HE writers of medicine and phyſiology 
have traced, with great appearance of 
accuracy, the effects of time upon the human 
body, by marking the various periods of the 
conſtitution, and the ſeveral ſtages by which 
animal life makes its progreſs from infancy to 
decrepitude. Though their obſervations have 
not enabled them to diſcover how manhood may 
be accelerated, or old age retarded, yet ſurely, 
if they be conſidered only as the amuſements 
of curioſity, they are of equal importance with 
conjectures on things more remote, with cata- 
logues of the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the 
bulk of planets, 
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It had been a taſk worthy of the moral phi- 
loſophers to have conſidered with equal care the 
climactericks of the mind; to have pointed out 
the time at which every paſſion begins and ceaſes 
to predominate, and noted the regular varia- 
tions of defire, and the ſucceſſion of one appe- 
tite to another, 

The periods of mental change are not to be 
ſtated with equal certainty : our bodies grow up 
under the care of nature, and depend ſo little 
on our own management, that ſomething more 
than negligence is neceſſary to diſcompole their 
ſtructure, or impede their vigour. But our minds 
are committed in a great meaſure, firſt to the di- 
rection of others, and afterwards of ourſelves. 


It would be difficult to protract the weakneſs 


of infancy beyond the uſual time, but the mind 
may be very eaſily hindered from its ſhare of 
improvement, and the bulk and ſtrength of 
manhood muſt, without the aſſiſtance of edu- 
cation and inſtruction, be informed only with 
the underſtanding of a child. 

Yet, amidſt all the diforder and inequality 
which variety of diſcipline, example, conver- 
ſation, and employment produce in the intel- 
lectual advances of different men, there is ſtill 
diſcovered by a vigilant ſpeQator, ſuch a gene- 
ral and remote ſimilitude, as may be expected in 
the ſame common nature affected by external cir- 
cumſtances indefinitely varied. We all enter the 
world in equal ignorance, gaze round about us 
on the ſame objects, and have our firſt pains and 
pleaſures, our firſt hopes and fears, our firſt aver- 
ſions and defires, from the ſame cauſes; and 


though, 
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though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
proſpects to our view, and accidental impulſes 
determine us to different paths, yet as every 
mind, however vigorous or abſtracted, is neceſſi- 
tated, in its preſent ſtate of union, to receive 
its informations, and execute its purpoſes, 
by the intervention of the body, the unifor- 
mity of our corporeal nature communicates 
itſelf to our intellectual operations; and thoſe 
whoſe abilities or knowledge incline them moſt 
to deviate from the general round of life, are 
recalled from excentricity by the laws of their 
exiſtence. 

If we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, it 
will be found that in each part of life ſome par- 
ticular faculty is more · eminently employed. 
When the treaſures of knowledge are firſt opened 
before us, while novelty blooms alike on either 
hand, and every thing equally unknown and 
unexamined ſeems of equal value, the power of 
the ſoul is principally exerted in a vivacious and 
deſultory curioſity. She applies by turns to 
every object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, and flies 
with equal ardour to another. She delights to 
catch up looſe and unconnected ideas, but 
ſtarts away from ſyſtems and complications 
which would obſtruct the rapidity of her 
tranſitions, and detain her long in the ſame 
purſuit, 

When a number of diſtinct images are collected 
by theſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy 
is buſied in arranging them; and. combines 
them into pleaſing. pictures with more reſem- 
blance to the realities of life as experience ad- 
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vances, and new obſervations rectify the former, 
While the judgment is yet uninformed and un- 
able to compare the draughts of fiction with 
their originals, we are delighted with impro- 
bable adventures, impracticable virtues, and in- 
imitable characters; but in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting ourſelves with 
living nature, we are ſooner diſguſted with copies 
in which there appears no reſemblance. We firſt 
diſcard abſurdity and impoſſibility, then exact 
greater and greater degrees of probability, but at 
laſt become cold and inſenſible to the charms of 
falſehood, however ſpecious, and from the imita- 
tions of truth, which are never perfect, transfer 
our afſection to truth itſelf. 

Now commences the reign of judgment or 
reaſon ; we begin to find little pleaſure but in 
comparing arguments, ſtating propoſitions, diſ- 
entangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, 
and deducing conſequences. The painted vales 
of imagination are deſerted, and our intellec- 
tual activity is exerciſed in winding through 
the labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling with firm 
and cautious ſteps up the narrow tracks of de- 
monſtration. Whatever may lull vigilance, or 
miſlead attention, is contemptuouſly rejected, 
and every diſguiſe in which error may be con- 
cealed, is carefully obſerved, till by degrees a 
certain number of inconteſtable or unſuſpected 


propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, and at,laſt con- 


catenated into arguments, or compacted into 
ſyſtems. 


At length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and 
the mind lies at caſe in the contemplation of her 


own 
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own attainments, without any deſire of new 
conqueſts or excurſions. This is the age of 
recollection and narrative; the opinions are 
ſettled, and the avenues of apprehenſion ſhut 
againſt any new intelligence; the days that are 
to follow muſt paſs in the inculcation of pre- 
cepts already collected, and aſſertion of tenets 
already received : nothing is henceforward ſo 
odious as oppoſition, ſo inſolent as doubt, or 
ſo dangerous as novelty. 

In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ne 
command of the ſucceſſive periods of life. To 
the happineſs of our firſt years nothing more 
ſeems neceſſary than freedom from reſtraint: 
every man may remember that if he was left to 
himſelf, and indulged in the diſpoſal of his on 
time, he was once content without the ſuperad- 
dition of any actual pleaſure. The new world 
is itſelf a banquet; and till we have exhauſted 
the freſhneſs of life, we have always about us- 
ſufficient gratifications : the ſunſhine quickens 
us to play, and the ſhade invites us to ſleep. 

But we ſoon become unſatisſied with nega- 
tive felicity, and are ſolicited by our ſenſes and 
appetjres to more powerful delights, as the taſte 
of him who has ſatisfied his hunger muſt be 
excited by artificial ſtimulations, The ſimpli- 
city of natural amuſement is now paſt, and art 
and contrivance muſt improve our pleaſures ; 
but in time, art, like nature, is exhauſted, and 
the ſenſes can no longer ſupply the cravings' of 
the intellect. » 

The attention is then transferred from plea- 
{ure to intereſt, in which pleaſure is perhaps in- 
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cluded, though diffuſed to a wider extent, and 
protracted through new gradations. Nothing 
now dances before the eyes but wealth and 

er, nor rings in the ear but the voice of 
ame; wealth, to which, however variouſly 
denominated, every man at ſome time or other 
aſpires; power, which all wiſh to obtain with- 
in their cirele of action; and fame, which no 
man, however high or mean, however wiſe or 
ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now pru- 
dence and foreſight exert their influence: no 
hour is devoted wholly to any preſent enjoy- 
ment, no act or purpoſe terminates in itſelf, 
but every motion is referred to ſome diſtant end; 
the accompliſhment of one deſign begins ano- 


ther, and the ultimate wiſh is always puſhed off 


to its former diſtance. 

At length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, 
and power to be dangerous; the man whoſe 
vigour and alacrity begin to forſake him, by 
degrees contracts his deſigns, remits his former 
multiplicity of purſuits, and extends no longer 
his regard to any other honour than the repu- 
tation of wealth, or any other influence than 
his power. Avarice is generally the laſt paſſion 
of thoſe lives of which the firſt part has been 
ſquandered in pleaſure, and the ſecond devoted 
to ambition. He that ſinks under the fatigue of 

etting wealth, lulls his age with the milder bu- 
Fineſs of ſaying it. 

J have in this view of life conſidered men as 
actuated only by natural deſires, and yielding to 
their own inclinations, without regard to ſupe- 
ripr principles by which the force of external 
agents 
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agents may be counteracted, and the 2 
prevalence of paſſions reſtrained, Nature wil 
indeed always operate, human deſires will be 
always ranging; but theſe motions, though 
very powerful, are not reſiſtleſs; nature may 
be regulated, and deſires governed; and to 
contend with the predominance of ſucceſſive 
paſſions, to be endangered firſt by one affeQtion, 
and then by another, is the condition upon 
which we are to paſs our time, the time of our 
preparation for that ſtate which ſhall put an 
end to experiment, to diſappointment, and to 
change. 


Nu nB. 152. SATURDAY, Auguſt 31, 1751. 


Triſtia mæſtum 


Vultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum. Hor, 


Diſaſtrous words can beſt difaſter ſhow ; 
In angry phraſe the angry paſſions glow. Eryninsron, 


a J” was the wiſdom,” ſays Senaca, of an- 
« x cient times, to conſider what is moſt uſe» 
ful as moſt illuſtrious.” If this rule be ap- 
plied to works of genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies 
of compolition deſerves more to be cultivated 
than the epiſtolary ſtyle, ſince none is of more 
various or frequent uſe, through the whole 
ſubordination of human life. 

It has yet happened that among the nume- 
rous writer which our nation has. produced, 
| F 4 equal 
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equal perhaps always in force and genius, and 


of late in elegancy and accuracy, to thoſe of any 
other country, very few have endeavoured to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the publication of let- 
ters, except ſuch as were written in the diſcharge 
of public truſts, and during the tranſaction of 
great affairs; which, though they afford prece- 
dents to the miniſter, and memorials to the 
hiſtorian, are of no uſe as examples of the 
familiar ſtyle, or models of private corre- 
ſpondence. 

If it be enquired by foreigners, how this de- 
ficiency has happened in the literature ot a coun- 
try, where all indulge themſelves with ſo little 
danger in ſpeaking and writing, may, we not 
without either bigotry or arrogance inform 
them, that it muſt be imputed to our contempt 
of trifles, and our due ſenſe of the dignity of 
the publick? We do not think it reaſonable 
to fill the world with volumes from which no- 
thing can be learned, nor expect that the em- 
ployments of the buſy, or the amuſements 
of the gay, ſhould give way to narratives 
of our private affairs, complaints of abſence, 
expreſſions of fondneſs, or declarations of 
fidelity. 

A light peruſal of the innumerable letters 
by which the wits of France have ſignalized 
their names, will prove that other nations need 
not be diſcouraged from the like attempts by 
the conſciouſneſs of inability ; for ſurely it is 
not very difficult to aggravate trifling misfor- 
tunes, to magnify familiar incidents, repeat 
adulatory profeſſions, accumulate ſervile hyper- 
boles, 
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boles, and produce all that can be found 
in the deſpicable remains of Voiture and Scar- 
run. 

Vet as much of life muſt be paſſed in affairs 
conſiderable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleaſure which our condition 
allows, muſt be produced by giving elegance to 
trifles, it is neceſſary to learn how to become 
little without becoming mean, to maintain the 
neceſſary intercourſe of civility, and fill up the 
vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. 
It had therefore been of advantage, if ſuch of 
our writers as have excelled in the art of deco- 
rating inſignificance, had ſupplied us with a few 
ſallies of. innocent gaiety, effuſions of honeſt 
tenderneſs, or exclamations of unimportant 
hurry. 

Precept has generally been poſterior to per- 
formance. The art of compoling works of ge- 
nius has never been taught but by the example 
of thoſe who performed it by natural vigour of 
imagination, and rectitude of judgment. As 
we have few letters, we have likewiſe few cri- 
ticiſms upon the epiſtolary ſtyle. The obſer- 
vation with - which * has introduced his 
pages of inanity, are ſuch as give him little 
claim to the rank aſſigned him by Dryden among 
the criticks. Letters, ſays he, are intended as 
reſemblances of converſation, and the chief excellen- 
cies of converſation, are good-humour and good- 
breeding. This remark, equally valuable for 
its novelty and propriety, he dilates and enforces 
with an appearance of complete acquielcence in 


his own diſcovery. 
No 
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No man was ever in doubt about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been always known 
that he who endeavours to pleaſe muſt appear 
pleaſed, and he who would not proyoke rudeneſs 
muſt not practiſe it. But the queſtion among 
thoſe who eſtabliſh rules for an epiſtolary per- 
formance is how gaiety or civility may be pro- 
perly expreſſed ; as among the criticks in hif- 
tory it is not conteſted whether truth ought to 
be preſerved, but by what mode of diction it is 
beſt adorned, 

As letters are written on all ſubjects, in all 
ſtates of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 
to ſettled rules, or deſcribed by any ſingle cha- 
racteriſticx; and we may ſafely diſentangle our 
minds from critical embarraſſments, by deter- 
mining that a letter has no peculiarity but its 
form, and that nothing is to be refuſed admiſ- 
ſion, which would be proper in any other me- 
thod of treating the ſame ſubject. The quali- 
ties of the epiſtolary ſtyle moſt frequently re- 
quired are eaſe and ſimplicity, an even flow of 
unlaboured dition, and an artleſs arrangement 
of obvious ſentiments. But theſe directions are 
no ſooner applied to uſe, than their ſcantineſs 
and imperfection become evident. Letters are 
written to the great and to the mean, to the 
learned and the ignorant, at reſt and in diſtreſs, 
in ſport and in paſſion. Nothing can be more im- 
proper than eaſe and laxity of expreſſion, when 
the importance of the ſubje& impreſſes ſolicitude, 
or the dignity of the perſon exaQts reverence. 

That letters ſhould be written with ſtrict con- 


formity to nature is true, becauſe nothing but 
conform- 
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conformity to nature can make any compoſition 
beautiful or juſt, But it is natural to depart 
from familiarity of language upon occaſions not 
familiar. Whatever elevates the ſentiments will 
conſequently raiſe the expreſſion ; whatever 
fills us with hope or terror, will produce ſome 
perturbation of · images, and ſome figurative 
diſtortions of phraſe. Wherever we are ſtudi- 
ous to pleaſe, we are afraid of truſting our firſt 
thoughts, and endeavour to recommend our 
opinion by ſtudied ornaments, accuracy of 
method, and elegance of ſtyle. 

If the perſonages of the comick ſcene be al- 
lowed by Horace to raiſe their language in the 
tranſports of anger to the turgid vehemence of 
tragedy, the epiſtolary writer may likewiſe with- 
out cenſure comply with the varieties of his 
matter, If great events are to be related, he 
may, with all the ſolemnity of an hiſtorian, de- 
duce them from their cauſes, connect them 
with their concomitants, and trace them to their 
conſequences. If a diſputed poſition is to be 
eſtabliſhed, or a remote principle to be inveſti- 
gated, he may detail his reaſonings with all the 
nicety of ſyllogiſtick method. If a menace is 
to be averted, or a benefit implored, he may, 
without any violation of the edicts of criticiſm, 
call every power of rhetorick to his aſſiſtance, 
and try every inlet at which love or pity enters 
the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the enter- 
tainment of the correſpondents are more pro- 
perly regulated by critical precepts, becauſe the 
matter and ſtyle are equally arbitrary, and rules 

are 
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are more neceſſary, as there is a larger power 
of choice. In letters of this kind, ſome con- 
ceive art graceful, and others think negligence 
amiable; ſome model them by the ſonnet, and 
will allow them no means of delighting but the 
ſoft lapſe of calm mellifluence ; others adjuſt 
them by the epigram, and expect pointed ſen- 
tences and forcible periods. The one party 
conſiders exemption from faults as the height of 
excellence, the other looks upon neglect of ex- 
cellence as the moſt diſguſting fault ; one avoids 
cenſure, the other aſpires to praiſe ; one is al- 
ways in danger of inſipidity, the other conti- 
nually on the brink of affectation. 

When the ſubject has no intrinſick — it 
muſt neceſſarily owe its attractions to artificial 
embelliſhments, and may catch at all advantages 
which the art of writing can ſupply. He that, 
like Pliny, ſends his friend a portion for his 
daughter, will, without Plny's eloquence or ad- 
dreſs, find means of exciting gratitude and ſe- 
curing acceptance; but he that has no preſent to 
make but a garland, a ribbon, or ſome petty cu- 
rioſity, muſt endeavour to recommend it by his 
manner of giving it. 

The purpoſe for which letters are written 
when no intelligence is communicated, or buſi- 
neſs tranſacted, is to preſerve in the minds of 
the abſent either love or eſteem ; to excite love 
we muſt impart pleaſure, and to raiſe eſteem 
we muſt diſcover abilities. Pleaſure will gene- 
rally be given, as abilities are diſplayed by 
ſcenes of imagery, points of conceit, unex- 


pected ſallies, and artful compliments. Trifles 
always 
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always require exuberance of ornament; the 
building which has no ſtrength can be valued 
only for the grace of its decorations. The peb- 
ble muſt be poliſhed with care, which hopes to 
be valued as a diamond; and words ought ſurely 
to be laboured, when they are intended to ſtand 
for things. 


NuMB. 153. Tos DAx, September 3, 1751. 


Turba Remi ſequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, et odit 
Damnatos . Jov, 


The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes; 
Wealth till finds followers, and misfortune foes. 


To the RAM BL E R. 


1. 
12 are occaſions on which all apology 


is rudeneſs. He that has an unwelcome 
meſſage to deliver, may give ſome proof of ten- 
derneſs and delicacy, by a ceremonial introduc- 
tion and gradual diſcovery, becauſe the mind, 
upon which the weight of ſorrow is to fall, 
gains time for the collection of its powers; 
but nothing is more abſurd than to delay 
the communication oi pleaſure, to torment 
curioſity by impatience, and to delude hope by 
anticipation. ; 
I ſhall therefore fortiear the arts by which 
correſpondents generally ſecure admiſſion, for I 
| have 
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have too long remarked the power of vanity, to 
doubt that I ſhall be read by you with a diſpo- 
ſition to approve, when I declare that my nar- 
rative has no other tendency than to illuſtrate 
and corroborate your own obſervations. 

I was the ſecond ſon of a gentlenian, whoſe 
patrimony had been waſted by a long ſucceſſion 
of ſquanderers, till he was unable to ſupport any 
of his children, except his heir, in the heredi- 
tary dignity of idleneſs. Being therefore obliged 
to employ that part of life in ſtudy which my 
progenitors had devoted to the hawk and hound, 
I was in my eighteenth year diſpatched to the 
univerſity, without any rural honours. I had 
never killed a ſingle woodcock, nor partaken 
one triumph over a conquered fox. 

At the univerſity I continued to enlarge my 
acquiſitions with little envy of the noiſy happi- 
neſs which my elder brother had the fortune to 
enjoy, and having obtained my degree, retired . 
to conſider at leiſure to what profeſſion I ſhould 
confine that application which had hitherto been 
diſſipated in general knowledge. To deliberate 
upon a choice which cuſſom and -honour for- 

bid to be retracted, is cer tainly reaſonable, yet 
to let looſe the attention equally to the advan- 
tages and inconvenienciet, of every employment 
is not without danger; new motives are every 
moment operating on e very fide; and mecha- 
nicks have long ago diſc overed, that contrariety 
of equal attractions is e quivalent to reſt. 

While I was thus tt ifling in uncertainty, an 
old adventurer, who hz .d been once the intimate 
friend of my father, arrived from the Indies 

| with 
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with a large fortune; which he had ſo much 
haraſſed himſelf in obtaining, that ſickneſs and 
infirmity left him no other deſire than to die 
in his native country. His wealth eaſily pro- 
cured him an invitation to paſs his life with us, 
and being incapable of any amuſement but con- 
verſation, he neceſſarily became familiarized to 
me, whom he found ſtudious and domeſtic. 
Pleaſed with an opportunity of imparting my 
knowledge, and eager of any intelligence that 
might increaſe it, I delighted his curiofity with 
hiſtorical narratives and explications of nature, 
and gratified his vanity by enquiries after the. 
products of diſtant countries, and the cuſtoms 
of their inhabitants. | 
My brother ſaw how much I advanced in the 
favour of our gueſt, who being without heirs, 
was naturally expeCted to enrich the family of 
his friend, but neither attempted to alienate me, 
nor to ingratiate himſelf. He was indeed little 
qualified to ſolicit the affection of a traveller, for 
the remiſſneſs of his education had left him with- 
out any rule of action but his preſent humour. 
He often forſook the old gentleman in the midſt 
of an adventure, becauſe the horn ſounded in 
the court-yard, and would have loſt an oppor- 
tunity, not only of knowing the hiſtory, but 
ſharing the wealth of the mogul, for the trial 
of a new pointer, or the ſight of a horſe-race. 
It was therefore not long before our new friend 
declared his intention of bequeathing to me the 
profits of his commerce, as the only man in the 
family by whom he could expect them to be ra- 
tionally enjoyed. This diſtinction drew upon 
7 me 
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me the en vy not only of my brother but my 
father. 

As no man is willing to helieve that he ſuffers 
by his own fault, they imputed the preference 
which I had obtained to adulatory compliances 
or malignant calumnies. To no purpoſe did I 
call upon my patron to atteſt my innocence, 
for who will believe what he wiſhes to be falſe? 
In the heat of diſappointment they forced their 
inmate by repeated inſults to depart from the 
| houſe, and I was ſoon, by the ſame treatment, 
obliged to follow him. 

He choſe his reſidence in the confines of Lon- 
don, where reſt, tranquillity, and medicine, re- 
ſtored him to part of the health which he had 
loſt, I pleaſed myſelf with perceiving that I 
was not likely to obtain an immediate poſſeſſion 
of wealth which no labour of mine had contri- 
buted to acquire; and that he, who had thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed me, might hope to end his life with- 
out a total fruſtration of thoſe bleſſings, which, 
whatever be their real value, he had ſought with 
ſo much diligence, and purchaſed with ſo many 
viciſſitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He indeed left me no reaſon to repine at his 
recovery, for he was willing to accuſtom me early 
to the uſe of money, and ſet apart for my ex- 
pences ſuch a revenue as I had ſcarcely dared to 
image. I can yet congratulate myſelf that for- 
tune has ſeen her golden cup once taſted without 
inebriation. Neither my modeſty nor prudence 
were overwhelmed by affluence; my elevation 
was without inſolence, and my expence without 
profuſion, Employing the influence which mo- 
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ney always confers to the improvement of my 
underſtanding, I mingled in parties of gaiety, 
and in conferences of learning, appeared in every 
place where inſtruction was to be found, and 
imagined that by ranging through all the diver- 
ſities of life, I had acquainted myſelf fully with 
human nature, and learned all that was to bey 
known of the ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I ſoon AiGorered, 
how much was wanted to the completion of my 
knowledge, and found that, according to Se- 
neca's remark, I had hitherto ſeen. the world 
but on one fide. My patron's confidence in his 
increaſe of ſtrength tempted him to careleſsneſs 
and irregularity; he caught a fever by riding in 
the rain, of which he died delirious on the third, 
day. I buried him without any of the heir's af- 
fected grief or ſecret exultation; then preparing 
to take a legal poſſeſſion of his fortune, opened 
his cloſet, where I found a will, made at his firſt 
arrival, by which my father was appointed the 
chief inheritor, and nothing was left me but a 
legacy ſufficient to ſupport me in the proſecution 
of my ſtudies. 

I had not yet found ſuch charms in proſperity 
as to continue it by any acts of forgery or injuſ- 
tice, and made haſte to inform my father of the 
riches which had been given him, not by the 
preference of kindneſs, but by the delays of in- 
dolence, and cowardice of age. The hungry fa- 
mily flew like vultures on their prey, and ſoon 
made my diſappointment publick by the tumult 
of their claims and the ſplendor of their ſorrow. 
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It was now my part to conſider how I mould 
repair the diſappointment. I could not but tri- 
umph in my long lift of friends; which compri- 


ſed almoſt every name that powet or knowledge 


intitled to eminence, and in the proſpect of the 
innumerable roads to honour ard preferment, 
which I had laid open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe 
of temporary riches. I believed pothing neceſ- 
ſary but that I ſhould continue that acquaintance 
to which I had been fo readily admitted, and 
which had hitherto been cultivat id on both ſides 
with equal ardour. 

Full of thefe expectations, I one morning or- 
dered a chair, with an intention to make my u- 
ſual circle of morning viſits. Where I firſt ſtop- 
ped I ſaw two footmen lolling at the door, who 
told me, without any change of poſture, or col- 
lection of countenance, that their maſter was at 
home; and ſuffered me to open the inner door 
without aſliſtance. I found my friend ſtanding, 
and as I was tattling with my former freedom, 
was formally intreated to fit down; but did not 
ſtay to be favoured with any further condeſcen- 
ſions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of 
a ſtateſman, who received me with an embrace 
of tenderneſs, that he might with more decen 
publiſh my change of fortune to the ſycophants 
about him, After he had enjoyed the triumph 
of condolence, he turned to a wealthy ſtockjob- 
ber, and left me expoſed to the ſcorn of thoſe 
-who had lately courted my notice, _s ſolicited. 
my intereſt, | 


I was 
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I was then ſet down atthe door of another, who, 
upon my entrance, adviſed me with great ſolem- 
nity to think of ſome ſettled iſion for life. 
I left him, and hurried away to an old friend, 
who profeſſedhimſelf unſuſceptible of any impreſ- 
ſions from proſperity or go rage begged 
that he might ſee me when he was more at leiſure. 

At ſixty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in 
the firſt week after my appearance in a mourn- 
ing dreſs, I was denied admiſſion at forty-fix ; 
was ſuffered at fourteen to wait in the outer room 
till buſineſs was diſpatched; at four was enter- 
tained with a few queſtions about the weather; 
at one heard the footman rated for bringing my 
name; and at two was informed, in the flow of 
caſual converſation, how much a man of rank 
degrades himſelf by mean company. 

M my now led me to try what recep- 
tion I ſhould find among the ladies; but I found 
that my patron had carried all my powers of plea- 
ſing to the grave. I had formerly been celebrated 
as a wit, and not perceiving any languor in my 
imagination, I eflayed to revive that gaiety 
which had hitherto broken out involuntarily 
before my ſentences were finiſhed. My re- 
marks were now heard with a ſteady counte- 
nance, and if a girl happened to give way to ha- 
bitual merriment, her forwardneſs was repreſſ- 

ed with a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come, I ſcatter infirmity and diſ- 
eaſe; every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too 
weary to walk; all whom I intreat to ſing are 
troubled with colds: if I propoſe cards, they are 
afflicted with the head-ach; if I invite them to 
the gardens, they cannot bear a crowd. 
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It was now my part to conſider how I mould 
repair the diſappointment. I could not but tri- 
umph in my long lift of friends, which compri- 
ſed almoſt every name that powet or knowledge 
intitled to eminence, and in the proſpect of the 
innumerable roads to honour .ard preferment, 
which I had laid open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe 
of temporary riches. I belieyed pothing neceſ- 
ſary but that I ſhould continue that acquaintance 
to which I had been fo readily admitted, and 
which had hitherto been cultivat ed on both ſides 
with equal ardour. 

Full of theſe expectations, I one morning or- 
dered a chair, with an intention to make my u- 
ſual circle of morning viſits. Where I firſt ſtop- 
ped I ſaw two footmen lolling at the door, who 
told me, without any change of poſture, or col- 
lection of countenance, that their maſter was at 
home; and ſuffered me to open the inner door 
without aſſiſtance. I found my friend ſtanding, 
and as I was tattling with my former freedom, 
was formally intreated to fit down; but did not 
ſtay to be favoured with any further condeſcen- 
ſions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of 
a ſtateſman, who received me with an embrace 
of tenderneſs, that he might with more decen 
publiſh my change of fortune to the ſycophants 
about him, After he had enjoyed the triumph 
of condolence, he turned to a wealthy ſtockjob- 
ber, and left me expoſed to the ſcorn of thoſe 


-who had lately courted my notice, * ſolicited. 
my intereſt, | 


I was 
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I was then ſet down atthe door of another, who, 
upon my entrance, adviſed me with great ſolem- 
nity to think of fome ſettled iſion for life. 
I left him, and hurried away to an old friend, 
who profeſſedhimſelf unſuſceptible of any impreſ- 
ſions from proſperity or misfortune, and begged 
that he might ſee me when he was more at leiſure. 

At ſixty- ſeven doors at which I knocked in 
the firſt week after my appearance in a mourn- 
ing dreſs, I was denied admiſſion at forty-fix ; 
was ſuffered at fourteen to wait in the outer room 
till buſineſs was diſpatched; at four was enter- 
tained with a few queſtions about the weather; 
at one heard the footman rated for bringing my 
name; and at two was informed, in the flow of 
caſual converſation, how much a man of rank ' 
degrades himſelf by mean company. 

M parry now led me to try what recep- 
tion I ſhould find among the ladies; but I found 
that my patron had carried all my powers of plea- 
ſing to the grave. I had formerly been celebrated 
as a wit, and not perceiving any languor in my 
imagination, I eſſayed to revive that gaiety 
which had hitherto broken out involuntarily 
before my ſentences were finiſhed. My re- 
marks were now heard with a fteady counte- 
nance, and if a girl happened to give way to ha- 
bitual merriment, her forwardneſs was repreſſ- 
ed with a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come, I ſcatter infirmity and diſ- 
eaſe; every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too 

to walk; all whom I intreat to ſing are 

troubled with colds: if I propoſe cards, they are 

afflicted with the head-ach; if I invite them to 

the gardens, they cannot bear a crowd. 
G 2 
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All this migkt be endured; but there is a clafs 
of mortals who think my underſtanding impair- 
ed with my fortune, exalt themſelves to the dig- 
nity of advice, and whenever we happen to 
meet, preſume to preſcribe my conduct, regu- 
late my economy, and direct my purſuits. Ano- 
ther race, equally impertinent and equally deſpi- 
cable, are every moment recommending to me 
an attention to my intereſt, and think themſelves 
entitled, by their ſuperior prudence, to reproach 
me if I ſpeak or move without regard to profit. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, 
that it commands the ear of greatneſs and the eye 
of beauty, gives ſpirit to the dull and authority 
to the timorous, and leaves him from whom it 
departs, without virtue and without underſtand- 
ing, the ſport of caprice, the ſcoff of inſolence, the 
flave of meanneſs, and the pupil of ignorance. 


I am, &c. 
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Nu uz. 154. SATURDAY, Sept. 7, 1751. 


——T bi res antique laudis et artis 


Aegredior, ſan#os auſus recludere fontes. Virc.. 


For thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, Drvpen. 


HE direction of Ari/otle to thoſe that ſtudy 
politicks, is, firſt to examine and under- 
ſtand what has been written by the ancients upon 
govern- 
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vernment; then to caſt their eyes round upon 
the world, and conſider by what cauſes the pro- 
ſperity of communities is viſibly influenced, and 
why ſome are worſe, and others better n 
ſtered. 

The ſame method muſt be purſued by him 
who hopes to become eminent in any other part 
of knowledge. The firſt taſk is to ſearch books, 
the next to contemplate nature. - He muſt firſt 
poſſeſs himſelf of the intellectual treaſures which 
the diligence of former ages has accumulated, 
and then endeavour to encreaſe them, by his own 
collections. 

The mental diſeaſe of the preſent generation, 
is impatience of ſtudy, contempt of the great 
maſters of ancient wiſdom, and a diſpoſition to 
rely wholly upon unaſſiſted genius and natural 
ſagacity. The wits of theſe happy days have 
diſcovered a way to fame, which the dull cau- 
tion of our laborious anceſtors durſt never at- 
tempt; they cut the knots of ſophiſtry, which it 
was formerly the buſineſs of years to untie, ſolve 
difficulties by ſudden irradiations of intelligence, 
and comprehend long proceſſes of argument by 
immediate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themſelves into this 
opinion of their own abilities, look down on all 
who waſte their lives over books, as a race of in- 
ferior beings condemned: by nature to perpetual 
pupillage, and fruitleſsly endeavouring to remedy 
their barrenneſs by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuc- 
cour their feebleneſs by ſubſidiary ſtrength. They 
preſume that none would be more induſtrioug 
than — if they were not more ſenſible of de- 

G 3 ficiencies; 
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ficiencies; and readily conclude, that he who 
places no confidence in his own powers, owes 
is modeſty only to his weakneſs. 
It is however certain, that no eſtimate is more 
in danger of erroneous calculations than thoſe by 
which a man computes the force of his own ge- 
nius. It generally happens at our entrance into the 
world, that by the natural attraction of ſimilitude, 
we aſſociate with men like ourſelves, young, 
ſprightly, and ignorant, and rate our accom- 
pliſhments by compariſon with theirs; when 
wwe have once obtained an acknowledged ſupe- 
riority over our acquaintances, imagination and 
defire eaſily extend it over the reſt of mankind, 
and if no accident forces us into new emulations, 
we grow old, and die in admiration of ourſelves. 
Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, rea- 
dily liſtens to the voice of idleneſs, and ſooths 
the ſlumber of life with continual dreams of 
excellence and greatneſs. A man elated by con- 
fidence in his natural vigour of fancy and ſaga- 
city of conjecture, ſoon concludes that he already 
ſſeſſes whatever toil and enquiry can confer, 
He then liſtens-with eagerneſs to the wild objec- 
tions which folly has raiſed againſt the common 
means of improvement ; talks of the dark chaos 
of indigeſted knowledge; deſcribes the miſ- 
chievous effects of heterogeneous ſciences fo- 
menting in the mind ; relates the blunders of 
lettered ignorance; expatiates on the heroic merit 
of thoſe who deviate from preſcription, or ſhake 
off authority ; and gives vent to the inflations 
of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing to 


pedants and univerſities. 
All 
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All theſe pretenſions, however confident, are 
very often vain. The laurels which ſuperficial 
acuteneſs gains in triumphs over ignorance un- 
ſupported by vivacity, are obſerved by Locle to 
be loſt, whenever real learning and rational di- 
ligence appear againſt her; the ſallies of gaiety 
are ſoon repreſſed by calm confidence; and the 
artifices of ſubtilty are readily deteQed by thoſe 
who, having carefully ſtudied the queſtion, are 
not eaſily confounded or ſurpriſed. 

But though the contemner of books had nei- 
ther been deceived by others nor himſelf, and 
was really born with a genius ſurpaſſing the 
ordinary abilities of mankind ; yet ſurely ſuch 
gifts of providence may be more properly urged 
as incitments to labour, than encouragements 
to negligence. . He that neglects the culture of 
ground naturally fertile, is more ſhamefully 
culpable than he whoſe field would ſcarcely 
recompenſe his huſbandry. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has 
been tranſacted in former times, is to continue 
always a child. If no uſe is made of the labours 
of paſt ages, the world muſt remain always in 
the infancy of knowledge. The diſcoveries of - 
every man muſt terminate in his own advan 
and the ſtudies of every age be employed on 
queſtions which the paſt generation had diſcuſſed 
and determined. We may with as little re- 
proach borrow fcience as manufactures from 
our anceſtors ; and it is as rational to live in 
caves till our own hands have erected a palace, as 
to reject all knowledge of architecture, which oux 
underſtandings will not ſupply. | 
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To the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt mind it is far 
eaſier to learn than to invent. The principles of 
arithmetick and geometry may be comprehended 
by a cloſe attention in a few days; yet who can 
flatter himſelf that the ſtudy of a long life 
would have enabled him to diſcover them, when 
he ſees them yet unknown to ſo many nations, 
whom he cannot ſuppoſe leſs liberally endowed 
with natural reaſon, than the Grecians or Egyp- 
tians ? | 
Every ſcience was thus far advanced towards 
perfection, by the emulous diligence of contem- 
porary ſtudents, and the gradual diſcoveries of 
one age improving on another. Sometimes un- 
expected flaſhes of inſtruction were ſtruck out 
by the fortuitous colliſion of happy incidents, 
or an involuntary concurrence of ideas, in which 
the philoſopher to whom they happened had 
no other merit than that of knowing their value, 
and tranſmitting, unclouded, to poſterity, that 
light which had been kindled by cauſes out of 
his power. The happineſs of theſe caſual illu- 
minations no man can promiſe to himſelf, be- 
cauſe no endeavours can procure them; and 
therefore, whatever be our abilities or application, 
we muſt ſubmit to learn from others what per- 
haps would have lain hid for ever from human 
penetration, had not ſome remote enquiry 
brought it to view; as treaſures are thrown up 
by the ploughman and the digger in the rude 
excrciſe of their common occupations. 

The man whoſe genius qualifies him for great 
undertakings, mult at leaſt be content to learn 
from books the preſent ſtate of human know- 
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ledge ; that he may not aſcribe to himſelf the 
invention of arts generally known; weary his 
attention with experiments of which the event 
has been long regiſtered; and waſte, in attempts 
which have already ſucceeded or miſcarried, that 
time which might have been ſpent with uleful- 
neſs and honour upon new undertakings. | 

But though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, 
it is not ſufficient to conſtitute literary eminence. 
He that wiſhes to be counted among the bene- 
factors of poſterity, muſt add by his own toil 
to the acquiſitions of his anceſtors, and ſecure 
his memory from negle&t by ſome valuable 
improvement. This can only be effected by 
looking out upon the waſtes of the intellectual 
world, and extending the power of learnin 
over regions yet undiſciplined and barbarous; or 
by ſurveying more exactly her ancient domi- 
nions, and driving ignorance from the fortreſſes 
and retreats where ſhe ſkulks undetected and 
undiſturbed. Every ſcience has its difficulties 
which yet call for ſolution before we attempt 
new ſyſtems of knowledge ; as every count 
has its foreſts and marſhes, which it would be 
wile to cultivate and drain, before diſtant colo- 
nies are projected as a neceflary diſcharge of the 
exuberance of inhabitants, 

No man ever yet became great by imitation, 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind 
muſt have invention in the deſign or the execu- 
tion; either the effect muſt itſelf be new, or the 
means by which it 18 produced. Either truths 
hitherto unknown muſt be diſcovered, or thoſe 
which are already known enforced by ſtronger 


evidence, 
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evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or elu- 
cidated by brighter illuſtrations. 

Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long that 
is- not rooted in nature, and manured by art. 
That which hopes to reſiſt the blaſt of malignity, 
and ſtand firm againſt the attacks of time, muſt 
contain in itlelf ſome original principle of growth. 
The reputation which ariſes from the detail or 
tranſpoſition of borrowed ſentiments, may ſpread 
for a while, like ivy on the rind of antiquity, 
but will be torn away by accident or contempt, 
and ſuffered to rot unheeded on the ground. 


Nums. 155. TozsDar, Sept. 10, 1751. 


w—Steriles tranſmifomus annoy, 
Hec evi mibi prima dies, hec lining vitæ. STAT. 


— O ur barren years are paſt ; 


Be this of life the firſt, of dach the laſt. ELrutmsrox. 


Ne, weakneſs of the human mind has more 
frequently incurred animadverſion, than 
the negligence with which men overlook their 
own faults, however flagrant, and the eaſineſs 
with which they pardon them, however fre- 
quently repeated. 

It ſeems generally believed, that, as the eye 
cannot ſee itſelf, the mind has no faculties by 
which it can contemplate its own ſtate, and that 
therefore we have not means of becoming ac- 
quainted with our real charaQers ; an opinion 

which, 
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which, like innumerable other poſtulates, an 
enquirer finds himſelf inelined to admit upon 
very little evidence, becauſe it affords a ready 
ſolution of many difficulties. It will explain 
why the greateſt abilities frequently fail to pro- 
mote the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs them; 
why thoſe who can diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt 
nicety the boundaries of vice and virtue, ſuffer 
them to be confounded in their own conduct; 
why the active and vigilant reſign their affairs 
implicitly to the management of others ; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly af 
proaches towards ruin, without one ſigh of l. 
citude or ſtruggle for eſcape. 

When a poſition teems thus with commodious 
conſequences, who can without regret confeſs it 
to be falſe? Yet it is certain that declaimers 
have indulged a diſpoſition to deſcribe the do- 
minion of the paſſions as extended beyond the 
limits that nature aſſigned. Self-love is often 
rather arrogant than blind; it does not hide our 
faults from ourſelves, but perſuades us that they 
eſcape the notice of others, and diſpoſes us to 
reſent cenſures leſt we ſhould confeſs them to be 
juſt. We are ſecretly conſcious of defects and 
vices which we hope to conceal from the publick 
eye, and pleaſe ourſelves with innumerable im- 
poſtures, by which, in reality, no body is de- 
ceived. 

In proof of the dimneſs of our internal ſight, 
or the general inability of man to determine 
rightly concerning his own character, it is com- 
mon to urge the ſucceſs of the moſt abſurd and 
incredible flattery, and the reſentment always 

raiſed 
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raiſed by advice, however ſoft, benevolent, and 
reaſonable. But flattery, if its operation be nearly 
examined, will be found to owe its acceptance, 
not to our ignorance but knowledge of our fail- 
ures, and to delight us rather as it conſoles our 
wants than diſplays our poſſeſſions. He that ſhall 
ſolicit the favour of his patron by praiſing him 
for qualities which he can find in himſelf, will 
be defeated by the more daring panegyriſt who 
enriches him with adſcititious excellence. Juft 
praiſe is only a debt, but flattery is a preſent. 
The acknowledgment of thoſe virtues on which 
conſcience congratulates us, 1s a tribute that we 
can at any time exact with confidence; but the 
celebration of thoſe which we only feign, or de- 
ſire without any vigorous endeavours to attain 
them, is received as a confeſſion of ſovereignty 
over regions never conquered, as a favourable 
deciſion of diſputable claims, and is more wel- 
come as it is more gratuitous. 

Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of an 
fault which had eſcaped our notice, but — 
it ſhews us that we are known to others as well 
as to ourſelves ; and the ofhcious monitor is per- 
ſecuted with hatred, not becauſe his accuſation is 
falſe, but becauſe he aſſumes that ſuperiority 
which we are not willing to grant him, and has 
dared to detect what we deſired to conceal. 

For this reaſon advice is commonly ineffec- 
tnal. If thoſe who follow the call of their de- 
fires, without enquiry whither they are going, 
had deviated ignorantly from the paths of wiſdom, 


and were ruſhing upon dangers unforeſeen, they 
| would 
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would readily liſten to information that recals 
them from their errors, and catch the firſt alarm 
by which deſtruction or infamy is denounced. 
Few that wander in the wrong way miſtake it 
for the right, they only find it more ſmooth and 
flowery, and indulge their own choice rather 


than approve it: therefore few are perſuaded to 


quit it by admonition or reproof, ſince it im- 
preſſes no new conviction, nor confers any 
powers of action or reſiſtance. He that is 
gravely informed how ſoon profuſion will anni- 
hilate his fortune, hears with little advantage 
what he knew before, and catches at the next 


occaſion of expence, becauſe advice has no force 


to ſuppreſs his vanity. He that is told how 
certainly intemperance will hurry him to the 


grave, runs with his uſual ſpeed to a new 
courſe of luxury, becauſe his reaſon is not in- 


vigorated, nor his appetite weakened. 


The miſchief of flattery is, not that it per- 
ſuades any man that he is what he is not, but 
that it ſuppreſſes the influence of honeſt ambi- 
tion, by raiſing an opinion that honour may be 


gained without the toil of merit; and the benefit 
of advice ariſes commonly, not from any new 
light imparted to the mind, but from the diſco- 
very which it affords of the publick ſuffrages. He 


that could withſtand conſcience is frighted at 


infamy, and ſhame prevails when reaſon was 

defeated. | 

As we all know our own faults, and know 

them commonly with many aggravations which 

human perſpicacity cannot diſcover, there is, 

perhaps, no man, however hardened by impu- 
dence 
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dence or diſſipated by levity, ſheltered by hy- 
pocriſy or blaſted by difgrace, who does not 
intend ſome time to review his conduct, and to 
regulate the remainder of his life by the laws of n 
virtue. New temptations indeed attack him, f 
new invitations are offered by pleaſure and in- a 

' 

| 


tereſt, and the hour of reformation is always 

delayed ; every delay gives vice another oppor- 

tunity of fortifying itſelf by habit; and the 

change of manners, though ſincerely intended 

© and rationally planned, is referred to the time 
when ſome craving paſſion ſhall be fully grati- 
fied, or ſome powerful allurement ceaſe its 
importunity. 

Thus procraſtination is accumulated on pro- 
craſtination, and one impediment ſucceeds ano- 
ther, till age ſhatters our reſolution, or death inter- 
eepts the project of amendment. Such is often 
the end of ſalutary purpoſes, after they have 
long delighted the imagination, and appeaſed 
that diſquiet which every mind feels from known 
miſconduct, when the attention is not diverted 
by buſineſs or by pleaſure. | | 

Nothing ſurely can be more unworthy of a 
reaſonable nature, than to continue in a ſtate ſo 
oppoſite to real happineſs, as that all the peace 
of ſolitude, and felicity of meditation, muſt ariſe 
from reſolutions of forſaking it. Yet the world 
will often afford examples of men, who paſs 
months and years in a continual war with their 
own convictions, and are daily dragged by ha- 
bit, or betrayed by paſſion, into practices which 
they cloſed and opened their eyes with purpoſes 
to avoid ; purpoſes which, though ſettled on 

| conviction, 
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conviction, the firſt impulſe of momentary deſire 
totally overthrows. 

The influence of cuftom is indeed ſuch, that 
to conquer it will require the utmoſt efforts of 
fortitude and virtue; nor can I think any man 
more worthy of veneration and renown, than 
thoſe who have burſt the ſhackles of habitual 
vice. This victory however has different de- 
grees of glory as of difficulty; it is more heroick 
as the objects of guilty gratification are more 
familiar, and the recurrence of ſolicitation more 
frequent. He that from experience of the folly 
of ambition reſigns his offices, may ſet himſelf 
free at once from temptation to der his 
life in courts, becauſe he cannot regain his 
former ſtation. He who is enflaved by an amo- 
rous paſſion, may quit his tyrant in diſguſt, and 
abſence will, without the help of reaſon, over- 
come by degrees the deſire of returning. But 
thoſe appetites to which every place affords their 
proper object, and which requires no prepara» 
tory meaſures or gradual advances, are more 
tenaciouſly adheſive; the with is ſo near the en- 
joyment, that compliance often precedes conſi- 
deration, and before the powers of reaſon can 
be ſummoned, the time for employing them is 


Indolence is therefore one of the vices from 


which thoſe whom it once infects are ſeldom re- 
formed. Every other ſpecies of luxury operates 
upon ſome appetite that is quickly ſatiated, and 
requires ſome concurrence of art or accident 
which every place will not ſupply ; but the de- 
fire of eaſe acts equally at all hours, and the 
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longer it is indulged is the more increaſed. To 
do nothing is in every man's power; we can 
never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapſe to indolence is ſoft and imperceptible, 
becauſe it is only a mere ceſſation of activity; but 
the return to diligence is difficult, hecauſe it im- 
plies a change from reſt to motion, from pri- 
vation to reality. 


Facilis deſcenſus averni: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis ; 
Sed revacare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft. Vis. 


The gates of Hell are open night and day 

Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way 

But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies, 

In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. DRYDEN. 


Of this vice, as of all others, every man who 
indulges it is conſcious ; we all know our own 
ſtate, if we could be induced to conſider it; and 
it might perhaps be uſeful to the conqueſt of all 
theſe enſnarers of the mind, if at certain ſtated 
days life was reviewed. Many things negeſſary 
are omitted, becauſe we vainly imagine that they 
may be always performed ; and what cannot be 
done without pain will for ever be delayed, if 
the time of doing it be left unſettled. No cor- 
ruption 1s great but by long negligence, which 
can ſcarcely prevail in a mind regularly and 
frequently awakened by periodical remorſe. He 
that thus breaks his life into parts, will find in 
himſelf a deſire to diſtinguiſh every ſtage of his 


exiſtence by ſome improvement, and delight 
1 himſelf 
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himſelf with the approach of the day of recol- 
lection, as of the time which is to begin a new 
ſeries of virtue and felicity. 


NUMB. 156. SATURDAY, Sept. 14, 1751. - 


Nunguam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit. Jvv. 
For Wiſdom ever echoes Nature's voice. 


E* RY government, ſay the politicians, is per- 

petually degenerating towards corruption, 
from which it muſt be reſcued at certain periods 
by the reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, and 
the re-eſtabliſhment of its original conſtitution. 
Every animal body, kccording to the methodick 
Phyſicians, is, by the predominance of ſome 
_ exuberant quality, continually declining towards 
diſeaſe and death, which muſt be obviated by a 
ſeaſonable reduction of the peccant humour to 
the juſt equipoiſe which health requires. 

In the ſame manner the ſtudies of mankind, 
all at leaſt which, not being ſubje& to rigorous 
demonſtration, admit the influence of fancy and 
caprice, are perpetually tending to error and 
confuſion. Of the great principles of truth 
which the firſt ſpeculatiſts diſcovered, the ſim- 
plicity is embarraſſed by ambitious additions, or 
the evidence obſcured by inaccurate argumenta- 
tion; and as they deſcend from one ſucceſſion 
of writers to another, like light tranſmitted from 
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room to room, they loſe their ſtrength and 


ſplendour, and fade at laſt in total evaneſcence. 

The ſyſtems of learning therefore muſt be 
ſometimes reviewed, complications analyſed into 
principles, and knowledge diſentangled from 
opinion. It is not always poſſible, without a 
cloſe inſpection, to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots 
of conſequential reaſoning, which grow out of 
ſome radical poſtulate, from the branches which 
art has engrafted on it. The accidental preſcrip- 
tions of authority, when time has procured 
them veneration, are often confounded with the 
laws of nature, and thoſe rules are ſuppoſed co- 
eval with reaſon, of which the firſt riſe cannot 
be diſcovered. 

Criticiſm has ſometimes permitted fancy to 
dictate the laws by which fancy ought to be re- 
ſtrained, and fallacy to perplex the principles by 
which fallacy is to be detected; her ſuperintend- 
ance of others has betrayed her to negligence of 

herſelf ; and, like the ancient Scythians, by ex- 
tending her conqueſts over diſtant regions, ſhe 
has left her throne vacant to her ſlaves. 

Among the laws of which the deſire of ex- 
tending authority, or ardour of promoting know- 
ledge, has prompted the preſcription, all which 
writers have received, had not the ſame original 
right to our regard. Some are to be conſidered 
as fundamental and indiſpenſable, others only as 
uſeful and convenient; ſome as dictated by 
reaſon and neceſſity, others as enacted by deſ- 
potick antiquity ; ſome as invincibly ſupported 
by their conformity to the order of 'nature and 
operations of the intellect; others as formed by 


accident, 
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accident, ox inſtituted by example, and therefore 
always liable to diſpute and alteration. 

That many rules have been advanced without 
conſulting nature or reaſon, we cannot but ſuſ- 
pect, when we find it peremptorily decreed by 
the ancient maſters, that only three ſpeaking per- 
ſonages ſhould appear at once upon the flage ; a 
law which, as the variety and intrieacy of modern 
plays has made it impoſſible to be obſerved, we 
now violate without ſcruple, and, as experience 
proves, without inconvenience, 

The original of this precept was merely acci- 
dental. Tragedy was a monody or ſolitary ſong 
in honour of Bacchus, improved afterwards into 
a dialogue by the addition of another ſpeaker ; 
but the ancients, remembering that the tragedy 
was at firſt pronounced only by one, durſt not 
for ſome time venture beyond two; at laſt, when 
cuſtom and inipunity had tnade theni daring, 
they extended their liberty to the admiſſion of 
three, but reſtrained themſelves by a critical edit 
from further exorbitance. | 

By what accident the number of acts was li- 
mited to five, I know not that any author has 
informed us ; but certainly it is not determined 
by any neceſſity ariſing either from the nature 
of action or propriety of exhibition. An act 
is only the repreſentation of ſuch a part of the 
buſineſs of the play as proceeds in an unbroken 
tenor, or without any intermediate pauſe. No- 
thing is more evident than that of ev 
and by conſequence of every dramatick action, 
the intervals may be more or fewer than five; 
and indeed the rule is upon the Engliſb ſtage 
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every day broken in effect, without any other 
miſchief than that which ariſes from an abſurd 
endeavour to obſerve it in appearance. When- 
ever the ſcene is ſhifted the act ceaſes, ſince ſome 
time is neceſlarily ſuppoſed to elapſe while the 
-perſonages of the drama change their place. 

With no greater right to our obedience have 
the criticks confined the dramatick action to a 
certain number of hours. Probability requires 
that the time of action ſhould approach ſome- 
what nearly to that of exhibition, and thoſe 
plays will always be thought moſt happily con- 
ducted which crowd the greateſt variety into the 
leaſt ſpace. But ſince it will frequently happen 
that ſome deluſion muſt be admitted, I know 
not-where the limits of imagination can be fixed. 
It is rarely obſerved that minds, not prepoſſeſſed 
by mechanical criticiſm, feel any offence from the 
extenſion of the intervals between the acts; nor 
can I conceive it abſurd or impoſſible, that he 
who can multiply three hours into twelve or 
twenty-four, might image with equal eaſe a 
greater number, 

I know not whether he that profefles to regard 
no other laws than thoſe of nature, will. not be 
inclined to receive tragi-comedy to his protec- 
tion, whom, however generally condemned, 
her own laurels have hitherto ſhaded from the 
fulminations of criticiſm. For what is there 
in the mingled drama which impartial reaſon 
can condemn ? The connection of important 
with trivial incidents, ſince it is not only com- 
mon but perpetual in the world, may ſurely 
be allowed upon the ſtage, which pretends only 

to 
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to be the mirrour of life. The impropriety of 
ſuppreſſing paſſions before we have raiſed them 
to the intended agitation, and of diverting the 
expectation from an event which we keep ſuſ- 
pended only to raiſe it, may be ſpeciouſly ur- 
ged. But will not experience ſhew this objec- 
tion to be rather ſubtle than juſt? Is it not 
certain that the tragick and comick affections 
have been moved alternately with equal force, 
and that no plays have oftner filled the eye with 
tears, and the breaſt with palpitation, than thoſe 
which are variegated with interludes of mirth ? 
I do not however think it ſafe to judge of 
works of genius merely by the event. The re- 
ſiſtleſs viciſſitudes of the heart, this alternate pre- 
valence of merriment and ſolemnity, may ſome- 
times be more properly aſcribed to the vigour of 
the writer than the juſtneſs of the deſign ; and 
inſtead of vindicating tragi-comedy by the ſuc- 
ceſs of Shakeſpeare, we ought perhaps to pay 
new honours to that tranſcendent and unbound- 
ed genius that could preſide over the paſſions in 
ſport; who, to actuate the affections, needed 
not the ſlow gradation of common means, but 
could fill the heart with inſtantaneous jollity or 
ſorrow, and vary our diſpoſition as he changed 
his ſcenes. Perhaps the effects even of Shake- 
ſpeare's poetry might have heen yet greater, had 
he not counteracted himſelf ; and we might have 
been more intereſted in the diſtreſſes of his he- 
roes, had we not been ſo frequently diverted 

by the jokes of his buffoons, 
There are other rules more fixed and obliga- 
tory. It is neceſſary that of every play the chief 
H 3 action 
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action ſhould be ſingle; for ſince a play repre 
ſents ſome tranſaction, through its regular ma- 
turation to its final event, two actions equally 
important muſt evidently conſtitute two plays. 

As the deſign of tragedy is to inſtruct by mo- 
ving the paſſions, it muſt always have a hero, 
a perſonage apparently and inconteſtably ſupe- 
rior to the reſt, upon whom the attention 
may be fixed and the anxiety ſuſpended. For 
though of two perſons oppoſing each other with 
equal abilities and equal virtue, the auditor will 
inevitably in time chooſe his favourite, yet as that 
choice muſt be without any cogency of convic- 
tion, the hopes or fears which it raiſes will be 
faint and languid. Of two heroes acting in con- 
federacy againſt a common enemy, the virtues 
or dangers will give little emotion, becauſe each 
claims our concern with the ſame right, and the 
heart lies at reſt between equal motives. 

It ought to be the firſt endeavour of a writer 
to diſtinguiſh nature from cuſtom ; or that which 
is eſtabliſhed becauſe it is right, from that which 
is right only becauſe it is eſtabliſhed ; that he 
may neither violate eſſential principles by a de- 
fire of novelty, nor debar himſelf from the at- 
tainment of beauties within his view, by a need- 
leſs fear of breaking rules which no literary dic. 
tator had authority to enact. 
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. aids 
Tir, & dvdpas wiye cinta nd eu How. 
Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 
ELPHINSTOX. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


| 1122 one of your correſpondents has pre- 
ſumed to mention with ſome contempt that 
preſence of attention and eaſineſs of addreſs, 
which the polite have long agreed to celebrate 
and eſteem, yet I cannot be perſuaded to think 
them' unworthy of regard or cultivation; but 
am inclined to believe that, as we ſeldom value 
rightly what we have never known the miſe- 
ry of wanting, his judgment has been viti- 
ated by his happineſs; and that a natural exu- 
berance of aſſurance has hindered him from 
diſcovering its excellence and uſe. 

This felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitu- 
tion, or obtained by early habitudes, I can 
ſcarcely contemplate without envy. I was bred 
under a man of learning in the country, who 
inculcated nothing but the dignity of knowledge 
and the happineſs of virtue. By frequency of 
admonition and confidence of affertion, he pre- 
vailed upon me to believe, that the ſplendour of 
literature would always attract reverence, if not 
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darkened by corruption. I therefore purſued 
my ſtudies with inceſſant induſtry, and avoided 
every thing which I had been taught to confider 
either as vicious or tending to vice, becauſe I 
regarded guilt and reproach as inſeparably unit- 
ed, and thought a tainted reputation the greateſt 
calamity. | 

At the univerſity, I found no reaſon for chan- 
ging my opinion ; for though many among my 
fellow-ſtudents took the opportunity of a more 
remiſs diſcipline to gratify their paſſions ; yet 
virtue preſerved her natural ſuperiority, and 
thoſe who ventured to neglect, were not ſuffered 
to inſult her. The ambition of petty accom- 
pliſhments found its way into the receptacles of 
learning, but was obſerved to ſeize commonly 
on thoſe who either neglected the fciences or 
could not attain them; and I was therefore 
confirmed in the doctrines of my old maſter, and 
thought nothing worthy of my care but the 
means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 

This purity of manners, and intenſenets of ap- 
plication, ſoon extended my renown, and I was 
_ applauded by thoſe, whoſe opinion I then thought 
unlikely to deceive me, as a young man that 
gave uncommon hopes of future eminence. 
My performances in time reached my native 
province, and my relations congratulated them- 
ſelves upon the new honours that were added 
to their family. | 

I returned home covered with academical lau- 
rels, and fraught with criticiſm and philoſophy: 
The wit and the ſcholar excited curioſity, and 
my acquaintance was ſolicited by innumerable. 

invita- 
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invitations. -'To pleaſe will always be the wiſh 
of benevolence, to be admired muſt be the 
conſtant aim of ambition ; and I therefore con- 
ſidered myſelf as about to receive the reward 
of my honeſt labours, and to find the efficacy 
of learning and of virtue. 

The third day after my arrival I dined at the 
houſe of a gentleman who had ſummoned a 
multitude of his friends to the annual celebra- 
tion of his wedding-day. I ſet forward with 
great exultation, and thought myſelf happy that 
I had an opportunity of diſplaying my know- 
ledge to ſo numerous an aſſembly. I felt no 
ſenſe of my own inſufficiency, till going up 
ſtairs to the dining- room, I heard the mingled 
roar of obſtreperous merriment. I was how- 
ever diſguſted rather than terrified, and went 
forward without dejection. The whole com- 
pany roſe at my entrance; but when I ſaw ſo 
many eyes fixed at once upon me, I was blaſted 
with a ſudden imbecility; I was quelled by 
ſome nameleſs power which I found impoſ- 
ſible to be reſiſted. My fight was dazzled, my 
cheeks glowed, my perceptions were confound- 
ed; I was haraſſed by the multitude of eager 
ſalutations, and returned the common civilities 
with heſitation and impropriety ; the ſenſe of 
my own blunders increaſed my confuſion, and 
before the exchange of ceremonies allowed me 
to fit down, I was ready to fink under the op- 
preſſion of ſurprize; my yoice grew weak, and 
my knees trembled. | 
The aſſembly then reſumed their places, and I 

ſat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To 
the 
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the queſtions of curioſity, or the appeals of 


complaiſance, I could ſeldom anſwer but with 
negative monoſyllables, or profeſſions of igno- 
rance; for the ſubjects on which they converſed, 
were ſuch as are ſeldom diſcuſſed in books, and 
were therefore out of my range of knowledge. 
At length an old clergyman, who rightly. con- 
jectured the reaſon of my conciſeneſs, relieved 
me by ſome queſtions about the preſent ſtate of 
natural knowledge, and engaged me, by an ap- 

rance of doubt and oppoſition, in the expli- 
cation and defence of the Nezetonian philoſophy. 
The conſciouſneſs of my own abilities rouſed 
me from depreſſion, and long familiarity with 
my ſubje& enabled me to diſcourſe with eaſe and 
volubility ; but however I might pleaſe myſelf, 
I found very little added by my demonſtrations 
to the ſatisfaction of the company and my anta- 
goniſt, who knew the laws of converſation too 
well to detain their attention long upon an un- 
pleaſing topick, after he had commended my 
acuteneſs and comprehenſion, diſmiſſed the con- 
troverſy, and reſigned me to my former inſigni- 
ficance and perplexity, 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, who 
had heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the 
tea-table. I congratulated myſelf upon an op- 
portunity to eſcape from the company, whoſe 
gaiety began to be tumultuous, and among whom 
ſeveral hints had been dropped of the uſeleſſneſs 
of univerſities, the folly of book-learning, and 
the awkwardneſs of ſcholars. To the ladies there- 
fore I flew, as to a refuge from clamour, inſult, 


and ruſticity; but found my heart fink as I ap- 
3 10 proached 
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proached their apartment, and was again diſcon- 
certed by the ceremonies of entrance, and con- 
founded by the neceflity of encountering ſq 
many eyes at once. 

When I ſat down ] conſidered that ſomething 
pretty was always ſaid to ladies, and reſolved to 
recover my credit by ſome elegant obſervation 
or graceful compliment. I applied myſelf to the 
recollection of all that I had read or heard in 
. praiſe of beauty, and endeavoured to accommo- 

date ſome claſſical compliment to the preſent oc- 
caſion. I ſunk into profound meditation, revolved 
the characters of the heroines of old, conſidered 
whatever the poets have ſung in their praiſe, and 
after having borrowed and invented, choſen and 
rejected a thouſand ſentiments, which, if I had 
uttered them, would not have been underſtood, 
I was awakened from my dream of learned gal- 
lantry, by the ſervant who diſtributed the tea. 

There are not many ſituations more inceſſant- 
ly uneaſy than that in which the man is placed 
who is watching an opportunity to ſpeak, with- 
out courage to take it when it is offered, and 
who, though he reſolves to give a ſpecimen of 
his abilities, always finds ſome reaſon or other 
for delaying it to the next minute. I was aſha- 
med of ſilence, yet could find nothing to ſay of 

elegance or importance equal to my wiſhes. The 
ladies, afraid of my learning, thought themſelves 
not qualified to propoſe any ſubject of prattle ta 
a man ſo famous, for A and there was 
nothing on either ſide but impatience and vexa- 
tion. | 


In 
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In this conflict of ſhame, as I was reaſſem- 
bling my ſcattered ſentiments, and, reſolving to 
force my imagination to ſome ſprightly ſally, 
had juſt found a very happy compliment, by 
too much attention ro my own meditations, [ 


ſuffered the ſaucer to drop from my hand. The 


cup was broken, the lap-dog was ſcalded, a bro- 
caded petticoat was ſtained, and the whole aſ- 
ſembly was thrown into diſorder. I now con- 
ſidered all hopes of reputation as at an end, and 
while they were conſoling and aſſiſting one ano- 
ther, ſtole away in ſilence. 

The miſadventures of this unhappy day are 
not yet at an end; I am afraid of meeting the 
meaneſt of them that triumphed over me in this 
ſtate of ſtupidity and contempt, and feel the 
ſame terrors encroaching upon my heart at the 


ſight of thoſe who have once impreſſed them. 


Shame, above any other paſſion, propagates itſelf. 
Before thoſe who have ſeen me confuſed, I can 
never appear without new confuſion, and the 
remembrance of the weakneſs which 1 formerly 
diſcovered, hinders me from acting or ſpeaking 
with my natural force, 

But is this miſery, Mr. Rambler, never to 
ceaſe ? have I ſpent my life in ſtudy only to be- 
come the ſport of the ignorant, and debarred 
myſelf from all the common enjoyments of 
youth to collect ideas which muſt ſleep in ſilence, 
and form opinions which I muſt not divulge ? 
Inform me, dear fir, by what means I may re- 
ſcue my faculties from theſe ſhackles of cowardice, 
how I may riſe to a level with my fellow-beings, 
recal myſelf from this languor of involuntary 

ſubjec= 
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ſubjection to the free exertion of my intellects, 
and add to the power of reaſoning the liberty of 


ſpeech. 
I am, SIR, &c. 
VERECUNDULUS. 
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Grammatici certant, et adhuc ſub judice lis eff. Hoz. 
——Criticks yet contend, . 
And of their vain diſputings find no end. Francis. 


RITICISM, though dignified from the earli- 
eſt ages by the labours of men eminent for 
knowledge and ſagacity, and, ſince the revival 
of. polite literature, the favourite ſtudy of Euro- 
pean ſcholars, has not yet attained the certainty 
and ſtability of ſcience, The rules hitherto re- 
ceived, are ſeldom drawn from any ſettled prin- 
ciple or ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapted to the 
natural and invariable conſtitution of things; but 
will be found upon examination the arbi 
edits of legiſlators, authoriſed only by them- 
ſelves, who, out of various means — which the 
ſame end may be attained, ſelected ſuch as hap- 
N to occur to their own reflection, and == 
a law which idleneſs and timidity were too 
willing to obey, prohibited new experiments of 
wit, rettrained fancy from the indulgence of her 
innate inclination to hazard and adventure, and 
condemned 
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rondemned all future flights of genius to purſue 
the path of the Meonian eagle. 

This authority may be more juſtly oppoſed, as 
it is apparently derived, from them whom they 
endeavour to control; for we owe few of the 
rules of writing to the acuteneſs of criticks, who 
have generally no other merit than that, having 
read the works of great authors with attention, 
they have obſerved the arrangement of their mat- 
ter, or the graces of their expreſſion, and then 
expected honour and reverence for precepts 
which they never could have invented: fo that 
practice has introduced rules, rather than rules 
have directed practice. | 

For this reaſon the laws of every ſpecies of 
writing have been ſettled by the ideas of him who 
firſt. raiſed it to reputation, without enquiry 
whether his performances were not yet ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement. The excellencies and faults 
of celebrated writers have been equally recom- 
mended to poſterity; and ſo far has blind reve- 
rence prevailed, that even the number of their 
books has been thought worthy of imitation. 

The imagination of the firſt authors of lyrick 
_ was vehement and rapid, and their know- 

edge various and extenſive. Living in an age 
when ſcience had been little cultivated, and when 
the minds of their auditors, not being accuſtom- 
ed to aceurate inſpection, were eafily dazzled by 
glaring ideas, they applied themſelves to inſtruc, 
rather by ſhort ſentences and ſtriking thoughts, 
than by regular argumentation; and finding at- 
' tention more ſucceſsfully excited by ſudden ſal- 
lies and unexpected exclamations, than by the 
more 
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more artful and placid beauties of methodical de- 
duction, they looſed their genius to its own 
courſe, paſſed from one ſentiment to another 
without expreſſing the intermediate ideas, and 
roved at large over the ideal world with fuch 
lightneſs and agility, that their footſteps are 
ſcarcely to be traced. 

From this accidental peculiarity of the an- 
cient writers the criticks deduce the rules of lyrick 

, which they have ſet free from all the 
laws by which other compoſitions are confined, 
and allow to neglect the niceties of tranſition, to 
ſtart into remote digreſſions, and to wander 
without reſtraint from one ſcene of imagery to 
another. 

A writer of later times has, by the vivacity of 

his eſſays, reconciled mankind to the ſame li- 
centiouſneſs in ſhort diſſertations; and he there- 
fore who wants {kill to form a plan, or diligence 
to purſue it, needs only entitle his performance 
an eſſay; to acquire the right of heaping toge- 
ther the collections of half his life, without or- 
der, coherence, or propriety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured with 
out diſguſt when they are aſſociated with tran- 
ſcendent merit, and may be ſometimes recom- 
mended to weak judgments by the luſtre which 
they obtain from their union with excellence; 
but it is the buſineſs of thoſe who preſume to 
fuperintend the taſte or morals of mankind, to 
ſeparate deluſive combinations, and diſtinguiſh 
that which may be praiſed from that which can 
only be excuſed. As vices never promote hap- 
pineſs, though when overpowered by more ac- 

tive 
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tive and more numerous virtues they cannot 
totally deſtroy it; ſo confuſion and irregularity 
produce no beauty, though they cannot always 
obſtruct the brightneſs of genius and learning. 
To proceed from one truth to another, and con- 
ne& diſtant propoſitions by regular conſe- 
quences, is the great prerogative of. man. Inde- 
pendent and unconnected ſentiments flaſhing 
upon the mind in quick ſucceſſion, may, for a 
time, delight by their novelty, but they differ 
from ſyſtematical reaſoning, as ſingle notes from 
harmony, as glances of lightning from the radi- 
ance of the ſun. 

When rules are thus drawn, rather from pre- 
cedents than reaſon, there is danger net only 
from the faults of an author, but from the er- 
rors of thoſe who criticiſe his works; ſince they 
may often miſlead their pupils by falſe repreſent- 
ations, as the Ciceroniaus of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury were betrayed into barbariſms by corrupt 
copies of their darling writer. | 

It is eſtabliſhed at preſent, that the proemial 
lines of a poem, in which the general ſubje& is 
propoſed, muſt be void of glitter and embelliſh- 
ment. The firſt lines of Paradiſe Loft,” ſays 
Addiſon, ©* are perhaps as plain, ſimple, and un- 
* adorned, as any of the whole poem; in which 
“ particular the author has conformed himſelf 
© to the example of Homer, and the precept of 
& Horace. 

This obſervation ſeems to have been made by 
an implicit adoption of the common opinion, 
without conſideration either of the precept or ex- 
ample. Had Horace been conſulted, he would 

| | have 
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have been found to direct only what ſhould be 
compriſed in the propoſition, not how it ſhould 
be expreſſed, and to have commended Homer in 
oppolition to a meaner poet, not for the gradual 
elevation of his diction, but the judicious ex- 
panſion of his plan ; for diſplaying unpromiſed 
events, ndt for producing unexpected elegancies. 


—$pecioſa debinc miragula promit, . | 
Antiphaten Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybdim, 

But from u cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 

And pours his ſpecious miracles to fight 

Antiphztes his hidevus feaſt devours, * 
Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. | Francts: 


Tf the exordial verſes of Homer be compared 
with the reſt of the poem, they will not appear 
remarkable for clearneſs or ſimplicity, but ra- 
ther eminently adorned and illuminated · 


Apa wor ine Moba moron, 3; A, Woe | 
Iaayxtn, ime} Teoir; iepor wionighper imapoe” | 
ona Gg idr dr, wy, vio Tyre | | 
Hou d by iv worry ve (ary oy xala fupors * | 
Apriuer@> vv Te FO x5 vorey dra p- 

Ax x od” . 4 ros it c i iuevic Tep* 

Avro yag opdipyoiv d rau dx, 1 
Ny wios 6: name Pods 9 rięi At | 11 
Holy avrap 6 Toioi aÞtiaero veriuucy nuagy 

ra. auch ye, bra, hdr Acts, wi nas NH. 

The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O muſe ! reſound. 

Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall, 
Wand'ring from clime to clime obſervant ſtray'd, 

Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd, 


vol. 111. I n 
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On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore ; 
Vain toils! their impious folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day: 
The god vindictive doom'd them never more 
(Ah, men unbleſs'd) to touchth at natal ſhore, 
O ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 
Celeſtial muſe! and to our world relate. Porz: 


The firſt verſes of the Ziad are in like man- 
ner particularly ſplendid, and the propoſition of 
the Eneid cloſes with dignity and magnificence 
not often to be found even in the poetry of 
Virgil. 

The intent of the introduction is to raiſe ex- 
pectation, and ſuſpend it; ſomething therefore 
muſt be diſcovered, and ſomething concealed; 
and the poet, while the fertility of his invention 
is yet unknown, may properly recommend him- 
ſelf by the grace of his language. 


He that reveals too much, or promiſes too lit- 


tle; he that never irritates the intellectual appe- 
tite, or that immediately ſatiates it, equally de- 
feats his 'own purpoſe. It is neceſſary to the 
pleaſure of the reader, that the events ſhould not 
be anticipated, and how then can his attention 
be invited but by grandeur of expreſſion ? 
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Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolore 


* Poſſic et magnaih morbi deponere partem. Hos. 
The pow'r of words, and ſoothing ſounds, appeaſe 
The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe. RANCIS, 


THE imbecility with which Verecundului 
complains that the preſence of a numerous 
aſſembly freezes his faculties, is particularly in- 
cident to the ſtudious part of mankind, whoſe 
education neceſſarily ſecludes them in their 
earlier years from mingled converſe, till at their 
diſmiſſion from ſchools and academies the 
plunge at once into the tumult of the worl 
and coming forth from the gloom of ſolitude are 
overpowered by the blaze of publick life. 

[t is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, 
as the feathers and ſtrength of a bird grow to- 
gether, and her wings are not completed till 
ſhe is able to fly, ſo ſome proportion ſhould be 
preſerved in the human kind between judg- 
ment and courage; the precipitation of inex- 
perience is therefore reſtrained by ſhame, and 
we remain ſhackled by timidity, till we have 
learned to ſpeak and act with propriety. 

I believe few can review the days of their 
youth, without recollecting temptations, which 
ſhame, rather than virtue, enabled them to reſiſt; 
and opinions which, however erroneous in their 
principles and dangerous in their conſequences, 
they have panted to advance at the hazard of 

I 2 contempt 
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contempt and hatred, when they found them- 
ſelves irreſiſtibly depreſſed by a languid anxiety, 
which ſeized them at the moment of utterance, 
and ſtill gathered ſtrength from their endea- 
vours to reſiſt it. 

It generally happens that aſſurance keeps an 
even pace with ability, and the fear of miſ- 
carriage, which hinders our firſt attempts, is 
gradually diſſipated as our ſkill advances towards 
certainty of ſucceſs. That baſhfulneſs therefore 
which prevents diſgrace, that ſhort and tempo- 
rary ſhame, which ſecures us from the danger 
of laſting reproach, cannot be properly counted 
among our misfortunes. 

Baſhfulneſs, however it may incommode for 
a moment, ſcarcely ever produces evils of long 
continuance; it may fluſh the cheek, flutter in 
the heart, deject the eyes, and enchain the 
tongue, but its miſchiefs ſoon paſs off without 
remembrance. It may ſometimes exclude plea- 
ſure, but ſeldom opens any avenue to ſorrow 
or remorſe. 

It is obſerved ſomewhere, that /e have re- 
fented of having forborne to ſpeak. 

Toexcite oppoſition, and inflame malevolence, 
is the unhappy privilege of courage made arro- 
gant by conſciouſneſs of ſtrength. No man finds 
in himſelf any inclination to attack or oppoſe 
him who confeſſes his ſuperiority by bluſhing 
in his preſence. Qualities exerted with appa- 
rent fearfulneſs, receive applauſe from eve 
voice, and ſupport from every hand. Diffidence 
may check reſolution and obſtruct performance, 
but compenſates its embarraſſments by more im- 

portant 
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ortant advantages; it conciliates the proud, 
and ſoftens the ſevere, averts envy from excel - 
lence, and cenſure from miſcarriage. 

It may indeed happen that knowledge and 
virtue remain too long congealed by this frigo- 
rifick power, as the principles of vegetation are 
ſometimes obſtructed by lingering froſts. He 
that enters late into a publick ſtation, though 
with all the abilities requiſite to the diſcharge of 
his duty, will find his powers at firſt impeded 
by a timidity which he himſelf knows to be 
vicious, and muſt ſtruggle long againſt dejec- 
tion and reluctance, before he obtains the full 
command of his own attention, and adds the 
gracefulneſs of eaſe to the dignity of merit. 

For this diſeaſe of the mind I know not 
whether any remedies of much efficacy can be 
found. To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed to the 
eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal without 
perturbation ; to tell him whoſe life has paſled 
in the ſhades of contemplation, that he muſt 
not be diſconcerted or perplexed in receiving 
and returning the compliments of a ſplendid 
aſſembly ; is to adviſe an inhabitant of Braſil 
or Sumatra not to ſhiver at an Engliſh winter, 
or him who has always lived upon a plain to 
look from a precipice without emotion. It is 
to ſuppoſe cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controllable by 
reaſon, and to endeavour to communicate by pre- 
cept that which only time and habit can beſtow. 

He that hopes by philoſophy and contempla- 
tion alone to fortify himſelf againſt that awe 
which all, at their firft appearance on the ſtage 


of life, muſt feel from the ſpectators, will, at 
I 3 the 
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the hour of need, be mocked by his reſolution; 
and I doubt . 7 the reſervatives which 
Plato relates Alcibiades to — ave received from 
Socrates, when he was about to ſpeak in pub- 
lick, proved ſufficient to ſecure him from the 
powerful faſcination. 

Yet, as the effects of time may by art and in- 
duſtry be accelerated or retarded, it ,cannot be 

improper to conſider how this troubleſome in- 
ſtint may be oppoſed when it exceeds its juſt 
proportion, and inſtead of repreſſing petulance 
and temerity, filences eloquence and debilitates 
force; ſince, though it cannot be hoped that 
anxiety ſhould be immediately diflipated, it 
may be at leaſt ſomewhat abated ; and the paſ- 
ſions will operate with leſs violence, when rea- 
ſon riſes againſt them, than while ſhe either 
ſlumbers in neutrality, or, miſtaking her in- 
tereſt, lends them her aſſiſtance. 

No cauſe more frequently produces baſhful- 
neſs than too high an opinion of our own im- 
portance. He that imagines an aſſembly filled 
with his merit, panting with expectation, and 
huſhed with attention, eafily terrifies himſelf 
with the dread of diſappointing them, and 
ſtrains his imagination in purſuit of ſomething 
that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and 
ſhew that his reputation was not gained by 
chance. He conſiders, that what he ſhall ſay 
or do will never be forgotten ; that renown or 
infamy are ſuſpended upon every ſyllable, and 
that nothing ought to fall from him which will 
not bear the teſt of time. Under ſuch ſolici- 
tude, who can wonder that the mind is over- 


whelmed 
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whelmed, and by ſtruggling with attempts above 
her ſtrength, quickly ſinks into languiſhment 


and deſpondency ? 
The moſt uſeful medicines are often unplea- 


ſing to the taſte. Thoſe who are oppreſled by 
their own reputation, will perhaps not be com- 
forted by hearing that their cares are unneceſ- 
ſary. But the truth is, that no man is much 
regarded by the reſt of the world. He that 
conſiders how little he dwells upon the condi- 
tion of others, will learn how little the atten- 
tion of others is attracted by himſelf. While 
we ſee multitudes paſſing before us, of whom 
perhaps not one appears to deſerve our notice 
or excite our ſympathy, we ſhould remember, 
that we likewiſe are loſt in the ſame throng ; 
that the eye which happens to glance upon us 
is turned in a moment on him that follows us, 
and that the utmoſt which we can reaſonably 
hope or fear, is to fill a vacant hour with 
prattle, and be forgotten, 


— — 
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iter ſe convenit urfis, Joy. 


Beaſts of each kind their fellows ſpare ; 
Bear lives in amity with bear. | 


{6 = HE world,” ſays Locke, “ has people of 
all ſorts.” As in the general hurry 
produced by the ſuperfluities of ſome, and ne- 
| I 4 ceſſities 
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ceſſities of others, no man needs to ſtand ſtill 
for want of employment; ſo in the innumerable 

ations of ability, and endleſs varieties of ſtudy 
and inclination, no employment can be vacant 
for want of a man qualified to diſcharge it. 

Such is probably the natural ſtate of the uni- 
verſe, but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and 
paſſion, that the benefit of this adaption of men 
to things is not always perceived. The folly or 
indigence of thoſe who ſet their ſervices to ſale, 
inclines them to boaſt of qualifications which 
they do not poſſeſs, and attempt buſineſs which 
they do not underſtand; and they who have 
the power of aſſigning to others the talk of life, 
are ſeldom honeſt or ſeldom happy in their no- 
minations. Patrons are corrupted by avarice, 
cheated by credulity, or overpowered by reſiſt- 
leſs ſolicitation. They are ſometimes too ſtrong- 
ly influenced by honeſt prejudices of friendſhip, 
of the prevalence of virtuous compaſſion. For, 
whatever cool reaſon may direct, it is not eaſy 
for a man of tender and ſcrupulous goodneſs to 
overlook the immediate effect of his own actions, 
by turning his eyes upon remoter conſequences, 
and to do that which muſt give preſent pain, 
for the ſake of obviating evil yet unfelt, qr ſe- 
curing advantage in time to come. What is 
diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we have 
no wiſh to it, eaſily eſcapes our notice, or takes 
ſuch a form as deſire or imagination beſtows 
upon it. 

Every man might for the ſame reaſon, in the 
multitudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome 
kindred mind with which he could unite in con- 

fidence 
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ſidence and friendſhip; yet we ſee wary” ſtrag- 
gling ſingle about the world, unhappy for want 
of an aſſociate, and pining with the neceſſity of 
confining their ſentiments to their own boſoms. 
This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from 
ſtruggles of the will againſt the underſtanding. 
It is not often difficult to find a ſuitable compa- 
nion, if every man would be content with ſuch 
as he is qualified to pleaſe. But if yanity tempts 
him to forſake his rank, and poſt himſelf among 
thoſe with whom no common intereſt or mutual 
pleaſure can ever unite him, he muſt always 
live in a ſtate of unſocial ſeparation, without 
tenderneſs and without truſt, 
There are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain diſtance, and which, when 
any irregular motive impels them towards con- 
tat, ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome 
invincible repulſion. There are others which 
immediately cohere whenever they come into 
the reach of mutual attraction, and with very 
little formality of preparation mingle intimately 
as ſoon as they meet. Every man, whom 
either buſineſs or curioſity has thrown. at large 
into the world, will recolle& many inſtances 
of fondneſs and- diſlike, which have forced 
themſelves upon him without the intervention 
of his judgment ; of diſpoſitions to court ſome 
and avoid others, when he could aſſign no rea- 
ſon for the preference, or none adequate to the 
violence of his paſſions ; of influence that acted 
inſtantaneouſly upon his mind, and which no 
arguments or perſuaſions could ever overcome. 
ap | Among 
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Among thoſe with whom time and inter. 
courſe have made us familiar, we feel our affec- 
tions divided in different proportions without 
much regard to moral or intellectual merit, 
Every man knows ſome whom he cannot in- 
duce himſelf to truſt, though he has no reaſon 
to ſuſpect that they would betray him; thoſe 
to whom he cannot complain, though he never 
obſerved them to want compaſſion ; thoſe in 
whoſe preſence he never can be gay, though 
excited by invitations to mirth and freedom ; 
and thoſe from whom he cannot be content to 
receive inſtruction, though they never inſulted 
his ignorance by contempt or oftentation. 

That much regard is to be had to thoſe in- 
ſtints of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon 
ſhould blindly follow them, I am far from in- 
tending to inculcate : It is very certain that by 
indulgence we may give them ftrength which 
they have not from nature, and almoſt every 
example of ingratitude and treachery proves, 
that by obeying them we may commit our hap- 
pineſs to thoſe who are — unworthy of ſo 
great a truſt. But it may deſerve to be remark- 
ed, that ſince few contend much with their in- 
clinations, it is generally vain to ſolicit the 
good-will of thoſe whom we perceive thus in- 
voluntarily alienated from us ; neither know- 
ledge nor virtue will reconcile antipathy, and 
though officiouſneſs may for a time be admitted, 
and diligence applauded, they will at laſt be 
diſmiſſed with coldneſs, or diſcouraged by 


neglect, 
Some 
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Some have indeed an occult power of ſteal, 
ing upon the affections, of exciting univerſal 
benevolence, and diſpoſing every heart to fond- 
neſs and friendſhip. But this is a felicity 
granted only to the favourites of nature. The 
greater part of mankind find a different recep- 
tion from different diſpoſitions ; they ſometimes 
obtain unexpected careſſes from thoſe whom 
they never flattered with uncommon regard, 
and ſometimes exhauſt all their arts of pleaſing 
without effect. To theſe it is neceſſary to look 
round and attempt every breaſt in which they 
find virtue ſufficient for the foundation of 
friendſhip ; to enter into the crowd, and 
whom chance will offer to their notice, till they 
fix on ſome temper congenial to their own, as 
the magnet rolled in the duſt collects the frag- 
ments of its kindred metal from a thouſand 
particles of other ſubſtances. | 

Every man muſt have remarked the facility 
with which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes 
gained by thoſe to whom he never could have 
imparted his own. We are by our occupations, 
education, and habits of life, divided almoſt 
into different ſpecies, which regard one another 
for the moſt part with ſcorn and malignity. 
Each of theſe claſſes of the human race has de- 
ſires, fears, and converſation, vexations and 
merriment, peculiar to itſelf ; cares which ano- 
ther cannot feel; pleaſures which he cannot 
partake ; and modes of expreſſing every ſenſa- 
tion which he cannot underſtand. That frolick 
which ſhakes one man with laughter, will con- 
vulſe another with indignation ; the ſtrain of 
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zocularity which in one place obtains treats and 
patronage, would in another be heard with in- 
difference, and it a third with abhorrence. 

To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others, to 
procure love we muſt pleaſe them. Ariftotle 
obſerves, that old men do not readily form 
friendſhips, becauſe they are not eaſily ſuſcep- 
tible of pleaſure. He that can contribute to 
the hilarity of the vacant hour, or partake with 
equal guſt the favourite amuſement, he whoſe 
mind is employed on the ſame objects, and who 
therefore never haraſſes the underſtanding with 
unaccuſtomed ideas, will be welcomed with ar- 
dour, and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys 
thoſe recommendations by faults with which 
peace and ſecurity cannot conſiſt. 

It were happy if, in forming friendſhips, vir- 
tue could concur with pleaſure ; but the greateſt 
part of human gratifications approach ſo nearly 
to vice, that few who make the delight of 
others their rule of conduct, can avoid diſinge- 
nuous compliances ; yet certainly he that ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be driven or allured from virtue, 
miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince he gains ſuccour 
by means, for which his friend, if ever he be- 
comes wile, muſt ſcorn him, and for which at 
laſt he muſt ſeorn himſelf. 
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Nu Mn. 161. TuzsDAx, October 1, 1751. 


Oli vag Dru yoin, Tod 5 " Ardpur, Hon. 


Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays. 


Mr. RAMBLER,. 
SIR, 

you have formerly obſerved that cunoſity 

often terminates in barren knowledge, and 
that the mind is prompted to ſtudy and enquiry 
rather by the uneaſineſs of ignorance, than the 
hope of profit, Nothing can be of leſs im- 
portance to any preſent intereſt than the fortune 
of thoſe who have been long loſt in the grave, 
and from whom nothing now can be hoped or 
feared. Yet to rouſe the zeal of a true anti- 
quary, little more is neceſſary than to mention 
a name which mankind have conſpired to for- 
get; he will make his way to remote ſcenes of 
action through obſcurity and contradiction, as 
Tully fought amidſt buſhes and brambles the 
tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce, or receives the rent of 
an eſtate, to know through what families the 
land has paſſed, who is regiſtered in the Con- 
queror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, how often it has 
been forfeited by treaſon, or how often ſold b 
prodigality, The power or wealth of the pres. 
ſent inhabitants of a country cannot be much 


increaſed 
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increaſed by an enquiry after the names of thoſe 
barbarians, who deſtroyed one another twent 
centuries ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter of woods 
or convenience of paſturage. Yet we ſee that no 
man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a new pur- 
chaſe till he has learned the hiſtory of his grounds 
from the ancient inhabitants of the pariſh, and that 
no nation omits to record the actions of their an: 
ceſtors, however bloody, ſavage, and rapacious: 

The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities 
call it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or little 
things. I have always thought it unworthy of 
a wile man to ſlumber in total inactivity, only 
becauſe he happens to have nv employment 
equal to his ambition or genius; it is therefore 
my cuſtom to apply my attention to the objects 
before me, and as I cannot think any place whol- 
ly unworthy of notice that affords a habitation 
to a man of letters, I have colle&ed the hiſtory 
and antiquities of the ſeveral garrets in which I 
have reſided. 


How ſmall to others; but how great to me 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has beeri 


able to extend to a conſiderable length; but the 
woman with whom I now lodge has lived only 


* eighteen months in the houſe, and can give no 


account of its ancient revolutions ; the plaiſterer 
having, at herentrance, obliterated, by his white- 
waſh, all the ſmoky memorials which former 
tenants had left upon the ceiling, and perhaps 
drawn the veil of oblivion over politicians, phi- 
loſophers, and poets. 

Whea 
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When I firſt cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
lady told me, that ſhe hoped I was nor an author, 
for the lodgers on the firſt floor had ſtipulated 
that the upper rooms ſhould not be occupied by 
a noiſy trade. I very readily promiſed to give 
no diſturbance to her family, and ſoon diſpatch- 
ed a bargain on the uſual terms. 

I had not ſlept many nights in my new apart- 
ment before I began to enquire after my prede- 
ceſſors, and found my landlady, whoſe imagina- 
tion is filled chiefly with her own affairs, very 
ready to give me information. 

Curioſity, like all other defires, produces pain 
as well as pleaſure. Before ſhe began her nar- 
rative, I had heated my head with expectations 
of adventures and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſ- 
guiſe, and learning in diſtreſs; and was ſome- 
what mortified when I heard that the firſt tenant 
was a tailor, of whom nothing was remember- 
ed but that he complained of his room for want 
of light; and, after having lodged in it a month, 
and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece of 
cloth which he was truſted to cut out, and was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat from this 
quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived 
from the country, who lived for five weeks with 
great regularity, and became by frequent treats 
very much the favourite of the family, but at 
laſt received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in 
Cheapfide, that ſhe brought the reputation of the 
houſe into danger, and was thereſore diſmiſſed 
with good advice. 


The 
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The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight; 
my landlady began to think that ſhe had judg- 
ed hardly, and often wiſhed for ſuch another 
lodger. At laſt an elderly man of a grave aſ- 
pect read the bill, and bargained for the room 
at the very firſt price that was aſked. He lived 
in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went out till evening, 
and then returned early, ſometimes cheerful, 
and at other times dejected. It was remarkable, 
that whatever he purchaſed, he never had ſmall 
money in his pocket, and though cool and tem- 
perate on other occaſions, was always vehement 
and ſtormy till he received his change. He paid 
his rent with great exactneſs, and ſeldom failed 
once a week to requite my landlady's civility 
with a ſupper. At laſt, ſuch is the fate of hu- 
man felicity, the houſe was alarnied at midnight 
by the conſtable, who demanded to ſearch the 
garrets. My landlady aſſuring him that he had 
miſtaken the door, conducted him up ſtairs, 
where he found the tools of a coiner ; but the 
tenant had crawled along the roof to an empty 
houſe, and eſcaped; much to the joy of my 
landlady, who declares him a very honeſt man; 
and wonders why any body ſhould be hanged for 
making money when ſuch numbers are in want 


of it. She however confeſſes that ſhe ſhall for 


the future always queſtion the character of thoſe 
who take her garret without beating down the 


the price. 


The bill was then placed again in the window, 
and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven weeks 
by innumerable paſſengers, who obliged her to 
climb with them every hour up five ſtories, and 

theri 
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then diſliked the proſpect, hated the noiſe of a 
publick ſtreet, thought the ſtairs narrow, object- 
ed to a low ceiling, required the walls to be hung 
with freſher paper, aſked queſtions about the 
neighbourhood, could not think of living ſo far 
from their acquaintance, wiſhed the windows 
had looked to the ſouth rather than the weſt, told 
how the door and chimney might have been 
better diſpoſed, bid her half the price that ſhe 
aſked, or promiſed to give her earneſt the next 
day, and came no more. | 

At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſhed 
waiſtcoat, deſired to ſee the garret, and when 
he had ſtipulated for two long ſhelves, and a a 
larger table, hired it at a low rate. When the 
affair was completed, he looked round him with 
great ſatisfaction, and repeated fome words 
which the woman did not underſtand. In two 
days he brought a great box of books, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his room, and lived very inoffenſively, 
except that he frequently diſturbed the inha- 
bitants of the next floor by unſeaſonable noiſes. 
He was generally in bed at noon, but from even- 
ing to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud with 
great vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as in rage, 
ſometimes threw down his poker, then clattered 
his chairs, then ſat down in deep thought, and 
again burſt out into loud vociferations ; ſome- 
times he would ſigh as oppreſſed with miſery, 
and ſometimes ſhake with convulſive laughter. 
When he encountered any of the family, he 
gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, except 
that as he went up ſtairs he often repeated, 

O, vwiprara Tuare voi, - 
This habitant th' aerial regions boaſt, 
VOL, II, K hard 
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'BY hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened ſo 
BY often, that they learned them without under- 
0 ſtanding them. What was his employment ſhe 

did not venture to aſk him, but at laſt heard a 

Printer's boy enquire for the author. 
My landlady was very often adviſed to beware 
of this ſtrange man, who, though he was quiet 
for the preſent, might perhaps become outrage- 
ous in the hot months; but as ſhe was punctu- 
ally paid, ſhe could not find any ſufficient reaſon 
for diſmiſſing him, till one night he convinced 
her, by ſetting fire to his curtains, that it was 
not ſafe to have an author for her inmate. 
She had then for fix weeks a ſucceſſion of te- 
nants who left the houſe on Saturday, and in- 
ſtead of paying their rent, ſtormed at their land- 
11 lady. At laſt ſhe took in two ſiſters, one of 

_— whom had ſpent her little fortune in procuring 
191 remedies for a lingering diſeaſe, and was now 
ſupported and attended by the other: ſhe climbed 
with difficulty to the apartment, where ſhe 
1 languiſhed eight weeks without impatience 

| or lamentation, except for the expence and 
f fatigue which her fiſter ſuffered, and then 
Wl calmly and contentedly expired. The ſiſter fol- 

| lowed her to the grave, paid the few debts ne 
they had contracted, wiped away the tears o 
uſeleſs ſorrow, and returning to the buſineſs 
of common life, reſigned to me the vacant habi- 
tation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which 
have happened in the narrow ſpace where my 
preſent fortune has fixed my reſidence, So true 
it is that amuſement and inſtruction are always 

at 
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at hand for thoſe who have ſkill and willingneſs - 

to find them; and fo juſt is the obſervation of 
zvenal, that a ſingle houſe will ſhew whatever 

is done or ſuffered in the world. 


I am, SIR, &c. 


| —  —— 
— — — 
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Orbuz er, & lacupler, & Bruto confule natur, 
tibi veras credit amicitia ? 


Sunt vere ; ſed Juvenit, pauper habebas 
8 , mortens dike ils rams, Maur. 


What! old, and rich, and childleſs too, 

And yet believe your friends are true? 

Truth might — to thoſe belong, 

To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; 

But, truſt me, for the new you have, 

They'll love you dearly——in your grave. F. Lewis. 


O of the complaints uttered by Milton's 

Sampſon, in the anguiſh of blindneſs, is, that 
he ſhall paſs his life under the direction of others; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but muſt lie at the mercy of thoſe 
who undertake to guide him, 

There is no ſtate more contrary to the digni- 
ty of wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited de- 
pendence, in which the underſtanding lies uſe 
leſs, and every motion is received from external 
impulſe. Reaſon is the great diſtinction of hu- 
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man nature, the faculty by which we approach 


to ſome degree of aſſociation with celeſtial intel- 
' ligences; but as the excellence of every power 


appears only in its operations, not to have rea- 
ſon, and to have it uſeleſs and unemployed, is 
nearly the ſame, 

Such is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence 
of things is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external 
and accidental appendages. A fmall variation 
of trifling circumſtances, a ſlight change of form 
by an artificial dreſs, or a caſual difference of 
appearance, by a new light and ſituation, will 
conciliate affection or excite abhorrence, and de- 
termine us to purſue or to avoid. Every man 
conſiders a neceſſity of compliance with any will 
but his own, as the loweſt ſtate of ignominy and 
meanneſs; few are ſo far loſt in cowardice or 
negligence, as not to rouſe at the firſt inſult of 
tyranny, and exert all their force againſt him 
who uſurps their property, or invades any pri- 
vilege of ſpeech or action. Yet we ſee often 
thoſe who never wanted ſpirit to repel encroach- 
ment or oppoſe violence, at laſt, by a gradual 
relaxation of vigilance, delivering up, without 
capitulation, the fortreſs which they defended - 
againſt aſſault, and laying down unbidden the 
weapons which they graſped the harder for every 
attempt to wreſt them from their hands. Men 
eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom often reſign them- 
ſelves to voluntary pupillage, and ſuffer their 
lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, and 


their choice to be regulated by preſumptuous 


ſtupidity. 
This 
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This unreſiſting acquieſcence in the determi- 
nation of others may be the conſequence of ap- 
plication to ſome ſtudy remote from the beaten 
track of life, ſome employment which does not 
allow leiſure for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe 
petty affairs, by which nature has decreed a 
great part of our duration to be filled. To a 
mind thus withdrawn from common objects, it 
is more eligible to repoſe on the prudence of 
another, than to be expoſed every moment to 
ſlight interruptions. The ſubmiſſion which ſuch 
confidence requires, is paid without pain, be- 
cauſe it implies no confeſſion of inferiority. 
The buſineſs from which we withdraw our 
cognizance, is not above our abilities, but be- 
low our notice, We pleaſe our pride with the 
effets of our influence thus weakly exerted, 
and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher orb, from 
which we regulate ſubordinate agents by a flight 
and diſtant ſuperintendence. But whatever va- 
nity or abſtraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafe- 
ly do that by others which might be done by 
himſelf; he that indulges negligence will quick- 
ly become ignorant of his own affairs; and he 
that truſts without reſerve will at laſt be de- 
ceived, | 

It is however impoſſible but that, as the at- 
tention tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it 
muſt retire from another; and he that omits the 
care of domeſtick buſineſs, becauſe he is en- 
groſſed by enquiries of more importance to man- 
kind, has at leaſt the merit of ſuffering in a good 
cauſe. But there are many who can plead no 
ſuch extenuation of their folly ; who ſhake off 
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the burden of their ſtation, not that they may 
ſoar with leſs incumbrance to the heights of 
knowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter 
at eaſe and ſleep in quiet; and who ſelect for 
friendſhip and confidence not the faithful and 
the virtuous, but the ſoft, the civil, and com- 
pliant. N 

This openneſs to flattery is the common diſ- 
grace of declining life. When men feel weak- 
neſs increaſing on them, they naturally deſire 
to reſt from the ſtruggles of contradiction, the 
fatigue of reaſoning, the anxiety of circumſpec- 
tion ; when they are hourly tormented with 
pains and diſeaſes, they are unable to bear any 
new diſturbance, and conſider all oppoſition as 
an addition to miſery, of which they feel already 
more than they can patiently. endure. Thus 
deſirous of peace, and thus fearful of pain, the 
old man ſeldom enquires after any other qua- 
lities in thoſe whom he careſſes, than quickneſs 
in conjecturing his deſires, activity in ſupply- 
ing his wants, dexterity in intercepting com- 
plaints before they approach near enough to diſ- 
turb him, flexibility to his preſent humour, ſub- 
miſſion to haſty petulance, and attention to wea- 
riſome narrations. By theſe arts alone many 
have been able to defeat the claims of kindred 
and of merit, and to enrich themſelves with pre- 
ſents and legacies, 

Thrafybulus inherited a large fortune, and aug» 
mented it by the revenues of ſeveral lucrative 
employments, which he diſcharged with ho- 
nour and dexterity. He was at laſt wiſe enough 
to conſider, that life ſhould not be devoted whol- 


ly 
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ly to accumulation, and therefore retiring to his 
eſtate, applied himſelf to the education of his 
children, aud the cultivation of domeſtick hap- 
pineſs. e 

He paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, and ſaw his care amply recompenſed; his 
daughters were celebrated for modeſty and ele- 
gance, and his ſons for learning, prudence, and ſpi- 

rit. In time the eagerneſs with which the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen courted his alliance, obliged 
him to reſign his daughters to other families; the 
vivacity and curioſity of his ſons hurried them 
dut of rural privacy into the open world, from 
whence they had not ſoon an inclination to re- 
turn. This however he had always hoped ; he 
pleaſed himſelf with the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, 
and felt no inconvenience from ſolitude till an 
apoplexy deprived him of his wife. 

Thraſybults had now no companion; and the 
maladies of increaſing years having taken from 
him much of the power of procuring amuſement 
for himſelf, he thought it neceſſary to procure 
ſome inferior friend who might eaſe him of his 
economical ſolicitudes, and divert him by cheer- 
ful converſation. All theſe qualities he ſoon re- 
collected in Vafer, a clerk in one of the offices 
over which he had formerly preſided. Vafer 
was invited to viſit his old patron, and being by 
his ſtation acquainted with the preſent modes 
bf life, and by conſtant practice dextrous in bu- 
ſineſs entertained him with ſo many novelties, 
and fo readily diſentangled his affairs, that he 
was deſired to reſign his clerkſhip, and accept a 
liberal ſalary in the houſe of Thraſybulus. 


oo Vafer, 
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Vafer, having always lived in a ſtate of de- 
pendance, was well verſed in the arts by which 
favour is obtained, and could without repugnance 
or heſitation accommodate himſelf to every ca- 
price, and echo every opinion. He never doubt- 
ed but to be convinced, nor attempted oppoſi- 
tion but to flatter Thraſybulus with the pleaſure 
of a victory. By this practice he found his way 
intò his patron's heart, and having firſt made 
himſelf agreeable, ſoon became important. His 
inſidious diligence, by which the lazineſs of age 
was gratified, engroſſed the management of af- 
fairs; and his petty offices of civility, and occa- 
ſional interceſſions, perſuaded the tenants to con- 
{ider him as their friend and benefactor, and to 
entreat his enforcement of their repreſentations 
of hard years, and his countenance to petitions. 
for abatement of rent. 

Thraſybulus had now banquetted on flattery, 
till he could no longer bear the harſhneſs of re- 
monſtrance, or the inſipidity of truth. All con- 
trariety to his own opinion ſhocked him like a 
violation of ſome natural right, and all recom- 
mendation of his affairs to his own inſpection 
was dreaded by him as a ſummons to torture, 
His children were alarmed by the ſudden riches 
of Vafer, but their complaints were heard by 
their father with impatience, as the reſult of a 
conſpiracy againſt his quiet, and a deſign to con- 
demn him, for their own advantage, to groan 
out his laſt hours in perplexity and drudgery. 
The daughters retired with tears in their eyes, 
but the ſon continued his importunities till he 
found his inheritance hazarded by his obſtinacy. 
Vafer 
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Vaſer triumphed over all their efforts, and conti- 
nuing to confirm himſelf in authority, at the 
death of his maſter purchaſed an eſtate, and 
bade defiance to enquiry and juſtice. 


_— 
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Mitte ſuperba pati faſtidia, ſpemque caducam 
Deſpice ; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. SxNxNxcl. 


Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. F. Lewis. 
N ONE of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth and 
power upon indigence and dependance 
is more miſchievous in its conſequences, or more 
frequently practiſed with wanton negligence, 
than the encouragement of expectations which 
are never to be gratified, and the elation and de- 
preſſion of the heart by needleſs viciſſitudes of 
hope and diſappointment. 

Every man 1s rich or poor, according to the 
proportion between his deſires and enjoyments 
any enlargement of wiſhes is therefore equally 
deſtructive to happineſs with the diminution of 
poſſeſſion, and he that teaches another to long 
for what he never ſhall obtain, is no leſs an ene- 
my to his quiet, than if he had robbed him of 
part of his patrimony. IE 

But repreſentations thus refined exhibit no 


adequate idea of the guilt of pretended friend- 
ſhip; of artifices by which followers are attracted 


only 
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only to decorate the retinue of pomp, and ſwell 
the ſhout of popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with 
contempt and ignominy, when their leader has 
ſucceeded or miſcarried, when he is ſick of ſhow 
and weary of noiſe. While a man, infatuated 
with the promiſes of greatneſs, waſtes his hours 
and days in attendance and ſolicitation, the honeſt 
opportunities of improving his condition paſs by 
without his notice; he neglects to cultivate his 
own barren ſoil, becauſe he expects every mo- 
ment to be placed in regions of ſpontaneous fer- 
tility, and is ſeldom rouſed from his deluſion, 
but by the gripe of diſtreſs which he cannot re- 
fiſt, and the ſenſe of evils which cannot be reme- 
died. 

The puniſhment of Tantalut in the infernal 
regions affords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, 
flattered with the approach of advantage, doom- 
ed to loſe it before it comes into his reach, al- 
ways within a few days of felicity, and always 
ſinking back to his former wants, 
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« I ſaw,” ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, © the ſevere 
* puniſhment of Tantalus. In a lake whoſe 
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« waters approached to his lips, he ſtood burn- 
« ing with thirſt, without the power to drink. 
« Whenever he inclined his head to the ſtream, 
« ſome deity commanded it to be dry, and the 
« dark earth appeared at his feet, Around him 
« lofty trees — their fruits to view; the pear, 
„ the Pomegranate, and the apple, the green 
“ olive, and the luſcious hg quivered before him. 
« which, whenever he extended his hand to 
« ſeize them, were inatched by the winds into 
„ clouds and obſcurity.” 

This image of miſery was perhaps originally 
ſuggeſted to ſome poet by the conduct of his pa- 
tron, by the daily — of ſplendor 
which he never muſt partake, by fruitleſs at- 
tempts to catch at interdicted happineſs, and by 
the ſudden evaneſcence of his reward, when he 
thought his labours almoſt at an end. To groan 
with poverty, when all about him was opulence, 
riot, and ſuperfluity, and to find the favours 
which he had long been encouraged to hope, and 
had long endeavoured to deſerve, {quandered-at 
laſt on nameleſs ignorance, was' to thirſt with 
water flowing before him, and to ſee the fruits 
to which his hunger was haſtening, ſcattered hy 
the wind. Nor can my correſpondent, whateyer 
he may have ſuffered, expreſs with more juſt- 
neſs or force the vexations of dependance. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


I AM one of thoſe mortals who have been court- 
ed and envied as the favourites of the great. 
Having 
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Having often gained the prize of compoſition at 


the univerſity, I began to hope that I ſhould ob- 
tain the ſame diſtinction in every other place, 
and determined to forſake the profeſſion to which 
I was deſtined by my parents, and in which the 
intereſt of my family would have procured me 
a very advantageous ſettlement, The pride of 
wit fluttered in my heart, and when J prepared 
to leave the college, nothing entered my imagi- 
nation but honours, careſſes, and rewards, riches 
without labour, and luxury without expence. 

I however delayed my departure for a time, 
to finiſh the perforniance by which I was to draw 
the firſt notice of mankind upon me. When it 
was completed I hurried to London, and conſi- 
dered every moment that paſſed before its publi- 
cation, as loſt in a kind of neutral exiſtence, and 
cut off from the golden hours of happineſs and 
fame. The piece was at laſt printed and diſſe- 
mitiated by rapid fale ; I wandered from one 
place of concourſe to another, feaſted from morn- 
ing to night on the repetition of my own praiſes, 
and enjoyed the various conjectures of criticks, 
the miſtaken candour of my friends, and the im- 
potent malice of my enemies. Some had read 
the manuſcript, and rectified its inaccuracies ; 
others had ſeen it in a ſtate ſo imperfect, that 
they could not forbear to wonder at its preſent 
excellence; ſome had converſed with the author 
at the coffee-houſe; and others gave hints that 
they had lent him money. ; . 

I knew that no performance is ſo favourably 
read as that of a writer who ſupprefles his name, 


and therefore reſolved to remain. concealed, till 
thoſe 


4 
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thoſe by whom literary reputation is eſtabliſhed 
had given their ſuffrages too 83 to retract 
them. At length my bookſeller informed me 
that Aurantius, the ſtanding patron of merit, had 
ſent enquiries after me, and invited 'me to his 
acquaintance. - 7 

The time which I had long expected was now 
arrived, I went to Aurantius with a beating 
heart, for I looked upon our interview as the 
critical moment of my deſtiny. I was received 
with civilities, which my academick rudeneſs 
made me unable to repay ; but when I had re- 
covered from my confuſion, I proſecuted the 
converſation with ſuch livelineſs and propriety, 
that I confirmed my new friend in his eſteem of 
my abilities, and was diſmiſſed with the utmoſt 
ardour of profeſſion and raptures of fondnels. 

I was ſoon ſummoned to dine with Aurantius, 
who had aſſembled the moſt judicious of his 
friends to partake of the entertainment. Again 
I exerted my powers of ſentiment and expreſſion, 
and again found every eye ſparkling with de- 
light, and every tongue filent with attention. 
I now became familiar at the table of Aurantius, 
but could never, in his moſt private or jocund 
hours, obtain more from him than-general de- 
clarations of eſteem, or endearments of tender- 
neſs, which included no particular promiſe, and 
therefore conferred no claim. This frigid reſerve 
ſomewhat diſguſted me, and when he complain- 
ed of three days abſence, I took care to inform 
him with how much importunity of kindneſs I 
had been detained by his rival Pollio. 

Auran- 
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Autantius now conſidered his honour as en- 


dangered by the deſertion of a wit, and left I 


ſhould have an inclination to wander, told me 


that I could never find a friend more conſtant or 


zealous than himſelf; that indeed he had made no 
promiſes, becauſe he hoped to ſurpriſe me with 
advancement, but had been filently promoting 
my intereſt, and ſhould continue his good offices, 
unleſs he found the kindneſs of others more de- 
fired. 9 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your 
philoſophy within the attraction of greatneſs, 
you know the force of ſuch language introduced 
with a ſmile of gracious tenderneſs, and impreſſ- 
ed at the concluſion with an air of ſolemn ſince- 


rity. From that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly 


to Aurantius, and as he immediately refumed his 


former gaiety, expected every moment a ſum- 
mons to ſome employment of dignity and profit. 
One month ſucceeded another, and in defiance 
of appearances I ſtill fancied myſelf nearer to my 
wiſhes, and continued to dream of ſucceſs, and 
wake to diſappointment. At laſt the failure of 
my little fortune compelled me to abate the fi- 
nery which I hitherto thought neceſſary to the 
company with whom | aſſociated, and the rank 
to which I ſhould be raiſed. Aurantius, from 
the moment in which he diſcovered my poverty, 
conſidered me as fully in his power, and after- 
wards rather permitted my attendance than in- 
vited it; thought himſelf at liberty to refuſe my 
viſits, whenever he had other amuſements with- 
in reach, and often ſuffered me to wait, without 
pretending any neceſſary buſineſs. When I was 
| admitted 
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admitted to his table, if any man of rank equal 
to his own was preſent, he took occaſion to men- 
tion my writings, and commend my ingenui- 
ty, by which he intended to apologize for the 
confuſion of diſtinctions, and the improper aſ- 
ſortment of his company; and often called upon 
me to entertain his friends with my productions, 
as a ſportſman delights the {quires of his neigh- 
bourhood with the curvets of his horſe, or the 
obedience of his ſpaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his 
practice to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiring 
me to write upon ſuch ſubjects as he thought 
ſuſceptible of ornament and illuſtration. With 
theſe extorted performances he was little ſatis- 
fied, becauſe he rarely found in them the ideas” 
which his own imagination had ſuggeſted, and 
which he therefore thought more natural than 
mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rude- 
neſs and inſult ſoon enter the breach. He now 
found that he might ſafely haraſs me with vex- 
ation, that he had fixed the ſhackles of patron- 
age upon me, and that I could neither reliſt him 
nor eſcape. At laſt, in the eighth year of my 
ſervitude, when the clamour of creditors was 
vehement, and my neceſſity known to be ex- 
treme, he offered me a ſmall office, but hinted 
his expeQation that I ſhould marry a young 
woman with whom he had been acquainted. 

I was not ſo far depreſſed by my calamities 
as to comply with his propoſal ; but knowing 
that complaints and expoſtulations would but 
gratify his inſolence, I turned away with that 
10 contempt 
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contempt with which I ſhall never want ſpirit 
to treat the wretch who can outgo the guilt of 
a robber without the temptation of his profit, 
and who lures the credulous and thoughtleſs to 
maintain the ſhow of his leyee, and the mirth 
of his table, at the expence of honour, happi- 
neſs, and life. | 


I am, SIR, &c. 
LIBERALIS. 


— 
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Vitium, Gaure, Catonis haber, Mazr. 


Gaurus pretends to Cats's fame 
And proves——by Cato's vice, his claim. 


ISTINCTION is ſo pleaſing to the pride of 
man, that a great part of the pain and plea- 
ſure of life ariſes from the gratification or diſ- 
appointment of an inceſſant wiſh for ſuperiority, 
from the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of ſecret compe- 
titions, from victories and defeats, of which, 
though they appear to us of great importance, 
in reality none are conſcious except ourſelves. 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this love 
of praiſe is the variety of means by which its 
attainment 1s attempted. Every man, however 
hopeleſs his pretenſions may appear to all but 


himſelf, has ſome project by which he hopes to 
riſe 
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riſe to reputation; ſome art by which he ima- 
ines that the notice of the world will be at- 
tracted ; ſome quality, good or bad, which diſ- 
criminates him from the common herd of mor- 
tals, and by which others may be perfuaded to 
love, or compelled to fear him. The aſcents of 
honour, however ſteep, never appear inacceſ- 
ſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcale the precipices by 
which valour and learning have conducted their 
favourites, diſcovers ſome by-path, or eaſter ac- 
clivity, which, though it cannot bring him to 
the ſummit, will yet enable him to overlook' 
thoſe with whom he is now contending for emi- 
nence ; and we ſeldom require more to the hap- 
pineſs of the preſent hour, than to ſurpaſs him 
that ſtands next before us, | 
As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and 
act wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire 
to honour and applauſe propoſe to themſelves 
ſome example which ſerves as the model of their 
conduct and the limit of their hopes. Almoſt 
every man, if cloſely examined, will be found 
to have enliſted himſelf under ſome leader whom 
he expects to conduct him to renown ; to have 
ſome hero or other, living or dead, in his view, 
whoſe character he endeavours to aſſume, and 
whoſe performances he labours to equal. 
When the original is well choſen and judici- 
ouſly copied, the imitator often arrives at ex- 
cellence, which he could never have attained 
without direction; for few are formed with abi- 
lities to diſcover new poſſibilities of excellence, 
and to diftinguiſh themſelves by means never 
tried before. | "IJ: 
VOL. 111, L But 
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But folly and idleneſs often contrive to gra- 
tify pride at a cheaper rate: not the qualities 
which are moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are 
of eaſieſt attainment, are ſelected for imitation ; 
and the honours and rewards which publick 
gratitude has paid to the benefactors of man- 
kind, are expected by wretches who can only 
imitate them in their vices and defects, or 
adopt ſome petty ſingularities, of which thoſe 
from whom they are borrowed, were ſecretly 
aſhamed. 

No man riſes to ſuch a height as to become 
conſpicuous, but he is on one fide cenfured b 
nndiſcerning malice, which reproaches him for 
his beſt actions, and ſlanders his apparent and 
inconteſtable excellencies; and idolized on the 
other by ignorant admiration, which exalts his 
faults and follies into virtues. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that he by whoſe intimacy his acquaint- 
ances imagine themſelves dignified, generall 
diffuſes among them his mien and his habits ; 
and indeed, without more vigilance than is ge- 
nerally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it 1s not eaſy when we con- 
verſe much with one whoſe general character 
excites our veneration, to eſcape all contagion 
of his peculiarities, even when we do not deli- 
berately think them worthy of our notice, and 
when they would have excited laughter or diſ- 
ouſt, had they not been protected by their alli- 
ance to nobler qualities, and accidentally con- 
ſorted with knowledge or with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, 
ſometimes ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly upon 
the 
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the wiſe and virtuous, but by injudicious fond- 
neſs or thoughtleſs vanity are adopted with de- 
ſign, There is ſcarce any failing of mind or 
body, any error of opinion, or depravity of 
practice, which, inſtead of producing ſhame and 
diſcontent, its natural effects, has not at one 
time or other gladdened vanity with the hopes 
of praiſe, and been diſplayed with oſtentatious 
induſtry by thoſe who ſought kindred minds 
among the wits or heroes, and could prove their 
relation only by ſimilitude of deformity, 

In conſequence of this perverſe ambition, every 
habit which reaſon condemns may be indulged 
and avowed. When a man is upbraided with 
his faults, he may indeed be pardoned if he 
endeavours to run for ſhelter to ſome cele- 
brated name; but it is not to be ſuffered that, 
from the retreats to which he fled from infamy, 
he ſhould iſſue again with the confidence of 
conqueſts, and call upon mankind for praiſe. 
Yet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony in 
luxury, deſtroy their health with debauchery, 
and enervate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe 
there have been ſome whom luxury never could 
ſink into contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from 
the praiſe of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy 
characters in the groſs, and the force which the 
recommendation of illuſtrious examples adds to 
the allurements of vice, ought to be conſidered 
by all whoſe character excludes them from the 
ſhades of ſecrecy, as incitements to ſcrupulous 
caution and univerſal purity of manners. No 
man, however enſlaved to his appetites, or hur- 

| L i ried 
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ried by his paſſions, can, while he preſerves his 
intellects unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf with pro- 
moting the corruption of others. He whoſe 
merit has enlarged his influence, would ſurel 
with to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet 
ſuch will be the effect of his reputation, while 
he ſuffers himſelf to indulge in any favourite 
fault, that they who have no hope to reach his 
excellence will catch at his failings, and his vir- 
tues will be cited to juſtify the copiers of his 
vices. 

It is particularly the duty of thoſe who con- 
ſign illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take care 
leſt their readers be miſled by ambiguous ex- 
amples. That writer may be juſtly condemned 
as an enemy to goodneſs, who ſuffers fondneſs 
or intereſt to confound right with wrong, or to 
ſhelter the faults which even the wiſeſt and the 
beſt have committed from that ignominy which 
guilt ought always to ſuffer, and with which it 
ſhould be more deeply ſtigmatized when digni- 
hed by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, 
ſince we ſhall be in danger of beholding it with- 
out abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid open, 


and the eye ſecured from the deception of ſur- 
rounding ſplendour, | 
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Nu uz. 165. TuzsDAY, October 15, 1751. 


"Hy vlog, ad wimg; vv yngav, N, νẽ,q 
u uovor i TavTwy oixTpo5 iv auPoriges, 
Os roͤrt u x duvdiunv, onen* de iv e ex. 
Nov d more Xenolar i z, TOT ix. 
| ANTIPHILUS, 


Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; 

A harder caſe than mine was never told; | 

Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them had none; 

Loaded with riches now, the pow'r is gone, F. Lewis, 


To the RAMBLER, 


SIR, 


HE writers who have undertaken the un- 
promiſing taſk of moderating defire, exert 

all the power of their eloquence, to ſhew that 
happineſs is not the lot of man, and have by 
many arguments and examples proved the in- 
ſtability of every condition by which envy or 
ambition are excited. They have ſet before our 
eyes all the calamities to which we are expoſed 
from the frailty of nature, the influence of acci- 
dent, or the ſtratagems of malice; they have 
terrified greatneſs with conſpiracies, and riches 
with anxieties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty 
with diſeaſe. 

All the force of reaſon, and all the charms of 

language, are indeed neceſſary to ſupport poſi- 
tions which every man hears with a wiſh to con- 
fute them, Truth finds an eafy entrance into 
L 3 the 
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the mind when ſhe is introduced by deſire, and 
attended by pleaſure; but when ſhe intrudes 
uncalled, and brings only fear and ſorrow in her 
train, the paſſes of the intellect are barred 
againſt her by prejudice and paſſion; if ſhe ſome- 
times forces her way by the batteries of argu- 
ment, ſhe ſeldom long keeps poſſeſſion of her 
conqueſts, but is ejected by ſome favoured ene- 
my, or at beſt obtains only a nominal ſove- 
reignty, without influence and without autho- 
rity. f 

That life is ſhort we are all convinced, and 
yet ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs our pro- 
jects or limit our expectations; that life is mi- 
ſerable we all feel, and yet we believe that the 
time is near when we ſhall feel it no longer. 
But to hope happineſs and immortality is equally 
vain. Our ſtate may indeed be more or leſs 
imbittered, as our duration may be more or leſs 
contracted; yet the utmoſt felicity which we 
can ever attain will be little better than allevia- 
tion of miſery, and we ſhall always feel more 
pain from our wants than pleaſure from our en- 
joyments. The incident which I am going to 
relate will ſnew, that to deſtroy the effect of all 
our ſucceſs, it is not neceſſary that any ſignal 
calamity ſhould fall upon us, that we ſhould be 
haraſſed by implacable perſecution, or excruci- 
ated by irremediable pains ; the brighteſt hours 
of proſperity have their clouds, and the ſtream 
of life, if it is not ruffled by obſtructions, will 
grow putrid by ſtagnation, 

My father reſolving not to imitate the folly 
of his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the 


youn ger 
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younger ſons encumbrances on the eldeſt, de- 
ſtined me to a lucrative profeſſion; and I being 
careful to loſe no opportunity of improvement, 
was, at the uſual time in which young men en- 
ter the world, well qualified for the exerciſe of 
the buſineſs which I had choſen. 

My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in publick, 
and my impatience of the narrow ſcheme of life 
to which my indigence confined me, did not 
ſuffer me to continue long in the town where 1 
was born, I went away as from a place of con- 
finement, with a reſolution to return no more, 
till I ſhouid be able to dazzle with my ſplendour 
thoſe who now looked upon me with con- 
tempt, to reward thoſe who had paid honours 
to my dawning merit, and to ſhow all who had 
ſuffered me to glide by them unknown and ne- 
gleted, how much they miſtook their intereſt 
in omitting to propitiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when I ſallied forth 
into the unknown world, in queſt of riches and 
honours, which I expected to procure in a very 
ſhort time ; for what could withhold them from 
induſtry and knowledge? He that indulges hope 
will always be diſappointed. Reputation I very 
ſoon obtained; but as merit is much more 
cheaply acknowledged than rewarded, I did not 
hnd myſelf yet enriched in proportion to my 


celebrity. 
I had however in time ſurmounted the oh- 


ſtacles by which envy and competition obſtruct 
the firſt attempts of a new claimant, and ſaw my 
opponents and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing their 


deſpair of ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip 
L 4 and 
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and yielding to my influence. They who once 

urſued me, were now ſatisfſied to eſcape from 
me; and they who had before thought me pre- 
ſumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had 
now their utmoſt with, if they were permitted 
at no great diſtance quietly to follow me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my 
acquiſitions increaſed, and the time came at 
length, when I thought myſelf enabled to gra- 
tify all reaſonable deſires, and when, therefore, 
I reſolved to enjoy that plenty and ſerenity 
which I had been hitherto labouring to procure, 
to enjoy them while I was yet neither cruſhed 


by age into infirmity, nor ſo habituated to a 


particular manner of life as to be unqualified 
for new ſtudies and entertainments. 

I now quitted my profeſſion, and ta ſet myſelf 
at once free from all importunities to reſume it, 
changed my reſidence, and devoted the remain- 
ing part of my time to quiet and amuſement. 
Amidſt innumerable projects of pleaſure which 
reſtleſs idleneſs incited me to form, and of which 
moſt, when they came to the moment of execu- 
tion, were rejected for others of no longer con- 
tinuance, ſome accident revived in my imagina- 
tion the pleaſing ideas of my native place. It 
was now in my power to viſit thoſe from whom 
I had been fo long abſent, in ſuch a manner as 
was conſiſtent with my former reſolution, and 
I wondered how it could happen that I had fo 
long delayed my own happineſs. 

Full of the admiration which I ſhould excite, 
and the homage which I ſhould receive, I dreſſ- 
ed my ſervants in a more oſtentatious livery, 

pur- 
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archaſed a magnificent chariot, and reſolved to 
dazzle the inhabitants of the little town with 
an unexpected blaze of greatneſs. 

While the preparations that vanity required 
were made for my departure, which, as work- 
men will not eaſily be hurried beyond their or- 
dinary rate, I thought very tedious, I ſolaced 
my impatience with imagining the various cen- 
ſures that my appearance would produce, the 
hopes which ſome would feel from my bounty, 
the terror which my power would ſtrike on 
others; the awkward reſpect with which I ſhould 
be accoſted by timorous officiouſneſs; and the 
diſtant reverence with which others, leſs fami- 
liar to ſplendour and dignity, would be con- 
tented to gaze upon me. I deliberated a lo 
time, whether I ſhould immediately deſcend to 
a level with my former acquaintances, or make 
my condeſcenſion more grateful by a gentle tran- 
ſition from haughtineſs and reſerve. At length 
I determined to forget ſome of my companions, 
till they diſcovered themſelves by ſome indu- 
bitable token, and to receive the congratulations 
of others upon my good fortune with indiſſer- 
ence, to ſhew that I always expected what I 
had now obtained. The acclamations of the 
populace I purpoſed to reward with fix hogſ- 
heads of ale, and a roaſted ox, and then recom- 
mend to them to return to their work. 

At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were 
fitted, and I began the journey of triumph, 
which I could have wiſhed to have ended in the 
ſame moment; but my horſes felt none of their 
maſter's ardour, and I was ſhaken four days 

upon 
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upon rugged roads. I then entered the town, 
and having graciouſly let fall the glaſſes, that my 
perſon might be ſeen, paſſed flowly through the 
ſtreet. The noiſe of the wheels brought the in- 
habitants to their doors, but I could not per- 
ceive that I was known by them. At laſt I 
alighted, and my name, I ſuppoſe, was told by 
my ſervants, for the barber ſtept from the op- 
polite houſe, and ſeized me by the hand with 
honeſt joy in his countenance, which, accord- 
ing to the rule that I had preſcribed to myſelf, 
I repreſſed with a frigid graciouſneſs. The fel- 
low, inſtead of ſinking into dejection, turned 
away with contempt, and left me to conſider 
how the ſecond ſalutation ſhould be received. 
The next friend was better treated, for I ſoon 
found that I muſt purchaſe by civility that 
regard which I had expected to enforce by in- 
ſolence. 

There was yet no ſmoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no ſhout of crowds, nor riot of 
Joy; the buſineſs of the day went forward as be- 
fore; and after having ordered a fplendid ſupper, 
which no man came to partake, and which my 
chagrin hindered me from taſting, I went to 
bed, where the vexation of diſappointment over- 
powered the fatigue of my journey, and kept 
me from ſleep. 

I roſe ſo much humbled by thoſe mortifica- 
tions, as to inquire after the preſent ſtate of the 
town, and found that I had been abſent too long 
to obtain the triumph which had flattered my ex- 
pectation. Of the friends whoſe compliments I 
expected, ſome had long ago moved to diſtant 
pro- 
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rovinces, ſome had loſt in the maladies of a 
all ſenſe of another's proſperity, and ſome had 
forgotten our former intimacy amidſt care and 
diſtreſſes. Of three whom I had reſolved to 
puniſh for their former offences by a longer 
continuance of neglect, one was, by his own 
induſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, and two were 
ſheltered from it in the grave. All thoſe whom 
I loved, feared, or hated, all whoſe envy or 
whoſe kindneſs I had hopes of contemplating 
with pleaſure, were ſwept away, and their place 
was filled by a new generation, with other views 
and other competitions; and among many proofs 
of the impotence of wealth, I found that it con- 
ferred upon me very few diſtinctions in my na- 


tive place, 
I am, 81 R, &c. 
SEROTINUS. 
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Pauper eris ſemper, ſi pauper es, Amiliane, 
eib. 


Dantur opes nullis nunc niſi 


MaxrT, 


Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain, 
The rich alone have all the means of gain, Epw. Cave. 


N complaint has been more frequently re- 
peated in all ages than that of the neglect 

of merit aſſociated with poverty, and the diffi- 
culty with which valuable or pleaſing qualities 
| force 
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force themſelves into view, when they are ob- 
ſcured by indigence. It has been long obſerved, 
that native beauty has little power to charm 
without the ornaments which fortune beſtows, 
and that to want the favour of others is often 
ſufficient to hinder us from obtaining it. 

Every day diſcovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their error, or that their convic- 
tion is without power to influence their con- 
duct; for poverty ſtill continues to produce 
contempt, and ſtill obſtructs the claims of kin- 
dred and of virtue. The eye of wealth is ele- 
vated towards higher ſtations, and ſeldom de- 
ſcends to examine the actions of thoſe who are 
placed below the level of its notice, and who in 
diſtant regions and lower ſituations are ſtrug- 
gling with diſtreſs, or toiling for bread. Among 
the multitudes overwhelmed with inſuperable 
calamity, it is common to find thoſe whom a 
very little aſſiſtance would enable to ſupport 
themſelves with decency, and who yet cannot 
obtain from near relations what they ſee hourly 
laviſhed in oſtentation, luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reaſons why poverty does 
not eaſily conciliate affection. He that has 
been confined from his infancy to the converſa- 
tion of the loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily want thoſe accompliſhments which are 
the uſual means of attracting favour; and though 
truth, fortitude, and probity, give an indiſput- 
able right to reverence and kindneſs, they will 
not be diſtinguiſhed by common eyes, unleſs 
they are brightened by elegance of manners, 

| but 
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but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, of which 
none but the artiſt knows the intrinſick value, 
till their aſperities are ſmoothed and their in- 
cruſtations rubbed away, 

The groſſneſs of vulgar habits obſtructs the 
efficacy of virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs of 
ſtyle impairs the force of reaſon, and rug 
numbers turn off the mind from artifice of diſ- 
poſition and fertility of invention, Few have 
ſtrength of reaſon to over-rule the perceptions 
of ſenſe ; and yet fewer have curioſity or bene- 
volence to ſtruggle long againſt the firſt impreſ- 
fion: he therefore who fails to pleaſe in his ſa- 
lutation and addreſs, is at once rejected, and 
never obtains an opportunity of ſhowing his la- 
tent excellencies or eſſential qualities, 

It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſsful 
manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſi- 
tous, whoſe condition ſubjects every kind of be- 
haviour equally to miſcarriage. He whoſe con- 
fidence of merit incites him to meet without 
any apparent ſenſe of inferiority the eyes of 
thoſe who flattered themſelves with their own 
dignity, is conſidered as an inſolent leveller, 
impatient of the juſt prerogatives of rank and 
wealth, eager to uſurp the ſtation to which he 
has no right, and to confound the ſubordina- 
tions of ſociety ; and who would contribute to 
the exaltation of that ſpirit which even want 
and calamity are not able to reſtrain from rude- 
neſs and rebellion. 

But no better ſucceſs will commonly be found 
to attend ſervility and dejection, which often 
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give pride the confidence to treat them with 
contempt. A requeſt made with diffidence and 
timidity is eaſily denied, becauſe the petitioner 
himſelf ſeems to doubt its fitneſs. 

Kindneſs is generally reciprocal; we are de- 
ſirous of pleaſing others, becauſe we receive 
pleaſure from them; but by what means can 
the man pleaſe, whoſe attention is engroſſed by 
his diſtreſſes, and who has no leiſure to be offi- 
cious; whoſe will is reſtrained by his neceſſities, 
and who has no power to confer benefits; 
whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by miſery, 
and whoſe underſtanding is impeded by igno- 
Trance ? 

It is yet a more offenſive diſcouragement, that 
the ſame actions performed by different hands 
produce different effects, and inſtead of rating 
the man by his performances, we rate too fre- 
quently the performance by the man. It ſome- 
times happens in the combinations of life, that 
important ſervices are performed by inferiors ; 
but though their zeal and activity may be paid 
by pecuniary rewards, they ſeldom excite that 
flow of gratitude, or obtain that accumulation 
of recompence, with which all think it their 
duty to acknowledge the favour of thoſe who 
deſcend to their afliſtance from a higher eleva- 
tion. To be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect 
inferior to another ; and few willingly indulge 
the memory of an action which raiſes one whom 
they have always been accuſtomed to think be- 
low them, but ſatisfy themſelves with faint 


praiſe and penurious payment, and then drive 
it 
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it from their own minds, and endeavour to con- 
ceal it from the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the ſervices of 
thoſe who can be ſuppoſed to want a reward, 
that they were produced not by kindneſs but 
intereſt ; they are therefore, when they are no 
longer wanted, eaſily diſregarded as arts of in- 
ſinuation, or ſtratagems of ſelfiſhneſs. Benefits 
which are received as gifts from wealth, are ex- 
ated as debts from indigence; and he that in a 
high ſtation is celebrated for ſuperfluous good- 
neſs, would in a meaner condition have barely 
been confeſſed to have done his duty. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt benevo- 
lence to oblige, when exerted under the diſad- 
vantages of great inferiority ; for by the habitual 
arrogance of wealth, ſuch expectations are com- 
monly formed as no zeal or induſtry can ſatisfy; 
and what regard can he hope, who has done 
leſs than was demanded from him ? 

There are indeed kindnefles conferred which 
were never purchaſed by precedent favours, and 
there is an affection not ariſing from gratitude 
or groſs intereſt, by which ſimilar natures are 
attracted to each other, without proſpect of any 
other advantage than the pleaſure of exchanging 
fentiments, and the hope of confirming their 
eſtcem of themſelves by the approbation of each 
other. But this ſpontaneous , fondneſs ſeldom 
riſes at the ſight of poverty, which every one - 
regards with habitual contempt, and of which 
the applauſe is no more courted by vanity, than 
the countenance is ſolicited by ambition, The 

moſt 
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moſt generous and diſintereſted friendſhip muſt 
be xeſolved at laſt into the love of ourſelves ; he 
therefore whoſe reputation or dignity inclines us 
to conſider his eſteem as a teſtimonial of deſert, 
will always find our hearts open to his endear- 
ments. We every day ſee men of eminence 
followed with all the obſequiouſneſs of depend- 
ance, and courted with all the blandiſhments of 
flattery, by thoſe who want nothing from them 
but profeſſions of regard, and who think them- 
ſelves liberally rewarded by a bow, a ſmile, or 
an embrace. 

But thoſe prejudices which every mind feels 
more or leſs in favour of riches, ought, like 
other opinions which only cuſtom and example 
have impreſſed upon us, to be in time ſubjected 
to reaſon. We muſt learn how to ſeparate the 
real character from extraneous adheſions and 
caſual circumſtances, to conſider cloſely him 
whom we are about to adopt or to reject; to re- 

d his inchnations as well as his actions; to 
trace out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in the 
heart for want of opportunity, and thoſe vices 
that lurk unſeen by the abſence of temptation ; 
that when we find worth faintly ſhooting in the 
ſhades of obſcurity, we may let in light and ſun- 
ſhine upon it, and ripen barren volition into 
efficacy and power. 


* 
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Nuuz. 167. TuzsDav, October 22, 1751. 


Candida perpetuo refide concordia lecto, 
Tamque pari ſemper fit Venus equa jugs. 
Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito 
Tum guogue cum fuerit, nan videatur anus. MazrT, 


Their nuptial bed may ſmiling concord dreſs, 

And Venus ſtill the happy union bleſs ! 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 

To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. F. Lewis, 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


| is is not common to envy thoſe with whom we 
cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. Every 
man ſees without malevolence the progreſs of 
another in the tracks of life, which he has him- 
ſelf no deſire to tread, and hears, without incli- 
nation to cavils or contradiction, the renown 
of thoſe whoſe diſtance will not ſuffer them to 
draw the attention of mankind from his own 
merit. The ſailor never thinks it neceſſary to 
conteſt the lawyer's abilities; nor would the 
Rambler, however jealous of his reputation, be 
much diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival wits at 
Agra or I/pahan. | 

We do not therefore aſcribe to you any ſu- 
perlative degree of virtue, when we believe that 
we may inform you of our change of con- 
dition without danger of malignant faſcination 
and that when you read of the marriage of your 
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correſpondents Hymenæus and Tranguilla, you 
will join your wiſhes to thoſe of their other 
friends for the happy event of an union in 
which caprice and ſelfiſhneſs had ſo little part. 

There is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be 
leſs deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
who enter into the ſame ſtate, that we have al- 
lowed our minds to form no unreaſonable ex- 
pectations, nor vitiated our fancies, in the ſoft 
hours of courtſhip, with viſions of felicity 
which human power cannot beſtow, or of per- 
fection which human virtue cannot attain. That 
impartiality with which we endeavoured to in- 
ſpect the manners of all whom we have known 
was never ſo much overpowered by our paſſion, 
but that we diſcovered ſome faults and weak- 
neſſes in each other; and joined our hands in 
conviction, that as there are advantages to be en- 
joyed in marriage, there are inconveniencies 
likewiſe to be endured ; and that, together with 
confederate intellects and auxiliar virtues, we 
muſt find different opinions and oppoſite incli- 
nations. 

We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not 
flattered by himſelf as well as by others on the 
day of marriage, that we are eminently quali- 
fied to give mutual pleaſure. Our birth is with- 
out any ſuch remarkable diſparity as can give 
cither an opportunity of inſulting the other with 
pompous names and ſplendid alliances, or of 
calling in, upon any domeſtick controverſy, the 
overbearing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. 
Our fortune was cqually ſuitable, ſo that we 
meet without any of thoſe obligations which 
| always 
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always produce reproach or ſuſpicion of reproach, 
which, though they may be forgotten in the 
gaieties of the firſt month, no delicacy will always 
ſuppreſs, or of which the ſuppreſſion muſt be 
conſidered as a new favour, to be repaid by 
tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, till gratitude takes the 
place of love, and the deſire of pleaſing dege- 
nerates by degrees into the fear of offending. 

The ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did 
not truſt our affairs to the negociation of wretches 
who would have paid their court by mul- 
tiplying ſtipulations. Tranquilla ſcorned to de- 
tain any part of her fortune from him into 
whoſe hands ſhe delivered up her perſon ; and 
Hymen@us thought no act of baſeneſs more cri- 
minal than his who enſlaves his wife by her own 
generoſity, who by marrying without a join- 
ture condemns her to all the dangers of accident 
and caprice, and at laſt boaſts his liberality, by 
granting what only the indiſcretion of her kind- 
nels enabled him to withhold. He therefore re- 
ceived on the common terms the portion which 
any other woman might have brought him, and 
reſerved all the exuberance of acknowledgment 
for thoſe excellencies which he has yet been able 
to diſcover only in Tranguilla. 

We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like 
thoſe who conſider themſelves as taking the laſt 
draught of pleaſure, and reſolve not to quit the 
bowl without a ſurfeit, or who know themſelves 
about to ſet happineſs to hazard, and endeavour 
to loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of 
perpetual amuſement, and whirl round the gulph 
before they fink. Hhymenæus often repeated a 
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medical axiom, that the fuccours of ſickneſs ought 
not to be waſted in health. We know that how- 
ever our eyes may yet ſparkle, and our hearts 
bound at the preſence of each other, the time of 
liſtleſſneſs and ſatiety, of peeviſnneſs and diſcon- 
tent, muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be 
driven for relief to ſhows and recreations ; that 
the uniformity of life mult be ſometimes diver- 
ſifted, and the vacpities of converſation ſome- 
times ſupplied. We rejoice in the reflection 
that we have ſtores of novelty yet unexhauſted, 
which may be opened when repletion ſhall call 
for change, and gratifications yet untaſted, by 
which life, when it ſhall become vapid or bitter, 
may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and 
ſprightlineſs, and again irritate the appetite, and 
again ſparkle in the cup. | 

Our time will probably be leſs taſteleſs than 
that of thoſe whom the authority and avarice of 
parents unites almoſt without their conſent in 
their early years, before they have accumulated 
any fund of reflection, or collected materials for 
mutual entertainment. Such we have often 
ſeen riſing in the morning to cards, and retiring 
in the afternoon to doze, whoſe happineſs was 
celebrated by their neighbours, becauſe they 
happened to grow rich by parſimony, and to be 
kept quiet by inſenſibility, and agreed to eat and 
to ſleep together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and 
are therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and vir- 
tues, the deſigns and competitions, the hopes 
and fears of our cotemporaries. We have both 
amuſed our leiſure with books, and can there- 

fore 
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fore recount the events of former times, or eite 
the dictates of ancient wiſdom. Every occur- 
rence furniſhes us with ſome hint which one or 
the other can improve, and if it ſhould happen 
that memory or imagination fail us, we can re- 
tire to no idle or unimproving ſolitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a diſtance, 
exhibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer in- 
ſpection diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of our ha- 
bitudes and ſentiments, as leaves each ſome pe- 
culiar advantages, and affords that concordia 
* diſcors, that ſuitable diſagreement which is al- 
ways neceſlary to intellectual harmony. There 
may be a total diverſity of ideas which admits 
no participation of the ſame delight, and there 
may likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of notions, 
as leaves neither any thing to add to the deci- 
ſions of the other. With ſuch contrariety there 
can be no peace, with ſuch ſimilarity there can 
he no pleaſure. Our reaſonings, though often 
formed upon different views, terminate gene- 
rally in the ſame concluſion. Our thoughts, 
like rivulets ĩſſuing from diſtant ſprings, are each 
impregnated in its courſe with various mixtures, 
and tinged by infuſions unknown to the other, 
yet at laſt eaſily unite into one ſtream, and pu- 
rify themſelves by the gentle efferveſcence of 
contrary qualities. 

Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree, 
as we converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have 
nothing to conceal. We have no debts to be 
paid by imperceptible deductions from avowed 
expences, no habits to be indulged by the pri- 
vate ſubſerviency of a favoured ſervant, no pri- 
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vate interviews with needy relations, no intel- 
ligence with ſpies placed upon each other. We 
conſidered marriage as the moſt ſolemn league 
of perpetual friendſhip, a ſtate from which arti- 
fice and concealment are to be baniſhed for ever, 
and in which every act of diffimulation is a 
breach of faith. 

The impetuqus vivacity of youth, and that 
ardour of deſire, which the firſt ſight of pleaſure 
naturally produces, have long ceaſed to hurry us 
into irregularity and vehemence ; and experience 
has ſhewn us that few gratifications are too va- 
luable to be ſacrificed to complaiſance. We have 
thought it convenient to reſt from the fatigue of 
pleaſure, and now only continue that courſe of 


life into which we have before entered, confirm- 
ed in our choice by mutual approbation, fup- 


orted in our reſolution by mutual encourage- 
ment, and aſſiſted 1 in our efforts by mutual ex- 
hortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of life, a 
proſpect which, as it is beheld with more Ft 
tention, ſeems to open more extenſive happi- 
neſs, and ſpreads by degrees into the boundleſs 
regions of eternity. But if all our prudence 
has been vain, and we are doomed to give one 
inſtance more of the uncertainty of human dif. 
cernment, we {hall comfort ourſelves amidſt our 
diſappointments, that we were not betrayed but 
by ſuch deluſions as caution could not 'eſtape, 
ſince we ſought happineſs only in the arms of 
virtue. We are, SIR, 

Your humble Servants, 
HyMENZUs. 
TRANQUILL A, 
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Decipit 
Front prima multos, rara mens intelligit 
Aud interiore condidit cura anguls. Przprus. 


The tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mien, 
Delude the moſt ; few pry behind the ſcene. 


T has been obſerved by Boilicau, that“ a mean 

« or common thought expreſſed in pompous 
« diction, generally pleaſes more than a new or 
„noble ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar 
language; becauſe the number is greater of 
4 thole whom cuſtom has enabled to judge of 
words, than whom ſtudy has qualified to exa- 
mine things.“ 

This ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were 
offended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are 
unable to diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and 
to ſeparate propoſitions or. images from the vehi- 
cles by which they are conveyed to the under- 
ſtanding. But this kind of diſguſt is by no 
means confined to the ignorant or ſuperficial; it 
operates uniformly and univerſally upon readers 
of all elaſſes; every man, however profound or 
abſtracted, perceives himſelf irreſiſtibly alienated 
by low terms; they who profeſs the moſt zeal- 
ous adherence to truth are forced to admit that 
{he owes part of her charms to her ornaments ; 
and loſes much of her power over the ſoul, when 
ihe appears diſgraced by a dreſs uncouth or ill. | 
adjuſted, 
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We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
diſguſted alike by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe 
we do not all agree to cenſure the ſame terms as 
low. No word is naturally or intrinſically 
meaner than another; our _ therefore of 
words, as of other things ar itrarily and capri. 
ciouſly eſtabliſhed, depends wholly upon acci- 
dent and cuſtom. The cott.ger thinks thoſe 
apartments ſplendid and ſpacious, which an in- 
habitant of palaces will deſpiſe for their inele- 
gance; and to him who has paſled moſt of his 
hours with the delicate and polite, many expreſ- 
ſions will ſeem ſordid, which another, equally 
acute, may hear without offence ; but a mean 
term never fails to diſpleaſe him to whom it ap- 
pears mean, as poverty is certainly and inva- 
riably deſpiſed, though he who is poor in the 
eyes of ſome, may by others be envied for his 
wealth. 

Words become low by the occaſions to which 
they are applied, or the general character of 
them who uſe: them; and the diſguſt which 
they produce, ariſes from the revival of thoſe 
images with which they are commonly united, 
Thus if, in the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe 
happens to occur which has been ſucceſsfully 
employed in ſome ludicrous narrative, the 
graveſt auditor finds it difficult to refrain from 
laughter, when they who are not prepoſſeſſed by 
the ſame accidental aſſociation, are utterly unable 
to gueſs the reaſon of his merriment. Words 
which convey ideas of dignity 1n one age, are 
baniſhed from elegant writing or converſation 
in another, becauſe they are in time debaſed by 
vulgar 
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vulgar mouths, and can be no longer heard with- 
out the involuntary recollection of unpleaſing 
images. | 

When Macbeth is confirming himſelf in the 
horrid purpoſe of ſtabbing his king, he breaks 
out amidſt his emotions into a wiſh natural to a 


murderer; 


Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold, hold! 


In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies ſentiment, and animates mat- 
ter; yet perhaps ſcarce any man now peruſes it 
without ſome diſturbance of his attention from 
the counteraction of the words to the ideas. 
What can be more dreadful than to implore the 
preſence of night, inveſted not in common ob- 
ſcurity but in the ſmoke of hell? Yet the effi- 
cacy of this invocation is deſtroyed by the in- 
ſertion of an epithet now ſeldom heard but in 
the ſtable, and dun night may come or go with- 
out any other notice than contempt. 

If we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of 
the Iliad tells us that Jopu pave, his lance rages 
with eagerneſs to deſtroy; if we are alarmed at 
the terror of the ſoldiers commanded by Cz/ar 
to hew down the ſacred grove, who dreaded, 
ſays Lucan, leſt the axe aimed at the oak thould 
fly back upon the ſtriker, 
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Si rbra ſacra ferirent, 
In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures, 


None dares with impious ſteel the grove to rend, 
Leſt on himſclf the deitin'd ſtroke deſcend ; 


we cannot but ſympathiſe with the horrors of a 

wretch about to murder his maſter, his friend, his 

bencfactor, who ſuſpects that the weapon will re- 

fuſe itz oitice, and ſtart back from the breaſt which 

he is preparing to violate. Yet this ſentiment is 
bl weakened by the name of an inſtrument uſed 
54 by butchers and cooks in the meaneſt employ- 
ments; we do not immediately conceive that 


, 
any crime of importance is to be committed 


in with a {nife; or who does not, at laſt, from 
N the long habit of conneCting a knife with ſor- 
11 

to; did offices, feel averſion rather than terror ? 

bi Macbeth procceds to with, in the madneſs 


of guilt, that the inſpection of heaven may be 
intercepted, and that he may, in the involutions 
" of infernal darkneſs, eſcape the eye of provi- 
i dence. This is the utmoſt extravagance of de- 
* termined wickedneſs; yet this is ſo debaſed by 
two unfortunate words, that while I endeavour 
to impreſs on my reader the energy of the ſen- 
timent, I can ſcarce check my riſibility, when 
the expreſſion forces itſelf upon my mind; for 
who, without ſome relaxation of his gravity, 
can hear of the avengers of guilt pecping 
through a blanket ? 

heſe imperfections of dition are leſs obvi- 
01s to the reader, as he is lets acquainted with 
common uſages; they are therefore wholly im- 


percep- 
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perceptible to a foreigner, Who learns our lan- 
guage from books, and will ſtrike a ſolitary aca- 
demick leſs forcibly than a modiſh lady. 

Among the numerous requiſites that moſt 
concur to complete an author, few are of more 
importance than an early entrance into the liv- 
ing world. The ſeeds of knowledge may be 
planted in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in . 
publick. Argumentation may be taught in col- 
leges, and theories formed in retirement ; but 
the artifice of embelliſhment, and the powers 
of attraction, can be gained only by general 
converſe. 

An acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms and 
faſhionable elegance is neceſſary likewiſe for 
other purpoſes. The injury that grand imagery 
ſuffers from unſuitable language, perſonal merit 
may fear from rudeneſs and indelicacy, When 
the ſucceſs of Afneas depended on the favour of 
the queen upon whole coaſts he was driven, 
his celeſtial protectreſs thought him not ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured againſt rejection by his piety or 
bravery, but decorated him for the interview 
with preternatural beauty. Whoever deſires, 
for his writings or himſelf, what none can rea- 
ſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, muſt 
add grace to ſtrength, and make his thoughts 
agreeable as well as uſeful. - Many complain of 
negle& who never tried to attract regard. It 
cannot be expected that the patrons of ſcience 
or virtue ſhould be ſolicitous to diſcaver excel- 
lencies, which they who poſſeſs them ſhade and 
diſguiſe. Few have abilities ſo much needed 
by the reſt of the world as to be careſſed on 

their 
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their own terms; and he that will not conde- 


ſcend to recommend himſelf by external embel- 
liſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſen- 
timent meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed and 
forgotten before he is underitood. 


Nu uz. 169. Tus DAY, OAober 29, 1751. 


Nec pluteum cædit, nec demorſos ſupit ungues. PErsIVs, 


No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew z 
But churn'd, like ſpittle, from the lips they flew. 
DRYDEN. 


ATURAL hiſtorians aſſert, that whatever 
is formed for long duration arrives ſlowly 
to its maturity. Thus the firmeſt timber is of 
tardy growth, and animals generally exceed 
each other in longevity, in proportion to the 
time between their conception and their birth. 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to the 
offspring of the mind. Haſty compoſitions, 
however they pleaſe at firſt by flowery luxuri- 
ance, and ſpread in the ſunſhine of temporary 
favour, can ſeldom endure the change of ſea- 
ſons, but periſh at the firſt blaſt of criticiſm, 
or froſt of neglect. When Apelles was re- 
proached with the paucity of his productions, 
and the inceſſant attention with which he re- 
touched his pieces, he condeſcended to make no 
other anſwer, than that he painted for Rn 
A 
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No vanity can more juſtly incur contempt 
and indignation than that which boaſts of ne- 
gligence and hurry. For who can bear with pa- 
tience the writer who claims ſuch ſuperiority to 
the reſt of his ſpecies, as to imagine that man- 
Kind are at leiſure for attention to his extem 
rary ſallies, and that poſterity will repoſit his 
caſual effuſions among the treaſures of ancient 
wiſdom ? 

Men have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tran- 
ſcendent abilities, that their ſlighteſt and moſt 
curſory performances excel all that labour and 
ſtudy can enable meaner intellects to compoſe z 
as there are regions of which the ſpontaneous 
products cannot be equalled in other ſoils by 
care and culture, But it is no leſs dangerous 
for any man to place himſelf in this rank of 
underſtanding, and fancy that he is born to be 
illuſtrious without labour, than to omit the 
cares of huſbandry, and expect from his ground 
the bloſſoms of Arabia. 

The greateſt part of thoſe who congratulate 
themſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and 
uſurp the privileges of genius, are men whom 
only themſelves would ever have marked out 
as enriched by uncommon liberalities of nature, 
or entitled to veneration and immortality on 
eaſy terms. This ardour of confidence is uſu- 
ally found among thoſe who, having not en- 
larged their notions by books or converſation, 
are perſuaded, by the partiality which we all 
teel in our own favour, that they have reached 
the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcover 
none higher than themſelves; and who acqui- 

eſce 
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eſce in the firſt thoughts that occur, becauſe 
their ſcantineſs of knowledge allows them little 
choice, and the narrowneſs of their views af- 
fords them no glimpſe of perfection, of that 
ſublime idea which human induſtry has from 
the firſt ages been vainly toiling to approach. 
They ſee a little, and believe that there is 
nothing beyond their ſphere of viſion, as the 
Patuecos of Spain, who inhabited a ſmall valley, 
conceived the ſurrounding mountains to be the 
boundaries of the world. In proportion as 
perfection is more diſtinctly conceived, the 
pleaſure of contemplating our own perform- 
ances will be leſſened ; it may therefore be ob- 
ſerved, that they who moſt deſerve praiſe are 
often afraid to decide in favour of their own _ 
performances; they know how much is till 


wanting to their completion, and wait with 


anxiety and terror the determination of the 
publick. 7 pleaſe every one elſe, ſays Tully, but 
never ſatisfy myſelf. 

It has often been inquired, why, notwith- 
ſtanding the advances of latter ages in ſcience, 
and the aſſiſtance which the infuſion of ſo 
many new ideas has given us, we ſtill fall be- 
low the ancients in the art of compoſition, 
Some part of their ſuperiority may be juſtly 
aſcribed to the graces of their language, from 
which the moſt poliſhed of the preſent Euro- 
pean tongues are nothing more than barbarous 
degenerations. Some advantage they might 
gain merely by priority, which put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the moſt natural ſentiments, and left 
us nothing but ſervile repetition or forced con- 

ceits. 
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ceits. But the greater part of their praiſe ſeems 
to have been the juſt reward of modeſty and 
labour. Their ſenſe of human weakneſs con- 
fined them commonly to one ſtudy, which their 
knowledge of the extent of every ſcience en- 
gaged them to proſecute with indefatigable 
diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember 
none except Statius who ventures to mention 
the ſpeedy production of his writings, either 
as an extenuation of his faults, or a proof of 
his facility. Nor did Statius, when he conſi- 
dered himſelf as a candidate for laſting reputa- 
tion, think a cloſer attention unneceſſary, but 
amidſt all his pride and indigence, the two 
great haſteners of modern poems, employed 
twelve years upon the Thebaid, and thinks his 
claim to renown proportionate to his labour, 


Thebais, multa cruciata lima, 


Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuane 
Gaudia fame. 

Poliſh'd with endleſs toil, my lays 

At length aſpire to Mantuan praiſe. 


Ovid indeed apologizes in his baniſhment for 
the imperfection of his letters, but mentions his 
want of leiſure to poliſh them as an addition to 
his calamities; and was ſo far from imagining 
reviſals and corrections unneceſſary, that at his 
departure from Rome he threw his Metamor- 
phoſes into the fire, leſt he ſhould be diſgraced 
by a book which he could not hope to finiſh. 

It ſeems not often to have happened that the 
lame writer aſpired to reputation in verſe and 

proſe ; 
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proſe; and of thoſe few that attempted ſuch di- 
verſity of excellence, I know not that even one 
ſucceeded. Contrary characters they never 
imagined a ſingle mind able to ſupport, and 
therefore no man is recorded to have under- 
taken more than one kind of dramatick poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture 
in their firſt fondneſs to thruſt into the world, 
but conſidering the impropriety of ſending forth 
inconſiderately that which cannot be recalled, 
deferred the publication, if not nine years, 
according to the direction of Horace, yet till 
their fancy was cooled after the raptures of in- 
vention, and the glare of novelty had ceaſed to 
dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thoſe days no weekly or diur- 
nal writers; multa dies, & multa litura, muck 
time, and many raſures, were conſidered as in- 
diſpenſable requiſites; and that no other me- 
thod of attaining laſting praiſe has been yet diſ- 
covered, may be conjectured from the blotted 
manuſcripts of Milton now remaining, and 
from the tardy emiſſion of Pope's compoſitions, 
delayed more than once till the incidents to 
which they alluded were forgotten, till his ene- 
mies were ſecure from his ſatire, and, what to 
an honeſt mind muſt be more painful, his friends 
were deaf to his encomiums. 

To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries 
his productions ſoon into the light, many im- 
perfections are unavoidable, even where the 
mind furniſhes the materials, as well as regu- 
lates their diſpoſition, and nothing depends 
upon ſearch or information. Delay opens new 

veins 


veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed for a 
time appears with a new train of dependant 
images, the accidents of reading or converſa- 
tion ſupply new ornaments or alluſions, or 
mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking 
enables the mind to collect new force and make 
new excurſions. But all thoſe benefits come 
too late for him, who, when he was weary with 
labour, ſnatched at the recompence, and gave 
his work to his friends and his enemies, as ſoon 
as impatience and pride perſuaded him to con- 
clude it. 

One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, 
is obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas, and perceives how one ſenti- 
ment produces another, eaſily believes that he 
can clearly expreſs what he ſo ſtrongly compre- 
hends ; he ſeldom ſuſpects his thoughts of em- 
barraſſment, while he preſerves in his own me- 
mory the ſeries of connection, or his diction of 
ambiguity, while only one ſenſe is preſent to 
his mind. Yet if he has been employed on an 
abſtruſe or complicated argument, he will find, 
when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 
returns as a new reader to his work, that he has 
only a conjectural glimpſe of his own meaning, 
and that to explain it to thoſe whom he deſires 
to inſtru, he muſt open his ſentiments, diſen- 
tangle his method, and alter his arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſome infatu- 
ation, from which only abſence can ſet them 
free; and every man ought to reſtore himſelf to 
the full exerciſe of his judgment, before he 
does that which he cannot do improperly, 
without injuring his honour and his quiet. 

VOL, III. 1 
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NuMB. 170. SATURDAY, November 2, 1751. 


Confiteor ; ſi quid prodeſt delicta fateri. Ovi. | 
I grant the charge; forgive the fault confeſs'd. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


I AM one of thoſe beings, from whom many, 
that melt at the ſight of all other miſery, 
think it meritorious to withhold relief; one 
whom the rigour of virtuous indignation dooms 
to ſuffer without complaint, and periſh without 
regard ; and whom I myſelf have formerly in- 
ſulted in the pride of reputation and ſecurity of 
innocence. | 

I am of a good family, but my father was 
burthened with more children than he could 
decently ſupport. A wealthy relation, as he 
travelled from London to his country ſeat, con- 
deſcended to make him a viſit, was touched 
with compaſſion of his narrow fortune, and re- 
ſolved to eaſe him of part of his charge, by 
taking the care of a child upon himſelf. Diſ- 
treſs on one fide, and ambition on the other, 
were too powerful for parental fondneſs, and 
the little family paſſed in review before him, 
that he might make his choice. I was then ten 
years old, and without knowing for what pur- 
poſe, I was called to my great couſin, endea- 
voured to recommend myſelf by my beſt cour- 
teſy, ſung lim my prettieſt ſong, told the laſt 


ſtory 
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ſtory that I had read, and ſo much endeared 
myſelf by my innocence, that he declared his 
reſolution to adopt me, and to educate me with 
his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common ſtruggles at the 
thought of parting, and ome natural tears they 
dropp'd, but wip'd them ſoon. They conſidered, 
not without that falſe eſtimation of the value of 
wealth which poverty long continued always 
produces, that I was raiſed to higher rank 
than they could give me, and to hopes of more 
ample fortune than they could bequeath. My 
mother ſold ſome of her ornaments to dreſs me 
in ſuch a manner as might ſecure me from con- 
tempt at my firſt arrival; and when ſhe diſ- 
miſſed me, preſſed me to her boſom with an 
embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts 
of piety, which, however neglected, I have 
not forgotten, and uttered prayers for my final 
happineſs, of which I have not yet ceaſed to 
hope that they will at laſt be granted. 

My ſiſters envied my new finery, and ſeemed 
not much to regret our ſeparation ; my father 
conducted me to the ſtage-coach with a kind of 
cheerful tenderneſs; and in a very ſhort time, 
I was tranſported to ſplendid apartments and a 
luxurious table, and grew familiar to ſhew, 
noiſe, and gaiety. 

In three years my mother died, having im- 
plored a bleſſing on her family with her laſt 
breath. I had little opportunity to indulge a 
ſorrow which there was none to partake with 
me, and therefore ſoon ceaſed to reflect much 
upon my loſs. My father turned all his care 

N 2 upon 
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upon his other children, whom ſome fortunate 
adventures and unexpected legacies enabled 
him, when he died four years after my mother, 
to leave in a condition above their expectations. 

E ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his for- 
tune, and had once a portion aſſigned me in 
his will; but my couſin aſſuring him that all 
care for me was needleſs, fince he had reſolved 
to place me happily in the world, directed him 
to divide my part amongſt my liſters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance with- 
out reſource. Being now at an age in which 
young women are initiated into company, I 
was no longer to be ſupported in my former 
character, but at conſiderable expence ; ſo that 
partly leſt I ſhould waſte money, and partly 
leſt my appearance might draw too many com- 
pliments and affiduities, I was inſenſibly de- 
graded from my equality, and enjoyed few pri- 
vileges above the head ſervant, but that of re- 
ceiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that reſent- 
ment would precipitate my fall. I therefore 
endeavoured to continue my importance by 
little ſervices and active officiouſneſs, and for a 
time preſerved myſelf from neglect, by with- 
drawing all pretences to competition, and ſtudy- 
ing to pleaſe rather than to ſhine, But my in- 
tereſt, notwithſtanding this expedient, hourly 
declined, and my coulin's favourite maid began 
to exchange repartees with me, and conſult me 
about the alterations of a caſt gown. 

I was now completely depreſſed; and though 
I had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſ- 

lity 
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ſity of outward cheerfulneſs, I often withdrew 
to my chamber to vent my grief, or turn my 
condition in my mind, and examine. by what 
means I might eſcape from perpetual mortifica- 
tion. At laſt my ſchemes and forrows were in- 
terrupted by a ſudden change of my relation's 
behaviour, who one day took an occaſion, when 
we were left together in a room, to bid me ſuf- 
fer myſelf no longer to be inſulted, but aſſume 
the place which he always intended me to hold 
in the family. He aſſured me that his wife's 
preference of her own daughters ſhould never 
hurt me; and, accompanying his profeſſions 
with a purſe of gold, ordered me to beſpeak a 
rich ſuit at the mercer's, and to apply privately 
to him for money when I wanted it, and inſi- 
nuate that my other friends ſupplied me, which 
he would take care to confirm, | 
By this ſtratagem, which I did not then un- 
derſtand, he filled me with tenderneſs and gra- 
titude, compelled me to repoſe on him as my 
only ſupport, and produced a neceſſity of pri- 
vate converſation. He often appointed inter- 
views at the houſe of an acquaintance, and 
ſometimes called on me with a coach, and car- 
ried me abroad. My ſenſe of his favour, and 
the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed me to un- 
limited complaiſance, and though I ſaw his 
kindneſs grow every day more fond, I did not 
ſuffer any ſuſpicion to- enter my thoughts. At 
laſt the wretch took advantage of the familiarity 
which he enjoyed as my relation, and the ſub- 
miſſion which he exacted as my benefactor, to 
complete the ruin of an orphan, whom his 
N 3 own 
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own promiſes had made indigent, whom his 
indulgence had melted, and his authority 
ſubdued. 

I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject of 
exultation, to overpower on any terms the re- 
ſolution, or ſurpriſe the caution of a girl ; but 
of all the boaſters that deck themſelves in the 
ſpoils of innocence and beauty, they ſurely 
have the leaſt pretenſions to triumph, who ſub- 
mit to owe their ſucceſs to ſome caſual influ- 
ence. They neither employ the graces of fan- 
cy, nor the force of underſtanding, in their 
attempts ; they cannot pleaſe their vanity with 
the art of their approaches, the delicacy of their 
adulations, the elegance of their addreſs, or 
the efficacy of their eloquence ; nor applaud 
themſelves as poſſeſſed of any qualities, by 
which affection is attracted. They ſurmount 
no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack 
only thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are often con- 
tent to poſſeſs. the body, without any ſolicitude 
to gain the heart. en 

Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my 
preſent acquaintance with infamy and wicked- 
neſs enable me to number among the heroes of 
debauchery : Reptiles whom their own ſervants 
would have deſpiſed, had they not been their 
ſervants, and with whom beggary would have 
diſdained intercourſe, had ſhe not been allured 
by hopes of relief. Many of the beings which 
are now rioting in taverns, or ſhivering in the 
ſtreets, have been corrupted not by arts of gal- 
lantry which ſtole gradually upon the affections 
and laid prudence aſleep, but by the fear of 

loſing 
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loſing benefits which were never intended, or 
of incurring reſentment which they could not 
eſcape; ſome have been frighted by maſters, 
and ſome awed by guardians into ruin. 

Our crime had its uſual conſequence, and he 
ſoon perceived that I could not long continue 
in his family. I was diſtracted at the thought 
of the reproach which I now believed inevitable. 
He comforted me with hopes of eluding all 
diſcovery, and often upbraided me with the 
anxiety, which perhaps none but himſelf ſaw 
in my countenance ; but at laſt mingled his aſ- 
ſurances of protection and maintenance with 
menaces of total deſertion, if in the moments 
of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his ſecret to 
eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him any part 
of my infamy. 

Thus paſſed the diſmal hours till my retreat 
could no longer be delayed. It was pretended 
that my relations had ſent for me to a diſtant 
country, and I entered upon a ſtate which ſhall 


be deſcribed in my next letter. 


I am, SIR, &c. 
MISELLA. 
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Nu uB. 171. Tus DAY, November 5, 1751. 


Tædet cœli convexa tueri. Vins. 
Dark is the ſun, and loathſome is the day. 


To the RAM BLE R. 


SIR, 


—— now fits down to continue her 
narrative, I am convinced that nothing 
would more powerfully preſerve youth from ir- 
regularity, or guard inexperience from ſeduc- 
tion, than a juſt deſcription of the condition 
into which the wanton plunges herſelf, and 
therefore hope that my letter may be a ſuffici- 
ent antidote to my example. 

After the diſtraction, heſitation, and delays 
which the timidity of guilt naturally produces, 
I was removed to lodgings in a diſtant part of 
the town, under one of the characters com- 
menly aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions. Here 
being by my circumſtances condemned to ſoli- 
tude, I paſſed moſt of my hours in bitterneſs 
and anguiſh. The converſation of the people 
with whom I was placed was not at all capable 
of engaging my attention, or diſpoſſeſſing the 
reigning ideas. The books which I carried 
to my retreat were ſuch as heightened my ab- 
horrence of myſelf; for I was not ſo far aban- 
doned as to fink voluntarily into corruption, or 
endeavour to conceal from my own mind the 
enormity of my crime, 

My 
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My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, 
but viſited me ſo often, that I was ſometimes 
afraid leſt his aſſiduity ſhould expoſe him to ſuſ- 
picion. Whenever he came he found me weep- 
ing, and was therefore leſs delightfully enter- 
tained than he expected. After frequent expoſ- 
tulations upon the unreaſonableneſs of my ſor- 
row, and innumerable proteſtations of everlaſt- 
ing regard, he at laſt found that I was more af- 
fected with the loſs of my innocence than the 
danger of my fame, and that he might not be 
diſturbed by my remorſe, began to lull my 
conſcience with the opiates of irreligion. His 
arguments were ſuch as my courſe of life has 
ſince expoſed me often to the neceſſity of hear- 
ing, vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet th 
at firſt confounded me by their novelty, filled 
me with doubt and perplexity, and interrupted 
that peace which I began to feel from the ſince- 
rity of my repentance, without ſubſtituting any 
other ſupport. I liſtened a while to his impi- 
ous gabble, but its influence was ſoon over- 
powered by natural reaſon and early education, 
and the convictions which this new attempt gave 
me of his baſeneſs completed my abhorrence. 
I have heard of barbarians, who, when tem- 
peſts drive ſhips upon their coaſt, decoy them 
to the rocks that they may plunder their lading, 
and have always thought that wretches, thus 
mercileſs in their depredations, ought to be de- 
ſtroyed by a general inſurrection of all ſocial 
beings ; yet how light is this guilt to the crime 
of him, who in the agitations of remorſe cuts 
away the anchor of piety, and when he has 
drawn 
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drawn aſide credulity from the paths of virtue, 
hides the light of heaven which would direct 
her to return? I had hitherto conſidered him 
as a man equally betrayed with myſelf by the 
concurrence of appetite and opportunity ; but 
I now ſaw with horror that he was contriving 
to perpetuate his gratification, and was deſirous 
to fit me to his purpoſe by complete and radi- 
cal corruption, 

To eſcape, however, was not yet in my 
power. I could ſupport the expences of my 
condition, only by the continuance of his fa- 
vour. He provided all that was neceſſary, and, 
in a few weeks, congratulated me upon m 
eſcape from the danger which we had both ex- 
pected with ſo much anxiety, I then began to 
remind him of his promiſe to reſtore me with 
my fame uninjured to the world. He promiſed 
me in general terms, that nothing ſhould be 
wanting which his power could add to my hap- 
pineſs, but forbore to releaſe me from my con- 
finement. I knew how much my reception in 
the world depended upon my beads return, 
and was therefore outrageouſly impatient of 
his delays, which I now perceived to be only 
artifices of lewdneſs. He told me, at laſt, with 
an appearance of ſorrow, that all hopes of re- 
ſtoration to my former ſtate were for ever pre- 
cluded ; that chance had diſcovered my ſecret, 
and malice divulged it; and that nothing now 
remained, but to ſeek a retreat more private, 
where curioſity or hatred could never find us. 

The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which I 


felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. I 
was 
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was in ſo much dread of reproach and infamy, 
which he repreſented as png me with full 
cry, that I yielded myſelf implicitly to his diſ- 
poſal, and was removed, with a thouſand ſtu- 
died precautions, through by-ways and dark 
paſſages, to another houſe, where I haraſſed 
him with perpetual ſolicitations for a ſmall an- 
nuity, that might enable me to live in the coun- 
try in obſcurity and innocence, 

This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent 
profeſſions, but in time appeared offended at 
my importunity and diſtruſt ; and having one 
day endeavoured to ſooth me with uncommon 
expreſſions of tenderneſs, when he found 
diſcontent immoveable, left me with ſome inar- 
ticulate murmurs of anger, I was pleaſed that 
he was at laſt rouſed to ſenſibility, and expect- 
ing that at his next viſit he would comply with 
my requeſt, lived with great tranquillity upon 
the money in my hands, and was ſo much 
pleaſed with this pauſe of perſecution, that I 
did not reflect how much his abſence had ex- 
ceeded the uſual intervals, till I was alarmed 
with the danger of wanting ſubſiſtence, I then 
ſuddenly contracted my expences, but was un- 
willing to ſupplicate for aſſiſtance, Neceſſity, 
however, ſoon overcame my modeſty or m 
pride, and I applied to him by a letter, but had 
no anſwer, I writ in terms more preſſing, but 
without eſſect. I then ſent an agent to enquire 
after him, who informed me, that he had 
quitted his houſe, and was gone with his fa- 
ily to relide for ſome time upon his eſtate 
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However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, I 
was yet unwilling to believe that he could 
wholly abandon me; and therefore, by the ſale 
of my clothes, I ſupported myſelf, expecting 
that every poſt would bring me relief. Thus 
I paſſed ſeven months between hope and dejec- 
tion, in a gradual approach to poverty and 
diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent, and bewil- 
dered with uncertainty. At laſt, my landlady, 
after many hints of the neceſlity of a new lover, 
took the opportunity of my abſence to ſearch 
my boxes, and miſſing ſome of my apparel, 
ſeized the remainder for rent, and led me to 
the door. 

To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty, was 
vain; to ſupplicate obdurate brutality, was hope- 
leſs. I went away I knew not whither, and 
wandered about without any ſettled purpoſe, 
unacquainted with the uſual expedients of 
miſery, unqualified for laborious offices, afraid 
to meet an eye that had ſeen me before, and 
hopeleſs of relief from thoſe who were ſtrangers 
to my former condition. Night came on in 
the midſt of my diſtraction, and I ftill con- 
tinued to wander till the menaces of the 
watch obliged me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered 
paſſage. | 

Next day, I procured a lodging in the back- 
ward garret of a mean houſe, and employed 
my landlady to enquire for a ſervice. My ap- 
plications were generally rejected for want of 
a character. At length, I was received at a 
draper's; but when it was known to my miſ- 
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treſs that I had only one gown, and that of ſilk, 
ſhe was of opinion that I looked like a thief, 
and without warning hurried me away. I then 
tried to ſupport myſelf by my needle; and, by 
my landlady's recommendation, obtained a 
little work from a ſhop, and for three weeks 
lived without repining ; but when my punc- 
tuality had gained me ſo much reputation, that 
vas truſted to make up a head of ſome value, 
one of my fellow-lodgers ſtole the lace, and I 
was obliged to fly from a proſecution. 

Thus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived 
upon the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at 
night accommodated myſelf under pent-houſes 
as well as I could. At length I became abſo- 
lutely pennyleſs; and having ſtrolled all day 
without ſuſtenance, was, at the cloſe of even- 
ing, accoſted by an elderly man, with an invi- 
tation to a tavern. I refuſed him with heſita- 
tion ; he ſeized me by the hand, and drew me 
into a neighbouring houſe, where when he ſaw 
my face pale with hunger, and my eyes ſwell- 
ing with tears, he ſpurned me from him, and 
bad me cant and whine in ſome other place; he 
for his part would take care of his pockets, 

I ſtill continued to ſtand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ſtrength to walk further, when another 
foon addreſſed me in the ſame manner. When 
he ſaw the ſame tokens of calamity, he confi- 
dered that I might be obtained at a cheap rate, 
and therefore quickly made overtures, which I 
had no longer firmneſs to reject. By this man 
1 was maintained four months in penurious 

wicked- 
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wickedneſs, and then abandoned to my former 
condition, from which I was delivered by ano- 
ther keeper. | 

In this abject ſtate I have now paſſed four 
years, the drudge of extortion and the ſport of 
drunkenneſs ; ſometimes the property of one 
man, and ſometimes the common prey of acci- 
dental lewdneſs ; at one time tricked up for ſale 
by the miſtreſs of a brothel, at another begging 
in the ſtreets to be relieved from hunger by 
wickedneſs ; without any hope in the day but 
of finding ſome whom folly or exceſs may ex- 
poſe to my allurements, and without any re- 
flections at night, but ſuch as guilt and terror 
impreſs upon me. 

If thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and 
ſecurity, could viſit for an hour the diſmal re- 
ceptacles to which the proſtitute retires from 
her nocturnal excurſions, and ſee the wretches 
that lie crowded together, mad with intempe- 
rance, ghaſtly with famine, nauſeous with filth, 
and noiſome with diſeaſe ; it would not be eaſy 
for any degree of abhorrence to harden them 
againſt compaſſion, or to repreſs the deſire 
which they muſt immediately feel to reſcue 
fuch numbers of human beings from a ſtate 
ſo dreadful. 

It is ſaid that in France they annually evacu- 
ate their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes and 
vagabonds to their colonies. If the women 
that infeſt this city had the ſame opportunity 
of eſcaping from their miſeries, I believe very 
little force would be neceſſary; for who among 
them can dread any change? Many of us in- 
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deed are wholly unqualified for any but the 
moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps 
would require the care of a magiſtrate to hin- 
der them from following the ſame practices in 
another country ; but others are only precluded 
by infamy from reformation, and would gladly 
be delivered on any terms from the neceſſity of 
. guilt and the tyranny of chanee. No place but 
a populous city can afford opportunities for open 

roſtitution, and where the eye of juſtice can 
attend to individuals, thoſe who cannot be made 
good may be reſtrained from miſchief. For m 
part, I ſhould exult at the privilege of baniſh- 
ment, and think myſelf happy in any region 
that ſhould reſtore me once again to honeſty 
and peace, 


I am, SIR, &c. 
MISELLA 
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Nums. 172. SATURDAY, November 9, 1751. 


Sepe rogare ſoles qualis ſim, Priſce, futurus 
Si fam locuples ; ſimque repente potent. 
2 mores narrare futuros ? 


uemguam ws 
Dic mihi, þ tu leo, qualis orir. Mazr, 


Priſcus, you've often aſk'd me how I'd live, 

Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. 

What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee ? 

Tell me what ſort of lion you wou'd be. F. Lewis, 


OTHING has been longer obſerved, than 
N that a change of fortune cauſes a change 
of manners; and that it is difficult to conjec- 
ture, from the conduct of him whom we ſee 
in a low condition, how he would act, if wealth 
and power were put into his hands. But it is 
generally agreed, that few men are made better 
by affluence or exaltation ; and that the powers 
of the mind, when they are unbound and ex- 
panded by the ſun-ſhine of felicity, more fre- 
quently luxuriate into follies, than bloſſom 
into goodnels. 

Many obſervations have concurred to eſta- 
bliſh this opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to 
become obſolete, for want of new occaſions to 
revive it. The greater part of mankind are 
corrupt in every condition, and differ in high 
and in low ſtations, only as they have more or 
fewer opportunities of gratifying their deſires, 
or as they are more or leſs reſtrained by human 
cenſures. Many vitiate their principles in the 
acquiſition of riches; and who can wonder 

that 


that what is gained by fraud and extortion is 
enjoyed with tyranny and exceſs ? - 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depra- 
vation of the mind by external advantages, 
though certainly not uncommon, yet approaches 
not ſo nearly to univerſality, as ſome have aſ- 
ſerted in the bitterneſs of reſentment, or heat 
of declamation. tire | 

Whoever riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed 
themſelves with equality, will have many male- 
volent gazers at his eminence. To gain ſooner 
than others that which all purſuè with the ſame 
ardour, and to which all imagine themſelves 
entitled, will for ever be a crime. When thoſe 
who ſtarted with us in the race of life, leave us 
lo far behind, that we have little hope to over- 
take them, we revenge our diſappointment by 
remarks, on the arts of ſupplantation by which 
they gained the advantage, or on the folly and 
arrogance with which they poſleſs it. Of them, 
whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we ſolace our- 
ſelves by prognoſticating the fall. 

It is impoſſible for human purity riot to be- 
tray to an eye, thus ſharpened by malignity, 
lome ſtains which lay concealed and unregarded 
while none thought it their intereſt to diſcover 
them; nor can the moſt circumſpe& attention, 
or ſteady rectitude, eſcape blame from cenſors, 
who have no inclination to approve. Riches 
therefore perhaps do not ſo often produce crimes 
as incite accuſers. | 

The common charge againſt ' thoſe who riſe 
above their original condition, is that of pride. 
It is certain that ſucceſs naturally ganfirms us 
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in a favourable opinion of our own abilities. 
Scarce any man is willing to allot to accident, 
friendſhip, and a thouſand cauſes, which con- 
cur in every event without human contrivance 
or interpoſition, the part which they may juſtly 
claim in his advancement. We rate ourſelves 
by our fortune rather than our virtues, and ex- 
orbitant claims are quickly produced by imagi- 
nary merit. But captiouſneſs and jealouſy are 
likewiſe eaſily offended, and to him who ſtudi- 
ouſly looks for an affront, every mode of beha- 
viour will ſupply it ; freedom will be rudeneſs, 
and reſerve ſullenneſs; mirth will be negli- 
gence, and ſeriouſneſs formality : when he is 
received with ceremony, diſtance and reſpect 
are inculcated ; if he is treated with familiarity, 
he concludes himſelf inſulted by condeſcenſions. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſud- 
den changes are dangerous, a quick tranſition 
from poverty to abundance can ſeldom be made 
with ſafety. He that has long lived within 
ſight of pleaſures which he could not reach, 
will need more than common moderation, not 
to loſe his reaſon in unbounded riot, when they 
are firſt put into his power. 

Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty; 
every gratification is exaggerated by defire.. It 
is difficult not to eſtimate what is lately gained 
above its real value; it is impoſſible not to an- 
nex greater happineſs to that condition from 
which we are unwillingly excluded, than na- 
ture has qualified us to obtain, For this rea- 
ſon, the remote inheritor of an unexpected for- 
tune, may be generally diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
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who are enriched in the common courſe of lineal 
deſcent, by his greater haſte to enjoy his wealth, 
by the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of his 
equipage, the ſplendour of his furniture, and 
the luxury of his table. 

A thouſand things which familiarity diſco- 
vers to be of little value, have power for a time 
to ſeize the imagination. A Virgiman king, 
when the Europeans had fixed a lock on his 
door, was ſo delighted to find his ſubjects ad- 
mitted or excluded with ſuch facility, that it 
was from morning to evening his whole em- 
ployment to turn the key. We, among whom 
locks and keys have been longer in uſe, are in- 
clined to laugh at this American amuſement ; 
yet I doubt whether this paper will have a ſingle 
reader that may not apply the ſtory to himſelf, 
and recollect ſome hours of his life in which he 
has been equally overpowered by the tranſitory 
charms of trifling novelty. 

Some indulgence 1s due to him whom a happy 
gale of fortune has ſuddenly tranſported into 
new regions, where unaccuſtomed luſtre dazzles 
his eyes, and untaſted delicacies ſolicit his ap- 
petite. Let him not be conſidered as loſt in 
hopeleſs degeneracy, though he for a while for- 
gets the regard due to others, to indulge the 
contemplation of himſelf, and in the extrava- 
gance of his firſt raptures expects that his eye 
ihould regulate the motions of all that approach 
him, and his opinion be received as deciſive and 
oraculous. His intoxication will give way to time; 
the madneſs of joy will fume imperceptibly away; 
the ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon return ; 
he will remember that the co-operation of others 
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is neceſſary to his happineſs, and learn to con- 
ciliate their regard by reciprocal beneficence. 

There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which 
ought to alleviate our cenſures of the powerful 
and rich, To imagine them chargeable with 
all the guilt and folly of their own actions, is 
to be very little acquainted with the world. 


De Pabſolu pouvoir vous ignorez Pyvreſſe, 
Et du lache flateur la voix enchantereſſe. 


Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 


Nor ſervile flatteries which en the great. 
Miſs A.W. 


He that can do much. good or harm, will not 
find' many whom ambition or cowardice will 
ſuffer to be ſincere. While we live upon the 
level with the reſt of mankind, we are reminded 
of our duty by the admonitions of friends and 
reproaches of enemies; but men who ſtand in 
the higheſt ranks of ſociety, ſeldom hear of their 
faults; if by any accident an opprobrious cla- 
mour reaches their ears, flattery is always at 
hand to pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, 
and obtund remorſe. 

Favour is ſeldom gained but by conformity in 
vice. Virtue can ſtand without aſſiſtance, and 
conſiders herſelf as very little obliged by coun- 
tenance and approbation : but vice, ſpiritleſs and 
timorous, ſceks the ſhelter of crowds, and ſup- 
port of confederacy. The ſycophant, there- 
fore, neglects the good qualities of his patron, 
and employs all his art on his weakneſſes and 
follies, regales his reigning vanity, or ſtimulates 
his prevalent deſires. 


5 


Virtue 
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Virtue is ſufficiently difficult with any cir- 
cumſtances, but the difficulty is increaſed when 
reproof and advice are frighted away. In com- 
mon life, reaſon and conſcience have only the 
appetites and paſſions to encounter; but in 
higher ſtations, they muſt oppoſe artifice and 
adulation. He, therefore, that yields to ſuch 
temptations, cannot give thoſe who look upon 
his miſcarriage much reaſon for exultation, ſince 
few can juſtly preſume that from the ſame ſnare 
they ſhould have been able to eſcape. 


NumB. 173. TuEsDAY, November 12, 1751. 


Jus virtus, quo ferat error? Hon. 
Now ſay, where virtue ſtops, and vice begins? 


A* any action or poſture, long continued, 
will diſtort and disfigure the limbs; ſo the 
mind likewiſe is crippled and contracted by 
perpetual application to the ſame ſet of ideas. It 
is eaſy to gueſs the trade of an artizan by his 
knees, his fingers, or his ſhoulders; and there 
are few among men of the more liberal pro- 
feſſions, whoſe minds do not carry the brand of 
their calling, or whoſe converſation does not 
quickly diſcover to what claſs of the community 
they belong. 
Thele peculiarities have been of great uſe, in 
the general hoſtility which every part of man- 
O 3 kind 
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kind exerciſes againſt the reſt, to furniſh inſults 
and ſarcaſms. Every art has its dialect uncouth 
and ungrateful to all whom cuſtom has not re- 
conciled to its ſound, and which therefore be- 
comes ridiculous by a light miſapplication, or 
unneceſſary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance 
revenges the ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is that 
of pedantry ; a cenſure which every man in- 
curs, who has at any time the misfortune to talk 
to thoſe who cannot underſtand him, and by 
which the modeſt and timorous are ſometimes 
frighted from the diſplay of their acquiſitions 
and the exertion of their powers, 

The name of a pedant is ſo formidable to 
young men when they firſt ſally from their col- 
leges, and is ſo liberally ſcattered by thoſe who 
mean to hoaſt their elegance of education, eaſi- 
neſs of manners, and knowledge of the world, 
that it ſcems to require particular conſideration ; 
ſince, perhaps, if it were once underſtood, ma- 
ny a heart might be freed from painful appre- 
henſions, and many a tongue delivered from 
reſtraint. 

Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oftentation of 
learning. It may be diſcovered either in the 
choice of a ſubject, or in the manner of treat- 
ing it. He is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, 
who, when he has made himſelf maſter of ſome 
abſtruſe and uncultivated part of knowledge, 
obtrudes his remarks and diſcoveries upon thoſe 
whom he believes unable to judge of his pro- 
ficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear 

contra- 
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contradiction, he cannot properly expect ap- 
plauſe. 

To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes be- 
trayed by the natural recurrence of the mind to 
its common employment, by the pleaſure which 
every man receives from the recollection of pleaſ- 
ing images, and the deſire of dwelling upon 
topicks, on which he knows himſelf able to 
ſpeak with juſtneſs. But becauſe we are ſeldom 
ſo far prejudiced in favour of each other, as to 
ſearch out for palliations, this failure of polite- 
neſs is imputed always to vanity; and the harm- 
leſs collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke 
without ſufficient reflection upon the character 
of his hearers, is cenſured as arrogant or over- 
bearing, and eager to extend his renown, in 
contempt of the convenience of ſociety and the 
laws of converſation. 

All diſcourſe of which others cannot partake, 
is not only an irkſome uſurpation of the time 
devoted to pleaſure and entertainment, but, what 
never fails to excite very keen reſentment, an 
inſolent aſſertion of ſuperiority, and a triumph 
over leſs enlightened underſtandings. The pe- 
dant is, therefore, not only heard with weari- 
neſs, but malignity ; and thoſe who conceive 
themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, never 
fail to tell with acrimony how injudiciouſly it 
was exerted, | 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars 
ſometimes diveſt themſelves with too much haſte 
of their academical formality, and in their en- 
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deavours to accommodate their notions ard their 
ſtyle to common conceptions, talk rather of an 
thing than of that which they underſtand, and 
ſink into inſipidity of ſentiment and meanneſs 
of expreſſion. 

There prevails among men of letters an opi- 
nion, that all appearance of ſcience is particu. 
larly hateful to women; and that therefore, 
whoever deſires to be well received in female 
aſſemblies, muſt qualify himſelf by a total re- 
jection of all that is ſerious, rational, or im- 
portant; muſt conſider argument or criticiſm, 
as perpetually interdicted; and devote all his 
attention to trifles, and all his eloquence to 
compliment. 

Students often form their notions of the pre- 

ſent generation from the writings of the paſt, 
.and are not very carly informed of thoſe changes 
which the gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or 
the ſudden caprice of faſhion, produces in the 
world, Whatever might be the ſtate of female 
literature in the laſt century, there is now no 
longer any danger leſt the ſcholar. ſhould want 
an adequate audience at the tea-table ; and who- 
ever thinks it neceſſary to regulate his converſa- 
tion by antiquated rules, will be rather de- 
ſpiſed for his futility than careſſed for his po- 
liteneſs. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the 
comprehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, is un- 
queſtionable pedantry ; but ſutely complaiſance 
fequires, that no man ſhould, without proof, 

.tonclude his company incapable of following 
| him 
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him to the higheſt elevation of his fancy, or the 
utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It is always 
ſafer to err in favour of others than of ourſelves, 
and therefore we ſeldom hazard much by endea- 
vouring to excel, 

It ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, 
when ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with 
dignity. Nothing is more deſpicable than the 
airineſs and jocularity of a man bred to ſevere 
ſcience and ſolitary meditation. To trifle agree» 
ably is a ſecret which ſchools cannot impart; 
that gay negligence and vivacious levity, which 
charm down reſiſtance wherever they appear, 
are never attainable by him who, having ſpent 
his firſt years among the duſt of libraries, en- 
ters late into the gay world with an unpliant 
attention and eſtabliſhed habits, 

It is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius, 
the mechaniſt, that, though forced by publick 
employments into mingled converſation, he ne- 
ver loſt the modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the con- 
vent, nor drew ridicule upon himſelf by an af- 
fected imitation of faſhionable life. To the 
ſame praiſe every man devoted to learning 
ought to aſpire, If he attempts the ſofter arts 
of pleaſing, and endeavours to learn the grace- 
ful bow and the familiar embrace, the inſinu- 
ating accent and the general ſmile, he will loſe 
the reſpect due to the character of learning, 
without arriving at the envied honour of doing 
any thing with elegance and facility. 

Theopbhraſtur was diſcovered not to be a native 
of Athens, by ſo ſtrict an adherence to the Attick 

dialect, 
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dialect, as ſhewed that he had learned it not by 
cuſtom, but by rule. A man not early formed 
to habitual elegance, betrays in like manner the 
effects of his education, by an unneceſſary anxt- 
ety of behaviour, It is as poſſible to become 
pedantick by fear of pedantry, as to be trouble- 
ſome by ill-timed civility. There is no kind of 
impertinence more juſtly cenſurable, than his 
who is always labouring to level thoughts to 
intellects higher than his own ; who apologizes 
for every word which his own narrowneſs of 
converſe inclines him to think unuſual ; keeps 
the exuberance of his faculties under viſible re- 
ſtraint ; is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries by 
needleſs explanations ; and endeavours to ſhade 
his own abilities, leſt weak eyes ſhould bg 
dazzled with their luſtre, 
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Fenum habet in cornu, longe fuge, dunmodo riſum 
Excutiat fibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico. Hog, 


Yonder he drives avoid that furious beaſt : 

If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 

At whoſe expence; nor friend nor patron ſpares. 
FRANCIS. | 


Tothe RAMBLER. 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


"T = laws of ſocial benevolence require, that 
every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt others 
by his experience. He that has at laſt eſcaped 
into port from the fluctuations of chance and 
the guſts of oppoſition, ought to make ſome 
improvements in the chart of life, by marking 
the rocks on which he has been daſhed, and the 
ſhallows where he has been ſtranded. 

The error into which I was betrayed, when 
cuſtom firſt gave me up to my own direction, 
is very frequently incident to the quick, the 
ſprightly, the fearleſs, and the gay ; to all whoſe 
ardour hurries them into precipitate execution 
of their deſigns, and imprudent declaration of 
their opinions; who ſeldom count the coſt of 
pleaſure, or examine the diſtant conſequences 
of any practice that flatters them with imme- 
diate gratification, 


I came 
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I came forth into the crowded world with 
the uſual juvenile ambition, and deſired nothing 
beyond the title of a wit. Money I conſidered 
as below my care; for I ſaw ſuch multitudes 


grow rich without underſtanding, that J could 


not forbear to look on wealth as an acquiſition 
ealy to induſtry directed by genius, and there- 
fore threw it aſide as a ſecondary convenience, 
to be procured when my principal with ſhould 
be ſatisfied, and the claim to intellectual excel- 
lence univerſally acknowledged, 
With this view I regulated my behaviour in 
ublick, and exerciſed my meditations in ſoli- 
tude, My life was divided between the care of 
providing topicks ſor the entertainment of my 


company, and that of collecting company wor- 


thy to be entertained ; for I ſoon found, that 
wit, like every other power, has its boundaries; 
that its ſucceſs depends upon the aptitude of 
others to receive impreſſions ; and that as ſome 


bodies, indifloluble by heat, can ſet the furnace 


and crucible at defiance, there are minds upon 
which the rays of fancy may be pointed with- 
out effect, and which no fire of ſentiment can 
agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted my- 


ſelf with a ſet of companious who knew how 


to laugh, and to whom no other recommend- 
ation was neceſſary than the power of ſtriking 
out a jeſt. Among thoſe I fixed my reſidence, 
and for a time enjoyed the felicity of diſturbing 
the neighbours every night witk the obſtrepe- 
rous applauſe which my ſallies forced from the 
audience. The reputation of our club every 


day 
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day increaſed, and as my flights and remarks 
were circulated by my admirers, every day 
brought new ſolicitations for admiſſion into our 
ſociety. 

To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, 
| frequented every place of concourſe, culti- 
vated the acquaintance of all. the faſhionable 
race, and paſſed the day in a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of viſits, in which I collected a treaſure 
of pleaſantry for the expences of the evening, 
Whatever error of conduct I could diſcover, 
whatever peculiarity of manner I could obſerve, 
whatever weakneſs was betrayed by confidence, 
whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, all 
was drawn together for the diverſion of my 
wild companions, who, when they had been 
taught the art of ridicule, never failed to ſig- 
nalize themſelves by a zealous imitation, and 
filled the town on the enſuing day with ſcandal 
and vexation, with merriment and ſhame. 

I can ſcarcely believe, when I recollect m 
own practice, that I could have been ſo far de- 
luded with petty praiſe, as to divulge the ſe- 
crets of truſt, and to expoſe the levities of 
frankneſs ; to waylay the walks of the cautious, 
and ſurprize the ſecurity of the thoughtleſs. 
Yet it is certain, that for many years J heard 
nothing but with deſign to tell it, and ſaw no- 
thing with any cther curioſity than after ſome 
failure that might furniſh out a jeſt. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate 
malignity, or intereſted inſidiouſneſs. I had no 
other purpoſe than to heighten the pleaſure of 
laughter by communication, nor ever raiſed any 


pecuniary 


. 
ö 
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pecuniary advantage from the calamities of 
others. I led weakneſs and negligence into 
difficulties, only that I might divert myſelf with 
their perplexities and diſtreſſes; and violated 
every law of friendſhip, with no other hope 
than that of gaining the reputation of ſmartneſs 
and waggery. 

I would not be utiderſtood to charge myſelf 
with any crimes of the atrocious or deſtructive 
kind. I never betrayed an heir to gameſters, or 
a girl to debauchees; never intercepted the kind- 
neſs of a patron, or ſported away the reputation 
of innocence. My delight was only in petty 
miſchief and momentary vexations, and my 
acuteneſs was employed not upon fraud and 
oppreſſion which it had been meritorious to de- 
tect, but upon harmleſs ignorance or abſurdity, 
prejudice or miſtake. | 

This enquiry I purſued with ſo much dili- 
Fence and ſagacity, that I was able to relate, of 
every man whom I knew, ſome blunder or 
miſcarriage; to betray the moſt circumſpect of 
my friends into follies, by a judicious flattery of 
his predominant paſſion ; or expoſe him to con- 
tempt, by placing him in circumſtances which 
put his prejudices into action, brought to view 
his natural defects, or drew the attention of the 
company on his airs of affectation. | 

The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it 
had never been exerted; and it was not my 
cuſtom to let any arts of jocularity remain un- 
employed. My impatience of applauſe brought 


me always early to the place of entertainment ; 


and I ſeldom failed to lay a ſcheme with the 
ſmall 
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ſmall knot that firſt gathered round me, by 
which ſome of thoſe whom we expected might 
be made ſubſervient to our ſport. Every man 
has ſome favourite topick of converſation, on 
which, by a feigned ſeriouſneſs of attention, he 
may be drawn to expatiate without end. Every 
man has ſome habitual contortion of body, or 
eſtabliſhed mode of expreſſion, which never 
fails to raiſe mirth if it be pointed out to notice. 
By promotions of theſe particularities I ſecured 
our pleaſantry. Our companion entered with 
his uſual gaiety, and began to partake of our 
noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the converſation was 
imperceptibly diverted to a ſubject which preſſed 
upon his tender part, and extorted the ex- 
pected ſhrug, the cuſtomary exclamation, or the 
predicted remark. A general clamour of joy 
then burſt 'from all that were admitted to the 
ſtratagem. Our mirth was often encreaſed by 
the triumph of him that occaſioned it: for as 
we do not haſtily form concluſions againſt our- 
ſelves, ſeldom any one ſuſpected, that he had 
exhilarated us otherwiſe than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little ſur- 
prize, that by this conduct I had in a ſhort time 
united mankind againſt me, and that every 
tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge. 
I ſoon perceived myſelf regarded with male vo- 
lence or diſtruſt, but wondered what had been 
diſcovered in me either terrible or hateful. I 
had invaded no man's property; I had rivalled 
no man's claims; nor had ever engaged in any 
of thoſe attempts which provoke the jealouſy of 
ambition or the rage of faction, I had lived 
but 
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but to laugh, and make others laugh ; and be- 
lieved that I was loved by all who careſſed, and 
favoured by all who applauded me. I never 
imagined, that he who, in the mirth of a noc- 
turnal revel, concurred in ridiculing his friend, 
would confider, in a cooler hour, that the ſame 
trick might be played againſt himſelf; or that, 
even where there is no ſenſe of danger, the na- 
tural pride of human nature rifes againſt him, 
who by general cenſures lays claim to general 
ſuperiority. 

I was convinced, by a total deſertiori, of the 
impropriety of my conduct ; every man avoid- 
ed, and cautioned others to avoid me. Where- 
ever I came, I found ſilence and dejection, cold- 
neſs and terror. No one would venture to ſpeak, 
leſt he ſhould lay himſelf open to unfavouable 
repreſentations ; the company, however nume- 
rous, dropped off at my entrance upon various 
pretences ; and if I retired to avoid the ſhame 
of being left, I heard confidence and mirth re- 
vive at my departure. 

If thoſe whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themſelves with repaying one inſult 
for another, and kept up the war only by a re- 
ciprocation of ſarcaſms, they might have perhaps 
vexed, but would never much have hurt me; 
for no man heartily hates him at whom he can 
laugh. But theſe wounds which they give me 
as they fly, are without cure ; this alarm which 
they fi by their ſolicitude to eſcape me, ex- 
cludes me from all friendſhip and from all pleaſure: 
I am condemned to pals a long interval of my 
life in ſolitude, as a man ſuſpected of infection 

13 is 
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is refuſed admiſſion into cities; and muſt linger 
in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall convince the 
world, that I may be approached without ha- 
zard. 


I am, &c. 
DICACULUS, 


— — — *% — ——_ 


Nums. 175. Tuzs8DAY, Nov. 19, 1751. 
Rari guippe boni, numero vix ſunt tatidem quot 
Thebarum forte, vel divitis offia Nili, | Jov. 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly ſown | 
They thrive but ill, nor can laſt when grown. 


And ſhould we count them, our ſtore compile 
Yet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the Nile. 


Nen of the axioms of wiſdom which recom- 

mend the ancient ſages to veneration, ſeems 
to have required leſs extent of knowledge, or 
perſpicacity of penetration, than the remark of 
Bias, that 0: AN, kanu, the majority are 
wicked, 

The depravity of mankind is ſo eafily diſco- 
verable, that nothing. but the deſert or the cell 
can exclude it from notice. The knowledge of 
crimes intrudes uncalled and undefired. They 
whom their abſtraction from common occur- 
rences hinders from ſeeing iniquity, will quickly 

VOL. III. P Ve 
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have their attention awakened by feeling it. 
Even he who ventures not into the world, may 
learn its corruption in his cloſet. For what are 
treatiſes of morality, but perſuaſives to the prac- 
tice of duties, for which no arguments would be 
neceſſary, but that we are continually tempted 
to violate or negle& them? What are all the re- 
cords of hiſtory, but narratives of ſucceſſive vil- 
lanies, of treaſons and uſurpations, maſlacres 
and wars ? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms 
conſiſts not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome 
rare or abſtruſe ſentiment, as in the comprehen- 
ſion of ſome obvious and uſeful truth in a few 
words. We frequently fall into error and folly, 
not becauſe the true principles of action are not 
known, but becauſe, for a time, they are not 
remembered ; and he may therefore be juſtly 
numbered among the benefactors of mankind, 
who contracts the great rules of life into ſhort 
ſentences, that may be eaſily impreſſed on the 
memory, and taught by frequent recollection to 
recur habitually to the mind. 

However thoſe who have pafled through 
half the life of man, may now wonder that any 
ſhould require to be cautioned againſt corruption, 
they will find that they have themſelves pur- 
chaſed their conviction by many diſappointments 
and vexations, which an earlier knowledge would 
have ſpared them; and may fee, on every fide, 
ſome entangling themſelves in perplexities, and 
ſome linking into ruin, by ignorance or neglect 
of the maxim of Bras, 


Every | 
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Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and 
diſtinction, ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and 
flattered into pride. He comes forth with all the 
confidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with ſupe- 
riors, and all the benevolence of a mind not yet 
irritated by oppoſition, alarmed by fraud, or em- 
bittered by cruelty. He loves all, becauſe he ima- 

ines himſelf the univerſal favourite. Every ex- 
change of ſalutation produces new acquaintance, 
and every acquaintance kindles into friendſhip. - 

Every ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties 
into the world, who have hitherto heard only 
of their own charms, and imagine that the heart 
feels no paſſion but that of love. They are ſoon 
ſurrounded by admirers whom they credit, be- 
cauſe they tell them only what is heard with de- 
light. Whoever gazes upon them 1s a lover; 
and whoever forces a ſigh, is pining in deſpair. 

He ſurely is a uſeful monitor, who inculcates 
to theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers that the majority 
are wicked ; who informs them, that the train 
which wealth and beauty draw after them, is 
lured only by the ſcent of prey; and that, per- 
haps, among all thoſe who crowd about them 
with profeſſions and flatteries, there is not one 
who does not hope for ſome opportunity to de- 
vour or betray them, to glut himſelf with their 
deſtruction, or to ſhare their ſpoils with a ſtronger 
lavage. 10 on 

Virtue preſented ſingly to the imagination or 
the reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its own 
graces, and ſo ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad; 
and they who are ignorant of the force of p_y 
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and intereſt, who never obſerved the arts of ſe- 
duction, the contagion of example, the gradual 
deſcent from one crime to another, or the inſen- 
ſible depravation of the principles by looſe con- 
verſation, naturally expect to find integrity in 

every boſom, and veracity on every tongue. 
It is indeed impoſſible not to hear from thoſe 
who have lived longer, of wrongs and falfe- 
hoods, of violence and circumvention ; but ſuch 
narratives are commonly regarded by the young, 
the heady, and the confident, as nothing more 
than the murmurs of peeviſhneſs, or the dreams 
of dotage ; and notwithſtanding all the docu- 
ments of hoary wiſdom, we commonly plunge 
into the world fearleſs and credulous, without 
any foreſight of danger, or apprehenſion of deceit. 
I have remarked, in a former paper, that cre- 
dulity is the common failing of unexperienced 
virtue; and that he who is ſpontaneouſly ſuſpi- 
cious, may be juſtly charged with radical corrup- 
tion ; for if he has not known the prevalence of 
diſhoneſty by information, nor had time to ob- 
ſerve it with his own eyes, whence can he take 

his meaſures of judgment but from himſelf ? 
They who beſt deſerve to eſcape the ſnares 
of antifice, are moſt likely to be entangled. He 
that endeavours to live for the good of others, 
muſt always be expoſed to the arts of them who 
live only for themſelves, unleſs he is taught by 
timely precepts the caution required in common 
tranſactions, and ſthewn at a diſtance the pitfals 

of treachery. | 
To youth, therefore, it ſhould be carefully 
inculcated, that to enter the road of life without 
* caution 
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caution or reſerve, in expectation of general 
fidelity and juſtice, is to launch on the wide 
ocean without the inſtruments of ſteerage, and 
to hope that every wind will be proſperous, and 
that every coaſt will afford a harbour. 6 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit 
and injury, would be to count all the deſires 
that prevail among the ſons of men; ſince 
there is no ambition however petty, no with 
however abſurd, that by indulgence will not be 
enabled to overpower the influence of virtue. 
Many there are, who openly and almoſt pro- 
feſſedly regulate all their conduct by their love 
of money; who have no reaſon for action or 
forbearance, for compliance or refuſal, than 
that they hope to gain more by one than by 
the other. Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and 
crueleſt of human beings, a race with whom, 
as with ſome peſtiferous animals, the whole 
creation ſeems to be at war; but who, however 
deteſted or ſcorned, long continue to add heap 
to heap, and when they have reduced one to 
beggary, are ſtill permitted to faſten on another. 

Others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their 
lives in miſchief, becauſe they cannot bear the 
ſight of ſucceſs, and mark out every man for 
hatred, whoſe fame or fortune they believe 
increaſing. 

Many, who have not advanced to theſe de- 
grees of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for 
friendſhip, and unable to maintain any conſtant 
or regular courſe of kindneſs. Happineſs may 
be deſtroyed not only by union with the man 
who is apparently the flave of intereſt, but 
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with him whom a wild opinion of the dignity 
of perſeverance, in whatever cauſe, diſpoſes to 
purſue every injury with unwearied and perpe- 
tual reſentment; with him whoſe vanity in- 
clines him. to conſider every man as a rival in 
every pretenſion; with him whoſe airy negli- 
gence puts his friend's affairs or ſecrets in con- 
tinual hazard, and who thinks his forgetfulneſs 
of others excuſed by his inattention to himſelf; 
and with him whoſe inconſtancy ranges with- 
out any ſettled rule of choice- through varieties 
of friendſhip, and who adopts and diſmiſſes fa- 
vourites by the ſudden impulſe of caprice. 
Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converſe of mankind expoſes us, and which 
can be avoided only by prudent diftruſt. He 
therefore, that remembering this ſalutary maxim 
learns early to withhold his fondneſs from fair 
appearances, will have reaſon to pay ſome ho- 
nours to Bias of Priene, who enabled him to 
become wile without the coſt of experience. 


1 NuMB. 176. SATURDAY, Nov. 23, 1751. 
i 5 —Naſo ſuſpendere adunco. | Hos. 


On me you turn the noſe.— 


1 1 are many vexatious accidents and 
F uneaſy ſituations which raiſe little compaſ- 
ſion for the ſufferer, and which no man but 

thoſe 
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thoſe whom they immediately diſtreſs, can re- 
gard with ſeriouſneſs. Petty miſchiefs, that 
have no influence on futurity, aor extend their 
effects to the reſt of life, are always ſeen with 
a kind of malicious pleaſure. A miſtake or 
embarraſſment, which for the preſent moment 
fills the face with bluſhes, and the mind with 
confuſion, will have no other effect upon thoſe 
who obſerve it than that of convulſing them 
with irreſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtances 
of miſery are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that 
neither kindneſs nor duty can withſtand them; 
they bear down love, intereſt, and reverence, 
and force the friend, the dependent, or the 
child, to give way to inſtantaneous motions of 
merriment. * l\ 

Among the principal of comick calamities, 
may be reckoned the pain which an author, 
not yet hardened into inſenſibility, feels at the 
onſet of a furious critick, whoſe age, rank, or 
fortune, gives him confidence to ſpeak without 
reſerve; who heaps one objection upon another, 
and obtrudes his remarks, and enforces his cor- 
rections without tenderneſs or awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his 
work, and anxious for the juſtification of ev 
ſyllable, ſtarts and kindles at the ſlighteſt at- 
tack ; the critick, eager to eſtabliſh his ſuperi- 
ority, triumphing in every diſcovery of failure, 
and zealous to impreſs the cogency of his ar- 
guments, purſues him from line to line without 
ceſſation or remorſe. The critick, who hazards 
little, proceeds with vehemence, impetuoſity, 
and fearleſſneſs: the author, whoſe quiet and 
P 4 fame, 
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fame, and life and immortality, are involved in 
the controverſy, tries every art of ſubterfuge 
and defence; maintains modeſtly what he re- 
ſolves. never to yield, and yields unwillingly 
what cannot be maintained. The critick's pur- 
poſe is to conquer, the author only hopes to 
eſcape; the critick therefore knits his brow and 
raiſes his voice, and rejoices whenever he per- 
ceives any tokens of pain excited by the preſ- 
ſure of his aſſertions, or the point of his ſar- 
caſms. The author, whoſe endeavour is at 
once to mollify and elude his perſecutor, com- 
poſes his features and ſoftens his accent, breaks 
the force of aſſault by retreat, and rather ſteps 
aſide than flies or advances. 

As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of 
extemporary criticiſm. inflicts fatal or laſting 
wounds, I know not that the laws of benevolence 
entitle this diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The di- 
verſion of baiting an author has the ſanction of 
all ages and nations, and is more lawful than 
the ſport of teizing other animals, becauſe, for 
the molt part, he comes voluntarily to the ſtake, 
furniſhed, as he imagines, by the patron powers 
of literature, with reſiſtleſs weapons, and im- 
penetrable armour, with the mail of the boar 
of Erymanth, and the paws of the lion of 
Nemea. 

But the works of genius are ſometimes pro- 
duced by other motives than vanity; and he 
whom neceſlity or duty enforces to write, is 
not always ſo well ſatisfied with himſelf, as 
not to be diſcouraged by cenſorious impudence. 
It may therefore be neceſſary to conſider how 

they 
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they whom publication lays open to the inſults 
of ſuch as their obſcurity ſecures againſt repri- 
ſals, may extricate themſelves from unexpected 
encounters. | 

Vida, a man of conſiderable ſkill in the poli- 
ticks of literature, directs his pupil wholly to 
abandon his defence, and even when he can 
irrefragably refute all objections, to ſuffer tamely 
the exultations of his antagoniſt, : 

This rule may perhaps be juſt, when advice 
is aſked and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man 
tells his opinion ſo freely as when he imagines 
it received with implicit veneration; and cri- 
ticks ought never to be conſulted, but while 
errors may yet be rectified or inſipidity ſup- 
preſſed. But when the book has once been 
diſmiſſed into the world, and can be no more 
retouched, I know not whether a very differ- 
ent conduct ſhould not be preſcribed, and whe- 
ther firmneſs and ſpirit may not ſometimes be 
of uſe to overpower arrogance and repel bruta- 
lity. Softneſs, diffidence, and moderation, will 
often be miſtaken for imbecillity and dejection; 
they lure cowardice to the attack by the hopes 
of eaſy victory, and it will ſoon be found that 
he whom every man thinks he can conquer, 
ſhall never be at peace. 

The animadverſions of criticks are commonl 
tuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer 
to ſome quickneſs of reſentment and aſperity 
of reply. A man who by long conſideration 
has familiariſed a ſubject to his own mind, 
carefully ſurveyed the ſeries of his thoughts, 
and planned all the parts of his compolition 
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into a regular dependance on each other, will 
often ſtart at the ſiniſtrous interpretations, or 
abſurd remarks of haſte and ignorance, and 
wonder by what infatuation they have been led 
away from the obvious ſenſe, and upon what 
peculiar principles of judgment they decide 
againſt kim, | | 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the 
body, is not equally perfect in all, nor equally 
adapted in any to all objects; the end of cri- 
ticiſm is to ſupply its defects; rules are the in- 
ſtruments of mental viſion, which may indeed 
aſſiſt our faculties when properly uſed, but pro- 
duce confuſion and obſcurity by unſkilful _= 
plication. 

Some ſeem always to read with the micro, 
ſcope of criticiſm, and employ their whole at- 
tention upon minute elegance, or faults ſcarcely 
viſible to common obſervation. The difſonance 
of a ſyllable, the recurrence of the ſame ſound, 
the repetition of a particle, the ſmalleſt devi- 
ation from propriety, the ſlighteſt defect in 
conitruction or arrangement, ſwell before their 
eyes into enormities. As they diſcern with 
great exacineſs, they comprehend but a narrow 
compaſs, and know nothing of the juſtneſs of 
the deſign, the general ſpirit of the perform- 
ance, the artihce of connection, or the har- 
mony of the parts ; they never conceive how 
{mall a proportion that which they are buſy in 

contemplating bears to the whole,. or how the 
petty inaccuracics with which they are offended, 
are abſorbed and loſt in general excellence. 


Others 
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Others are furniſhed by criticiſm with a tele- 
ſcope. They ſee with great clearneſs whatever 
is too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of 
mankind, but are totally blind to all that lies 
immediately before them. They diſcover in 
every paſſage ſome ſecret meaning, ſome remote 
alluſion, ſome artful allegory, or ſome occult 
imitation which no other reader ever ſuſpected; 
but they, have no perception of the cogency of 
arguments, the force of pathetick ſentiments, 
the various colours of diction, or the flowery 
embelliſhments of fancy; of all that engages the 
attention of others, they are totally inſenſible, 
while they pry into worlds of conjecture, and 
amuſe themſelves with phantoms in the clouds. 

In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail 
ſometimes by our weakneſs, but more frequent- 
ly by our fault. We are ſometimes bewildered 
by ignorance, and ſometimes by prejudice, but 
we ſeldom deviate far from the right, but when 
we deliver ourſelves up to the direction of va- 
nity. 
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Nu nz. 177. Tus DAT, Nov. 26, 1751, 


Turpe eft difficiles habere nug at. | Meat, 
Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 


Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 


When they have made you once ridiculous. 


Roscouuox. 
. 


To te RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
W HEN I was, at the uſual time, about to 
enter upon the profeſſion to which m 
friends had deſtined me, being ſummoned, by 
the death of my father, into the country, I 
found myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum of 
money, and of an eſtate which, though not 
ge, was, in my opinion, ſufficient to ſup- 
port me in a condition far preferable to the 
fatigue, dependance, and uncertainty of any 
gainful occupation. I therefore reſolved to de- 
vote the reſt of my life wholly to curioſity, 
and without any confinement of my excur- 
ſions, or termination of my views, to wander 
over the boundleſs regions of general know- 
ledge. 

This ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant with 
inexhauſtible variety, and therefore I could not 
forbear to congratulate myſelf upon the wil- 
dom of my choice. I furniſhed a large room 
with all conveniencies of ſtudy ; collected books 
of every kind; quitted every ſcience at — 
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firſt perception of diſguſt; returned to it again 
as ſoon as my former ardour happened to re- 
vive; and having no rival to depteſs me by 
compariſon, nor any critick to alarm me with 
obiections, I ſpent day after day in profound 
tr...quillity, with only ſo much complacence in 
my own improvements, as ſerved to excite and 
animate my application. 

Thus I lived for ſome years with complete 
acquieſcence in my own plan of conduct, riſing 
early to read, and dividing the latter part of 
the day between ceconomy, exerciſe, and re- 
flection. But in time, I began to find my 
mind contracted and ſtiffened by ſolitude. My 
eaſe and elegance were ſenſibly impaired ; I was 
no longer able to accommodate 722 with rea- 
dineſs to the accidental current of converſation, 
my notions grew particular and paradoxical, 
and my phraſeology formal and unfaſhionable; 
I ſpoke, on common occaſions, the language 
of books. My quickneſs of apprehenſion, and 
celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted me: 
when I delivered my opinion, or detailed my 
knowledge, I was bewildered by an unſeaſon- 
able interrogatory, diſconcerted by any flight 
oppoſition, and overwhelmed and loft in dejec- 
tion, when the ſmalleſt advantage was gained 
againſt me in diſpute. I became deciſive and 
dogmatical, impatient of contradiction, perpe- 
tually jealous of my character, inſolent to ſuch 
as acknowledged my ſuperiority, and ſullen 
and malignant to all who refuſed to receive my 
dictates. 

This I ſoon diſcovered to be one of thoſe 
intellectual diſeaſes which a wiſe man ſhould 
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make haſte to cure. I therefore reſolved for a 
time to ſhut my books, and learn again the art 
of converſation; to defecate and clear my 
mind by briſker motions and ſtronger impulſes; 
and to unite myſelf once more to the living 
generation. 

For this purpoſe I haſted to London, and en- 
treated one of my academical acquaintances, 
to introduce me into ſome of the little ſocieties 
of literature, which are formed in taverns and 
coffee-houſes. He was pleaſed with an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing me to his friends, and ſoon 
obtained me admiſhon among a ſele& company 
of curious men, who met once a week to ex- 
hilarate their ſtudies and compare their ac- 
quiſitions. 

The eldeſt and moſt venerable of this ſoci 
was Hir/ulus, who, after the firſt civilities of 
my reception, found means to introduce the 
mention of his favourite ſtudies, by a ſevere 
cenſure of thoſe who want the due regard for 
their native country, He informed me, that 
he had early withdrawn his attention from fo- 
reign trifles, and that ſince he begun to addict 
his mind to ſerious and manly ſtudies, he had 
very carefully amaſled all the Eng/z/þ Hooks that 
were printed in the black character. This ſearch 
he had purſued ſo diligently, that he was able 
to ſhew the deficiencies of the beſt catalogues. 
He had long ſince completed his Caxton, had 
three ſheets of Treveris unknown to the anti- 
quaries, and wanted to a perfect Pynſon but 
two volumes, of which one was promiſed him 
as a legacy by its preſent poſſeſſor, and the 
other he was reſolved to buy, at whatever price, 
when 
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when Quiſquilius' s library ſhould be ſold. Hir- 
futus had no other reaſon. for the valuing or 
lighting a book, than that it was printed in the 
Roman or the Gothick letter, nor any ideas but 
ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſupplied ; 
when he was ſerious, he expatiated on the nar- 
ratives of Joban de Treviſa, and, when he was 
merry, regaled us with a quotation from the 
Shippe of Foles. 

While I was liſtening to this hoary ſtudent, 
Ferratus entered in a hurry, and informed us 
with the abruptneſs of extaſy, that his ſet of 
halfpence was now complete; he had juſt re- 
ceived in a handful of change, the piece that 
he had ſo long been ſeeking, and could now 
defy mankind to outgo his collection of Engli/h 
copper. | | | 

Chartophylax then obſerved how fatally hu- 
wan ſagacity was ſometimes baffled, and how 
often the moſt valuable diſcoveries are made by 
chance, He had employed himſelf and his 
emiſſaries ſeven years at great expence, to per- 
fect his ſeries of Gazettes, but had long wanted 
a ſingle paper, which, when he deſpaired of 
obtaining it, was ſent him wrapped round a 
parcel of tobacco. 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old 
ballads, for he conſidered them as the genuine 
records of the national taſte. He offered to 
ſhew me a copy of The Children in the Wood, 
which he firmly believed to be of the firſt edi- 
tion, and by the help of which, the text might 
be freed from ſeveral corruptions, if this age 
of barbarity had any claim to ſuch favours 
from him, 
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Many were admitted into this ſociety as infe- 
rior members, becauſe they had collected old 
prints and neglected pamphlets, or poſſeſſed 
ſome fragment of antiquity, as the ſeal of an 
ancient corporation, the charter of a religious 
houſe, the genealogy of a family extinct, or a 
letter written in the reign of E/:zabeth. 

Every one of theſe virtuoſos looked on all 
his aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte and 
narrow notions. Their converſation was, there- 
fore, fretful and waſpiſh, their behaviour bru- 
tal, their merriment bluntly ſarcaſtick, and 
their ſeriouſneſs gloomy and ſuſpicious. They 
were totally ignorant of all that paſſes, or has 
lately paſſed, in the world ; unable to diſcuſs 
any queſtion of religious, political, or military 
knowledge ; equally ſtrangers to ſcience and 
politer learning, and without any wiſh to im- 
prove their minds, or any other pleaſure than 
that of diſplaying rarities, of which they would 
not ſuffer others to make the proper ule. 

Hirſutus graciouſly informed me, that the 
number of their ſociety was limited, but that I 
might ſometimes attend as an auditor. I was 
pleaſed to find myſelf in no danger of an ho- 


nour, which I could not have willingly accepted, 


nor gracefully refuſed, and left them without 
any intention of returning, for I ſoon found, 
that the ſuppreſſion of thoſe habits with which 
I was vitiated, required aſſociation with men 


very different from this ſolemn race. 


I am, SIR, &c. 
VIVACULUS. 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, 
when any thing, neceſſary or uſeful, is wan- 
tonly waſted or negligently deſtroyed; and 
therefore my correſpondent cannot be blamed 
for looking with uneaſineſs on the waſte of life. 
Leifure and curioſity might ſoon make great 
advances in uſeful knowledge, were .they not 
diverted by minute emulation and labomous 
trifles. It may, however, ſomewhat mollify 
his anger to reflect, that perhaps none of the 
aſſembly which he deſcribes, was capable of 
any nobler employment, and that he who does 
* his beſt, however little, is always to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from him who does nothing. What- 
ever buſies the mind without corrupting it, has 
at leaſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from 
idleneſs, and he that is never idle will not often 
be vicious. 


NuMB. 178. SATURDAY, Nev. 30, 1751. 


. Pars ſanitatis velle ſanaria fuit. SENECA, 
To yield to remedies is half the cure. | 


P HAGORAS is reported to have re- 
quired from thoſe whom he inſtructed in 
philoſophy a probationary ſilence of five years. 
Whether this prohibition of ſpeech extended 
to all the parts of this time, as ſeems generally 
vo. 111, Q to 
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to be ſuppoſed, or was to be obſerved only in 
the ſchool or in the preſence of their maſter, 
as is more probable, it was ſufficient to diſcover 
the pupil's diſpoſition ; to try whether he was 
willing to pay the price of learning, or whether 
he was one of thoſe whole ardour was rather 
violent than laſting, and who expected to grow 

wiſe on other terms than thoſe of patience and 
obedience. 

Many of the bleſſings univerſally defired, 
are very frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, 
when they ſhould labour, content themſelves to 
complain, and rather linger in a ſtate in which 
they cannot be at reſt, than improve their con- 
dition by vigour and reſolution. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human 
enjoyment by immoveable boundaries, and has 
ſet different gratifications at ſuch a diſtance 
from each other, that no art or power can bring 
them together. This great law it is the buſi- 
neſs of every rational being to underſtand, 
that life may not paſs away in an attempt to 
make contradictions conſiſtent, to combine op- 
polite qualities, and to unite things which the 
nature of their being muſt always keep aſunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on 
contrary ſides, it is impoſſible to approach one 
but by receding from the other ; by long deli- 
beration and dilatory projects, they may be 
both loſt, but can never be both gained. It is, 
therefore, neceſſary to compare them, and 
when we have determined the preference, to 
withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once 


from that which reaſon directs us to reject. 
This 
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This is more neceſſary, if that which we are 
forſaking has the power of delighting the ſenſes 
or firing the fancy. He that once turns aſide 
to the allurements of unlawful pleaſure, can 
have no ſecurity that he ſhall ever regain the 
aths of virtue. | 
The philoſophick goddeſs of Boethins, havin 

related the ſtory of Orphens, who, when he had 
recovered his wite from the dominions of death, 
loſt her again by looking back upon her in the 
confines of light, concludes with a very ele- 
gant and forcible application. Whoever you are 
that endeavour to elevate your minds to the illu- 
minations of Heaven, confider yourſelves as re- 
preſented in this fable; for he that ts once ſo far 
overcome as to turn back his eyes towards the in- 
fernal caverns, loſes at the jirft fight all that in- 
fluence which attrafted him on high. 


Vos hzc fabula reſpicit, 
Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere quzritis. 
Nam qui Tartarewm in ſpecus 
Victus lumina flexerit, 
Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos, 


It may be obſerved in general, that the fu- 
ture is putchaſed by the preſent. It is not poſ- 
ſible to ſecure diſtant or permanent happineſs 
but by the forbearance of ſome immediate gra- 
tification. This is ſo evidently true with re- 
gard to the whole of our exiſtence, that all the 


precepts of theology have no other tendency 
Q 2 than 
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than to enforce a life of faith; a life regulated 
not by our ſenſes but our belief; a life in which 
pleaſures are to be refuſed for fear of inviſible 
uniſhments, and calamities ſometimes to be 
ſought, and always endured, in hope of re- 
wards that ſhall be obtained in another ſtate. 
Even if we take into our view only that par- 
ticle of our duration which is terminated by 
the grave, it will be found that we cannot en- 
joy one part of life beyond the common limita- 
tions of pleaſure, but by anticipating ſome of 
the ſatisfaction which ſhould exhilarate the fol- 
lowing years. The heat of youth may ſpread 
happineſs into wild luxuriance, but the radical 
vigour requiſite to make it perennial is ex- 
hauſted, and all that can be hoped afterwards 
is languor and ſterility. 
The reigning error of mankind is, that we 
are not content with the conditions on which 


the goods of life are granted. No man is in- 


ſenſible of the value of knowledge, the advan- 
tages of health, or the convenience of plenty, 
but every day ſhews us thole on whom the 
conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multi- 
tudes whom her charms could never rouſe from 
the couch of ſloth ; whom the fainteſt invita- 
tion of pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies; 
to whom any other method of wearing out the 
day is more eligible than the uſe of books, and 
who are more eaſily engaged by any conver- 
lation, than fuch as may rectify their notions 
or enlarge their comprehenſion. 


Every 
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Every man that has felt pain, knows how 
little all other comforts can gladden him to 
whom health is denied. Yet who is there does 
not ſometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of 
an hour? All aſſemblies of jollity, all places of 
publick entertainment, exhibit - examples of 
{irength waſting in riot, and beauty withering 
in irregularity ; nor is it eaſy to enter a houſe 
in which part of the family is not groaning in 
repentance of paſt intemperance, and part 
admitting diſeaſe by negligence, or ſoliciting it 
by luxury. 

There is no pleaſure which men of every age 
and ſect have more generally agreed to mention 
with contempt, than the gratifications of the 
palate, an entertainment ſo far removed from 
intellectual happineſs, that ſcarcely the moſt 
ihameleſs of the ſenſual herd have dared to de- 
fend it: yet even to this, the loweſt of our de- 
lights, to this, though neither quick nor laſting, 
is health with all its activity and ſprightlineſs 
daily ſacrificed; and for this are half the miſe- 
ries endured which urge impatience to call on 
death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the 
wiſh for riches, and the dread of poverty. 
Who, then, would not imagine that ſuch con- 
duct as will inevitably deſtroy what all are thus 
labouring to acquire, muſt generally be avoided? 
That he who ſpends more than he receives, 
muſt in time become indigent, cannot be 
doubted ; but how evident ſoever this conſe- 
quence may appear, the ſpendthrift, moves in 
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the whirl of pleaſure with too much rapidity 
to keep it before his eyes, and, in the intoxi- 
cation of gaiety, grows every day poorer with- 
out any ſuch ſenſe of approaching ruin as is 
ſufficient to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the miſery of 
life; and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we 
are ſubject to calamities by which the good and 
bad, the diligent and flothſul, the vigilant and 
heedleſs, are equally afflicted. But ſurely, 
though ſome indulgence may be allowed to 
groans extorted by inevitable miſery, no man 
has a right to repine at evils which, againſt 
warning, againſt experience, he deliberately and 
leiſurely brings upon his own head; or to con- 
ſider himſelf as debarred from happineſs by 
ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may break, or dex- 
terity may put aſide. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their con- 
dition have wanted not the power but the will 
to obtain a better ſtate. They have never con- 
templated the difference between good and evil 
ſufficiently to quicken averſion or invigorate de- 
ſire; they have indulged a drowſy thoughtleſſ- 
neſs or giddy levity; have committed the ba- 
lance of choice to the management of caprice ; 
and when they have long accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to receive all that chance offered them, 
without examination, lament at laſt that they 
hud themſelves deceived, 
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NumMB. 179. TuEsDAY, December 3, 1751. 


Perpetus riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. Jov. 


| Demecritus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt them ae. DRvokx. 


VERY man, ſays Tully, has two characters; 
E one, which he partakes with all mankind, 
and by which he is diſtinguiſhed from brute 
animals; another, which diſcriminates him 
from the reſt of his own ſpecies, and impreſſes 
on him a manner and temper peculiar to him- 
ſelf; this particular character, if it be not re- 
pugnant to the laws of general humanity, 
it is always his buſineſs to cultivate and 
preſerve. 

Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of 
Tully's precept. It ſeldom happens, that an 
aſſembly of pleaſure is ſo happily ſelected, 
but that ſome one finds admiſſion, with whom 
the reſt are deſervedly offended; and it will 
appear, on a cloſe inſpection, that ſcarce an 
man becomes eminently diſagreeable but by 
a departure from his real character, and an at- 
tempt at ſomething for which nature or educa- 
tion have left him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulneſs have indeed no power 
of affording delight, but they never give diſguſt 
except when they aſſume the dignity of know- 
ledge, or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. Awk- 
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wardneſs and inelegance have none of thoſe at- 
trations by which eaſe and politeneſs take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart; but ridicule and cenſure 
ſeldom riſe againſt them, unleſs they appear aſ- 
ſociated with that confidence which belongs on- 
ly to long acquaintance with the modes of life, 
and to conſciouſneſs of unfailing propriety of 
behaviour. Deformity itſelf is regarded with 
tenderneſs rather than averſion, when it does 
not attempt to deceive the ſight by dreſs and de- 
coration, and to ſeize upon fictitious claims the 
prerogatives of beauty. 

He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds that 
fill the ſtreets of a populous city, will ſee many 
paſſengers whoſe air and motion it will be difh- 
cult to behold without contempt and laughter; 
but if he examines what are the appearances that 
thus powerfully excite his riſibility, he will find 
among them neither poverty nor diſeaſe, nor 
any involuntary or painful defect. The diſpo- 
ſition to deriſion and inſult is awakened by the 
ſoftneſs of foppery, the ſwell of inſolence, the 
livelineſs of levity, or the ſolemnity of grandeur; 
by the ſprightly trip, the ſtately ſtalk, the form- 
al ſtrut, and the lofty mien; by geſtures in- 
tended to catch the eye, and by looks elaborate- 
ly formed as evidences of importance. 

It has, I think, been ſometimes urged in fa- 
vour of affectation, that it is only a miſtake of 
the means to a good end, and that the intention 
with which it is practiſed is always to pleaſe. 
If all attempts to innovate the conſtitutional or 
habitual character have really proceeded from 
public ſpirit and love of others, the world has 
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hitherto been ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no re- 
turn but ſcorn has yet been made to the moſt 
difficult of all enterpriſes, a conteſt with nature; 
nor has any pity been ſhown to the fatigues of 
labour which never ſucceeded, and the uneaſi- 
neſs of diſguiſe, by which nothing was con- 
cealed. 

It ſeems therefore to be determined by the ge- 
neral ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks 
himſelf in adſcititious qualities rather purpoſes 
to command applauſe than impart pleaſure; and 
he is therefore treated as a man who by an un- 
reaſonable ambition uſurps the place in ſociety 
to which he has no right. Praiſe is ſeldom paid 
with willingneſs even to inconteſtable merit, and 
it can be no wonder that he who calls for it 
without deſert is repulſed with univerſal indig- 
nation. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits thoſe excel- 
lencies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance 
from poſſibility of attainment. We are conſci- 
ous of our own defects, and eagerly endeavour 
to ſupply them by artificial excellence; nor 
would ſuch efforts be wholly without cxcuſe, 
were they not often excited by ornamental 
trifles, which he, that thus anxiouſly ſtruggles 
for the reputation of poſſeſſing them, would not 
have been known to want, had not his induſtr 7 
quickened obſervation. 

Gelaſimus paſſed the firſt part of his life in 
academical privacy and rural retirement, with- 
out any other converſation than that of ſcholars, 
grave, ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf. He 
cultivated the mathemarical ſciences with inde- 
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fatigable diligence, diſcovered many uſeful the- 
orems, diſcuſſed with great accuracy the reſiſt- 
ance of fluids, and, though his priority was not 
generally acknowledged, was the firſt who fully 
explained all the properties of the catenarian 
curve. | 

Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be 
obſerved in time, whatever miſts may happen 
to ſurround it. Gelgſimus, in his forty-ninth 
year, was diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have the 
rewards of knowledge in their hands, and call- 
ed out to diſplay his acquilitions for the ho- 
nour of his country, and add dignity by his 
preſence to philoſophical aſſemblies. As he did 
not ſuſpect his unfitneſs for common affairs, he 
felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, and 
what he did not feel he had yet too much ho- 
neſty to feign. He entered into the world as a 
larger and more populous college, where his per- 
formances would be more publick, and his renown 
farther extended; and imagined that he ſhould 
find his reputation univerſally prevalent, and the 
influence of learning every where the ſame. 

His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables 
and elegant acquaintance ; but he did not find 
himſelf always qualified to join in the converſa- 
tion. He was diſtreſſed by civilities, which he 
knew not how to repay, and entangled in many 
ceremonial perplexities, from which his books 
and diagrams could not extricate him. He was 
ſometimes unluckily engaged in diſputes with 
ladies, with whom algebraick axioms had no 
great weight, and ſaw many whoſe favour and 


eſteem he could not but deſire, to whom he 
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was very little recommended by his theories of 
the tides, or his approximations to the quadra- 
ture of the circle. 

Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſcover, 
that no charm was more generally irrefiftible 
than that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing hila- 
rity. He ſaw that diverſion was more frequent- 
ly welcome than improvement, that authori 
and ſeriouſneſs were rather feared than loved, 
and that the grave ſcholar was a kind of imperious 
ally, haſtily diſmiſſed when his aſſiſtance was no 
longer neceſſary. He came to a ſudden reſolu- 
tion of throwing off thoſe cumbrous ornaments 
of learning, which hindered his reception, and 
commenced a man of wit and jocularity. Ut- 
terly unacquainted with every topick of merri- 
ment, ignorant of the modes and follies, the 
vices and virtues of mankind, and unfurniſhed 
with any ideas but ſuch as Pappus and Archime- 
des had given him, he began to ſilence all en- 
quiries with a jeſt inſtead of a ſolution, extend- 
ed his face with a grin, which he miſtook for a 
ſmile, and in the place of a ſcientifick diſcourſe, 
retailed in a new language, formed between the 
college and the tavern, the intelligence of the 
news- paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; 
and, therefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, he 
was careful not to fail in that great duty of a 
wit. If he aſked or told the hour of the day, 
if he complained of heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, 
or filled a glaſs, removed his chair, or ſnuffed a 
candle, he always found ſome occaſion to laugh. 
The jeſt was indeed a ſecret to all but himſelf; 

but 
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but habitual confidence in his own diſcernment 
hindered him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs or 
miſtake. He wondered that his wit was ſo little 
underſtood, but expected that his audience 
would comprehend it by degrees, and perſiſted 
all his life to ſhow by groſs buffoonery, how 
little the ſtrongeſt faculties can perform beyond 
the limits of their own province. 


Nu MB. 180. SATURDAY, Dec. 7, 1751. 


Taòr de cops; i0Ju uaryy I Eninypoy tacov 
IId To xev0v Cnrteiv, g Tives as word des. 
AUTOMEDON, 


On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd, 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. 


I is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a 
wealthy trader of good underſtanding, having 
the common ambition to breed his ſon a ſcholar, 
carried him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had 
been taught, by whatever intelligence, the near- 
eſt way to the heart of an academick, and at his 
arrival entertained all who came about him with 
ſuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were lured by 
the ſmell of his table from their books, and 
flocked round him with all the cringes of awk- 
ward complaiſance. This eagerneſs anſwered 
the merchant's purpoſe ; he glutted them with 
deli- 
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delicacies, and ſoftened them with careſſes, till 
he prevailed upon one after another to open his 
boſom, and make a diſcovery of his competitions, 
jealouſies, and reſentments. Having thus learn- 
ed each man's character, partly from himſelf, 
and partly from his acquaintances, he reſolved 
to find ſome other education for his ſon, and 
went away convinced, that a ſcholaſtick life has 
no other tendency than to vitiate the morals, 
and contract the underſtanding: nor would he 
afterwards hear with patience the praiſes of the 
ancient authors, being perſuaded that ſcholars 
of all ages muſt have been the ſame, and that 
Xenophon and Cicero were profeſſors of ſome for- 
mer univerſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, 
ignorant and ſervile, like thoſe whom he had 
lately viſited and forſaken, 

Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the 3 
tion of our preſent ſtate, inclines us to eſtimate 
the advantages which are in the poſſeſſion of 
others above their real value. Every one muſt 
have remarked, what powers and prerogatives 
the vulgar imagine to be conferred by learning. 
A man of ſcience is expected to excel the unlet- 
tered and unenlightened even on occaſions where 
literature is of no uſe, and among weak minds, 
loſes part of his reverence, by diſcovering no ſu- 
periority in thoſe parts of life, in which all are 
unavoidably equal ; as when a monarch makes 
a progreſs to the remoter provinces, the ruſticks 
are ſaid ſometimes to wonder that they find him 
of the ſame ſize with themſelves. 

Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can ne- 
ver be ſatisfied; and therefore many of the im- 
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putations which learning ſuffers from diſap- 
pointed ignorance, are without reproach. But 
there are ſome failures to which men of ſtudy 
are peculiarly expoſed. Every condition has 
its diſadvantages. The circle of knowledge is 
too wide for the moſt active and diligent intel- 
lect, and while ſcience is purſued, other accom- 
pliſhments are neglected; as a {mall garriſon 
mult leave one part of an extenſive fortreſs 
naked, when an alarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally ſup- 
port their dignity with more ſucceſs, if th 
ſuffered not themſelves to be miſled by the de- 
fire of ſuperfluous attainments. Raphael, in 
return to Adam's enquiries into the courſes of 
the ſtars and the etna of heaven, counſels 
him to withdraw his mind from idle ſpecula- 
tions, and employ his faculties upon nearer 
and more intereſting objects, the ſurvey of his 
own life, the ſubjection of his paſſions, the 
knowledge of duties which muſt daily be per- 
formed, and the detection of dangers which 
mult daily be incurred. 

This angelick counſel every man of letters 
ſhould always have before him. He that de- 
votes himſelf to retired ſtudy, naturally ſinks 
from omiſhon to forgetfulneſs of ſocial duties; 
he muſt be therefore ſometimes awakened, 
and recalled to the general condition of man- 
kind. 

I am far from any intention to limit eurio- 
ſity, or confine the labours of learning to arts 
of immediate and neceſſary uſe. It is only 
from the various eſſays of experimental in- 
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duſtry, and the vague excurſion of minds ſent 
out upon diſcovery, that any advancement of 
knowledge can be expected; and though many 
muſt be diſappointed in their labours, yet they 
are not to be charged with having ſpent their 
time in vain; their example contributed to in- 
ſpire emulation, and their miſcarriages taught 
others the way to ſucceſs, 

But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful 
or eminent, ought not to miſlead us too far 
from that ſtudy, which is equally requiſite to 
the great and mean, to the celebrated and ob- 
ſcure; the art of moderating the deſires, of 
repreſſing the appetites; and of conciliating or 
retaining the favour of mankind. 

No man can imagine the courſe of his own 
life, or the conduct of the world around him, 
unworthy his attention ; yet among the ſons of 
learning many ſeem to have thought of every 
thing rather than of themſelves, and to have 
obſerved every thing but what paſſes before 
their eyes: many who toil through the intri- 
cacy of complicated ſyſtems, are inſuperably 
embarraſſed with the leaſt perplexity in common 
affairs; many who compare the actions, and 
aſcertain the characters of ancient heroes, let 
their own days glide away without examination, 
and ſuffer vicious habits to encroach upon their 
minds without reſiſtance or detection. 

The moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſ- 
tick race is the want of fortitude, not martial 
but philoſophick. Men bred in fhades and 
hlence, taught to immure themſelves at ſunſet, 
and accuſtomed to no other weapon than ſyllo- 
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giſm, may be allowed to feel terror at perſonal 
danger, and to be diſconcerted by tumult and 
alarm. But why ſhould he whoſe life is ſpent 
in contemplation, and whoſe buſineſs is only to 
diſcover truth, be unable to reCtify the falla- 
cies of imagination, or contend ſucceſsfully 
againſt prejudice and paſſion? To what end 
has he read and meditated, if he gives up his 
underſtanding to falſe appearances, and ſuffers 
himſelf to be enſlaved by fear of evils to which 
only folly or vanity can expoſe him, or elated 
by advantages to which, as they are equally 
conferred upon the good and bad, no real dig- 
nity is annexed ? 

Such, however, is the ſtate of the world, 
that the moſt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, 
the moſt rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, 
the moſt officious of the whiſperers of creatneſs, 
are collected from ſeminaries appropriated to 
the ſtudy of wiſdom and of virtue, where it was 
intended that appetite ſhould learn to be con- 
tent with little, and that hope ſhould aſpire only 
to honours which no human power can give or 
take away. 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the 
world, inſtead of congratulating himſelf upon 
his exemption from the errors of thoſe whoſe . 
opinions have been formed by accident or cuſ- 
tom, and who live without any certain princi- 
ples of conduct, is commonly in haſte to mingle - 
with the multitude, and ſhew his ſprightlineſs 
and ductility by an expeditious compliance 
with faſhions or vices. The firſt ſmile of a 
man, whoſe fortune gives him power to os 
war 
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ward his dependants, commonly enchants him 
beyond reſiſtance; the glare of equipage, the 
ſweets of luxury, the liberality of general pro- 
miſes, the ſoftneſs of habitual affability, fill 
his imagination; and he ſoon ceaſes to have 
any other wiſh than to be well received, or any 
meaſure of right and wrong but the opinion of 
his patron. | 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact 
groſſer adulation, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own. 
If there were no cowardice, there would be 
little inſolence; pride cannot riſe to any great 
degree, but by the concurrence of blandiſh- 
ment or the ſufferance of tameneſs. The 
wretch who would ſhrink and crouch before 
one that ſhould dart his eyes upon him with 
the ſpirit of natural equality, becomes caprici- 
ous and tyrannical when he ſees himſelf 
proached with a downcaft look, and hears the 
ſoft addreſs of awe and ſervility. To thoſe who 
are willing to purchaſe favour by cringes and 
compliance, is to be imputed the haughtineſs 
that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmneſs and 
integrity. | 

If, inſtead of wandering after the meteors of 
philoſophy, which fill the world with ſplen- 
dour for a while, and then ſink and are forgot- 
ten, the candidates of learning fixed their eyes 
upon the permanent luſtre of moral and religi- 
ous truth, they would find a more certain di- 
rection to happineſs. A little plauſibility of 
diſcourſe, and acquaintance with unneceflary 
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ſpeculations, is dearly purchaſed, when it ex- 
cludes thoſe inſtructions which fortify the 
heart with reſolution, and exalt the ſpirit to 
independence. 


Nu uz. 181. TuzsDAY, Dec. 10, 1751. 


Neu fluitem dubie ſpe pendulus hore, Hon. 
Nor let me float in fortune's pow'r, 
Dependant on the future hour. FRrANCls. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


A I have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet 
and ſuſpenſe, and loſt many opportunities 
of advantage by a paſſion which I have reaſon 
to believe prevalent in different degrees over 
a great part of mankind, I cannot but think 
myſelf well qualified to warn thoſe who are 
yet uncaptivated, of the danger which they in- 
cur by placing themſelves within its influence. 
I ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper, 
with uncommon reputation for diligence and 
tidelity ; and at the age of three and twenty 
opened a ſhop for myſelf with a large ſtock, 
and ſuch credit among all the merchants, who 
were acquainted with my maſter, that I could com- 
mand whatever was imported curious or valuable. 


For 
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For five years I proceeded with ſucceſs propor- 
tionate to cloſe application and untainted inte- 
grity; was a daring bidder at every ſale; al- 
ways paid my notes before they were due; 
— advanced ſo faſt in commercial reputation, 
that I was proverbially marked out as the 
model of young traders, and every one ex- 
pected that a few years would make me an 
alderman. ; 

In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one 
day perſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. 
The ſum was inconſiderable, part was to be 
repaid though fortune might fail to favour me, 
and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of fruga- 
lity did not reſtrain me from ſo trifling an ex- 
periment. The ticket lay almoſt forgotten till 
the time at which every man's fate was to be 
determined ; nor did the affair even then ſeem 
of any importance, till I diſcovered by the 
publick papers that the number next to mine 
had — the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an 
approach to ſudden riches, which I conſidered 
myſelf, however contratily to the laws of com- 
putation, as having miſſed by a ſingle chance; 
and I could not forbear to revolve the conſe- 
quences which ſuch a bounteous allotment 
would have produced, if it had happened to 
me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, took 
poſſeſſion of my imagination. The great de- 
light of my ſolitary hours was to purchaſe an 
eſtate, and form plantations with money which 
once might have been mine, and I never met 
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my friends but I ſpoiled all their merriment by 
perpetual complaints of my ill luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and 1 
had now ſo heated my imagination with the 
proſpect of a prize, that I ſhould have preſſed 
among the firſt purchaſers, had not my ardour 
been withheld by deliberation upon the probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs from one ticket rather than another, 
I heſitated long between even and odd; conſi- 
dered the ſquare and cubick numbers through 
the lottery ; examined all thoſe to which 
luck had been hitherto: annexed ; and at laſt 
fixed upon one, which, by ſome ſecret relation 
to the events of my life, I thought predeſtined 
to make me happy. Delay in great affairs. is 
often miſchievous ; the ticket was fold, and its 
poſſeſſor could not be found. 1 

I returned to my conjectures, and after many 
arts of prognoſtication, fixed upon another 
chance, but with leſs confidence. Never did 
captive, heir, or lover, feel ſo much vexation 
from the ſlow pace of time, as I ſuffered be- 
tween the purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtri- 
bution of the prizes. I ſolaced my uneaſineſs 
as well as I could, by frequent contemplations 
of approaching happineſs ; when the ſun roſe 
I knew it would ſet, and congratulated myſelf 
at night that I was ſo much nearer to my 
wiſhes. At laſt the day came, my ticket ap- 
peared, and rewarded all my care and ſagacity 
with a deſpicable prize of fifty pounds. 

My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my 
fucceſs, were very coldly received; I hid 2 
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ſelf a fortnight in the country, that my chagrin 
might fume away without obſervation, and then 
returning to my ſhop, began to liſten after ano- 
ther lottery. oY 

With the news of a lotrery I was ſoon gra- 
tied, and having now found the vanity of con- 
jecture and ine of computation, I re- 
ſolved to take the prize by violence, and there- 
fore bought forty tickets, not omitting how- 
ever to divide them between the even and odd 
numbers, that I might not miſs the lucky claſs. 
Many concluſions did I form, and many e 
riments did I try to determine from which of 
thoſe tickets J might moſt reaſonably expect 
riches, At laſt, being unable to ſatisfy myſelf 
by any modes of reaſoning, I wrote the num- 
bers upon dice, and allotted five hours every 
day to the amuſement of throwing them in a 
garret; and, examining the event by an exact 
regiſter, found, on the evening before the lot- 
tery was drawn, that one of my numbers had 
been turned up five times more than any of 
the reſt in three hundred and thirty thouſand 
throws. | bs 

This experiment was fallacious; the firſt 
day preſented the hopeful ticket, a deteſtable 
blank. The reſt came out with different for- 
tune, and in concluſion I loſt thirty pounds by 
this great adventure, | 

I had now wholly changed the caſt of my 
behaviour and the conduct of my life. The 
ſhop was for the moſt part abandoned to 
ſervants, and if I entered it, my thoughts were 
ſo engroſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely 
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heard or anſwered a queſtion, but conſidered 


every cuſtomer as an intruder upon my medi- 
tations, whom I was in haſte to diſpatch. I 
miſtook the price of my goods, committed 
blunders in my bills, forgot to file my receipts, 
and neglected to regulate my books. My ac- 
quaintances by degrees began to fall away ; but 
I perceived the decline of my buſineſs with 
little emotion, becauſe whatever deſicience there 
might be in my gains I expected the next lot- 
tery to ſupply. 

Miſcarriage naturally produces diſſidence; 
I began now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, 
by an alliance with thoſe that had been more 
ſucceſsful. I enquired diligently at what office 
any prize had been ſold, that I might purchaſe 
of a propitious vender; ſolicited thoſe who 
had been fortunate in former lotteries, to par- 
take with me in my new tickets; and whenever 
I met with one that had in any event of his 
life been eminently proſperous, I invited him 
to take a larger ſhare. I had, by this rule of 
conduct, ſo diffuſed my intereſt, that I had a 
fourth part of lifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, 
and a ſixteenth of ninety. | 

] waited for the deciſion of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the buſi- 
nels of my trade with the uſual neglect. The 
wheel at laſt was turned, and its revolutions 
brought me a long ſucceſſion of ſorrows and 
diſappointments. I indeed often partook of a 
ſmall prize, and the loſs of one day was gene- 
rally balanced by the gain of the next ; but my 
deſires yet remained unſatisfied, and when one 
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of my chances had failed, all my expectation 
was ſuſpended on thoſe which remained yet 
undetermined. At laſt a prize of five thouſand 
pounds was proclaimed ; I caught fire at the 
cry, and enquiring the number, found it to be one 
of my own tickets, which I had divided among 
thoſe on whoſe luck I depended, and of which 
had retained only a ſixteenth part. 

You will eaſily judge with what deteſtation 
of himſelf, a man thus intent upon gain re- 
flected that he had ſold a prize which was once 
in his poſſeſſion. It was to no purpoſe, that 1 
_ repreſented to my mind the impoſſibility of re- 
calling the paſt, or the folly of condemning an 
act, which only its event, an event which no 
human intelligence could foreſee, proved to be 
wrong. The prize which, though put in my 
hands, had been ſuffered to ſlip from me, filled 
me with anguiſh ; and knowing that complaint 
would only expoſe me to ridicule, I gave my- 
ſelf up ſilently to grief, and loſt by degrees my 
appetite and my re 

My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible ; I was 
viſited by my friends, and among them by Eu- 
mathes, a clergyman, whoſe piety and learning 
gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that I 
could not refuſe to open my heart, There are, 
laid he, few minds ſufficiently firm to be truſted 
in the hands of chance. Whoever finds him- 
ſelf inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt 
poſſibility to certainty, ſhould avoid every king 
of caſual adventure, ſince his grief muſt be 
always proportionate to his hope. You have 
long waſted that time, which, by a proper ap- 
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plication, would have certainly, though mode. 
rately, increaſed your fortune, in a laborious 
and anxious purſuit of a ſpecies of gain, which 
no labour or anxiety, no art or expedient, can 
ſecure or promote. You are now fretting away 
your life in repentance of an act, againſt which 
repentance can give no caution, but to avoid the 
occaſion of committing it. Rouſe from this 
lazy dream of fortuitous riches, which, if ob- 
tained, you could ſcarcely have enjoyed, be- 
cauſe they could confer no conſciouſneſs of de- 
ſert; return to rational and manly induſtry, 
and conſider the mere gift of luck as below the 
care of a wiſe man. £51460 


No uz. 182. SATURDAY, Dec. 14, 1751. 


Dives qui fieri vult, 
Et cito vult fieri. Jovxxax. 
The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


by has been obſerved in a late paper, that we 
1 are unreaſonably deſirous to ſeparate the 
goods of life from thoſe evils which Providence 
has connected with them, and to catch advan- 
tages without paying the price at which they are 
offered us. Every man wiſhes to be rich, but 
very few. have the powers neceſſary to raiſe a 
ſudden fortune, either by new diſcoveries, or 
by ſuperiority of {kill in any neceſſary employ- 


ment; 
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ment; and among lower underſtandings, many 
want the firmneſs and induſtry requiſite to regu- 
lar gain and gradual acquiſitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by me- 
thods more compendious than thoſe of labour, 
and more generally praQticable than thoſe of 
genius, proceeds the common inclination to ex- 
periment and hazard, and that willingneſs to 
ſnatch all opportunities of growing rich by 
chance, which, when it has once taken poſſei- 
ſion of the mind, is ſeldom driven out either 
by time or argument, but. continues to waſte 
life in perpetual deluſion, and generally ends in 
wretchedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and viſion- 
ary proſperity, is by no means peculiar to the 
purchaſers of tickets; there are multitudes 
whole life is nothing but a continual lottery ; 
who are always within a few months of plenty 
and happineſs, and how often ſoever they are 
mocked with blanks, expect a prize from the 
next adventure. | wy | 
Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the 
votaries of chance, may be numbered the mor- 
tals whoſe hope is to raiſe themſelves by a weal- 
thy match; who lay out all their induſtry on 
the aſſiduities of courtſhip, and ſleep and wake 
with no other ideas than of treats, compliments, 
guardians, and rivals. 

One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, 
is my old friend Leviculus, whom I have never 
known for thirty years without ſome matrimo- 
nial project of advantage. Leviculus was bred 
under a merchant, and by the graces of his 
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perſon, the ſprightlineſs of his prattle, and the 


neatneſs of his dreſs, ſo much enamoured his 
maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of ſixteen, that 
the declared her reſolution to have no other 
huſband. Her father, after having chidden 
her for undutifulneſs, conſented to the match, 
not much to the ſatisfaction of Leviculus, who 
was ſufficiently elated with his conqueſt to think 
himſelf entitled to a larger fortune. He was, 
however, ſoon rid of his perplexity, for his 
miſtreſs died before their marriage. 

He was now ſo well ſatisfied with his own 
accompliſhments, that he determined to com- 
mence fortune-hunter; and when his appren- 
ticeſhip expired, inſtead of beginning, as was 
expected, to walk the exchange with a face of 
importance, or aſſociating himſelf with thoſe 
who were moſt eminent for their knowledge of 
the ſtocks, he at once threw off the ſolemnity 
of the counting-houſe, equipped himſelf with 
a modiſh wig, liſtened to wits in coffee-houſes, 
paſſed his evenings behind the ſcenes in the 
theatres, learned the names of beauties of qua- 
lity, hummed the laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable 
ſongs, talked with familiarity of high play, 
boaſted of his atchievements upon drawers and 
coachmen, was often brought to his lodgings at 
midnight in a chair, told with negligence and 
jocularity of bilking a taylor, and now and 
then let fly a ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober citizen. 

Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he 
turned his batteries upon the female world, and 
in the firit warmth of ſelf- approbation, propoſed 
no leſs than the polſeſſion of riches and beauty 

united, 
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united. He therefore paid his civilities to Flg- 
villa, the only daughter of a wealthy ſhop- . 
keeper, who not being accuſtomed to amorous 
blandiſhments or reſpectful addreſſes, was de- 
lighted with the novelty of love, and eaſily 
ſuffered him to conduct her to the play, and to 
meet her where ſhe viſited. LZeviculus did not 
doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled 
by the tears of his daughter and the merit of 
his ſon-in-law, and was in haſte to conclude the 
affair. But the lady liked better to be courted 
than married, and kept him three years in un- 
certainty and attendance. At laſt ſhe fell in 
love with a young enſign at a ball, and having 
danced with him all night, married him in the 
morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his com- 
panions, took a journey to a ſmall eſtate in the 
country, where, after his uſual enquiries con- 
cerning the nymphs in the neighbourhood, he 
found it proper to fall in love with Allilia, a 
maiden lady, twenty years older than himſelf, 
for whoſe favour fifteen nephews and nieces 
were in perpetual contention. They hovered 
round her with ſuch jealous officiouſneſs, as 
ſcarcely left a moment vacant for a lover. 
Leviculus, nevertheleſs, diſcovered his paſſion 
in a letter, and Allilia could not withſtand the 
pleaſure of hearing vows and ſighs, and flat- 
teries and proteſtations. She admitted his viſits, 
enjoyed, for five years, the happineſs of keep- 
ing all her expectants in perpetual alarms, and 
amuſed herſelf with the various ſtratagems 

which 
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which were practiſed to diſengage her affec- 
tions. Sometimes ſhe was adviſed with 
earneſtneſs to travel for her health, and ſome. 
times intreated to keep her brother's houſe. 
Many ſtories were ſpread to the diſadvantage 
of Leviculus, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed 
affected for a time, but took care ſoon after-. 
wards to expreſs her conviction of their falſe- 
hood. But being at laſt ſatiated with this lu- 
dicrous tyranny, ſhe told her lover, when he 
preſſed for the reward of his ſervices, that ſhe 
was very ſenſible of his merit, but was relghved 
not to impoveriſh an ancient family. 

He then returned to the town, and wum after 
his arrival became acquainted with Latroma, A 
lady diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of her 
page and the regularity of her conduct. "Her 
wealth was evident in her magnificence, and 
her prudence in her ceconomy ; and therefore 
Leviculus, who had ſcarcely confidence to ſoli- 
cit her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her 
former debts, when he found himſelf diſtin- 
guiſhed by her with ſuch marks of preference 
as a woman of modeſty is allowed to give. He 
now grew bolder, and ventured to breathe out 
his impatience before her. She heard him 
without reſentment, in time permitted him to 
hope for happineſs, and at Jaſt fixed the nuptial 
day, without any diſtruſtful reſerve of pin- 
money, or ſordid Ripulations for jointure, 
and ſettlements. . 

Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of mar- 
riage, when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of 
Latronia s maid, whom frequent bribes had wn 

cure 
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cured in his ſervice. She ſoon burſt into his 
room, and told him that ſhe could not ſuffer 
him to be longer deceived ; that her miſtreſs 
was now ſpending the laſt payment of her for- 
tune, and vas only ſupported in her e 

by the credit of his eſtate. Leviculut ſhuddered 
to ſee himſelf ſo near a precipice, and found 
that he was indebted for his eſcape to the re- 
ſentment of the maid, who, having aſſiſted 
Latronia to gain the conqueſt, quarrelled with 
her at laſt about the plunde. 

Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſolate, 
till one Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, 
whom her dreſs declared a widow, and whom, 
by the jolting prance of her gait, and the broad 
reſplendance of her countenance, he. gueſſed to 
have lately buried ſome proſperous citizen. 
He followed her home, and found her to be 
no leſs than the relict of Prune the grocer, who 
having no children, had bequeathed to her all 
his debts and dues, and his eſtates real and 
perſonal. No formality was neceſſary in ad- 
dreſſing madam Prune, and therefore Leviculas 
went next morning without an introductor. 
His declaration was received with a loud laugh; 
ſhe then collected her countenance, wondered 
at his impudence, aſked if he knew to whom 
he was talking, then ſhewed him the door, and 
again laughed to find him confuſed. Leviculus 
diſcovered that this coarſeneſs was nothing 
more than the coquetry of Cornbill, and next 
day returned to the attack. He ſoon grew fa- 
miliar to her dialect, and in a few weeks heard, 
without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
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empty pockets; concurred in many ſage re- 
marks on the regard due to the people of pro- 
perty; and agreed with her in deteſtation of 
the ladies at the other end of the town, who 
pinched their bellies to buy fine laces, and then 
pretended to laugh at the city. 

He ſometimes preſumed to mention marri- 
age; but was always anſwered with a ſlap, a 
hoot, and a flounce. At laſt he began to preſs 
her cloſer, and thought himſelf more favour- 
ably received ; but going one morning, with a 
reſolution to trifle no longer, he found her gone 
to church with a young journeyman from the 
neighbouring ſhop, of whom ſhe had become 
enamoured at her window. 

In theſe, and a thouſand intermediate adven- 
tures, has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is 
now grown grey with age, fatigue, and diſap- 
pointment, He begins at laſt to find that ſuc- 
ceſs is not to be expected, and being unfit for 
any employment that might improve his for- 
tune, and unfurniſhed with any arts that might 
amuſe his leiſure, is condemned to wear out a 
taſteleſs life in narratives which few will hear, 
and complaints which none will pity, 
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Nu nB. 183. Tus DAY, December 17, 1751. 


Nulla fides regni fociis, omniſque poteſtas 
Impatiens conſortit erat. I.ucan. 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion ons; 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones. 


12 hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between 
one man and another, is cauſed by the 
deſire of many for that which only few can 
poſſeſs. Every man would be rich, powerful, 
and famous; yet fame, power, and riches, are 
only the names of relative conditions, which 
imply the obſcurity, dependance, and poverty 
of greater numbers. 

This univerſal and inceſſant competition pro- 
duces injury and malice by two motives, in- 
tereſt and envy; the proſpect of adding to 
our poſſeſſions what we can take from others, 
and the hope of alleviating the ſenſe of our 
diſparity by leſſening others, though we gain 
nothing to ourſelves. 

Of theſe two malignant and deſtructive 
powers, it ſeems probable at the firſt view, that 
intereſt has the ſtrongeſt and moſt extenſive 
influence. It is eaſy to conceive that opportu- 
nities to ſeize-what has been long wanted, may 
excite deſires almoſt irreſiſtible ; but ſurely the 
ſame eagerneſs cannot be kindled by an acci- 
dental power of deſtroying that which gives 
happineſs to another. It muſt be more natu- 
ral to rob for gain, than to ravage only for 
miſchief. 

Yet 
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Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great 
law of mutual benevolence is oftener violated 
by envy than by intereſt, and that moſt of the 
miſery which the defamation of blameleſs 
actions, or the obſtruction of honeſt endea- 
vours, brings upon the world, is inflicted by 
men that propoſe no advantage to themſelves 
but the ſatisfaction of poiſoning the banquet 
which they cannot taſte, and blaſting the har- 
veſt which they have no right to reap. 

Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow com- 
paſs. The number is never large of thoſe who 
can hope to fill the poſts of degraded power, 
catch the fragments of ſhattered fortune, or ſue- 
ceed to the honours of depreciated beauty. But 
the empire of envy has no limits, as it requires 
to its influence very little help from external cir- 
cumſtances. Envy may always be produced by 
idleneſs and pride, and in what place will they 
not be found ? 

Intereſt requires ſome qualities not univerſally 
beſtowed. The ruin of another will produce no 
_ to him who has not diſcernment to mark 

is advantage, courage to ſeize, and activity to 
— it; but the cold malignity of envy may 
exerted in a torpid and quieſcent ſtate, amidſt 
the gloom of ſtupidity, in the coverts of coward- 
ice. He that falls by the attacks of intereſt, is 
torn by hungry tigers; he may diſcover and res 
fiſt his enemies. He that periſhes in the am- 
buſhes of envy, is deſtroyed by unknown and 
inviſible aſſailants, and dies like a man ſuffo- 
cated by a poiſonous vapour, without knowledge 
of his danger or poſſibility of conteſt, - ' 


Intereſt 
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Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly 
ſomething to loſe, and when he ventures to at- 
tack ſuperiority, if he fails to conquer, is irre- 
coverably cruſned. But envy may act without 
expence or danger. To ſpread ſuſpicion, to in- 
vent calumnies, to propagate ſcandal, requires 
neither labour nor courage. It is eaſy for the 
author of a lie, however malignant, to eſcape 
detection, and infamy needs very little induſtry 
to aſſiſt its circulation. 

Envy is almoſt the only vice which is practi- 
cable at all times, and in every place; the only 
paſſion which can never lie quiet for want of ir- 
ritation: its effects therefore are every where 
diſcoverable, and its attempts always to be 
dreaded. 1 

{t is impoſſible to mention a name which any 
advantageous diſtinction has made eminent, but 
ſome latent animoſity will burſt out. The wealthy 
trader, however he may abſtract himſelf from 
publick affairs, will never want thoſe who hint, 
with Shy/ock, that ſhips are but boards. The 
beauty, adorned only with the unambitious graces 
of innocence and modeſty, provokes, when- 
ever ſhe appears, a thouſand murmurs of detrac- 
tion, The genius, even when he endeavours 
only to entertain or inſtruct, yet ſuffers perſecu- 
tion from innumerable criticks, whoſe acrimony 
is excited merely by the pain of ſeeing others 


pleaſed, and of hearing applauſes which another 


enjoys. 
The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, 

that it eſcapes our notice; nor do we often re- 
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fle& upon its turpitude or malignity, till we hap- 
pen to feel its influence. When he that has 
given no provocation to malice, but byattempting 
to excel, finds himſelf purſued by multitudes 
whom he never ſaw, with all the implacability 
of perſonal reſentment; when he perceives cla- 
mour and malice let looſe upon him as a publick 
enemy, and incited by every ſtratagem of defa- 
mation; when he hears the misfortunes of his 
family, or the follies of his youth, expoſed to 
the world; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he 
then learns to abhor thoſe artifices at which 
he only laughed before, and diſcovers how 
much the happineſs of life would be advanced 
by the eradication of envy from the human 
heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the 
mind, and ſeldom yields to the culture of phi- 
loſophy. There are, however, conſiderations, 
which, if carefully implanted and diligently pro- 
pagated, might in time overpower and reprels it, 
ſince no one can nurſe it for the ſake of plea- 
ſure, as its effeCts are only ſhame, anguiſh, and 
perturbation. 

It is above all, other vices inconſiſtent with the 
character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices 
truth and kindneſs to very weak temptations. 
He that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as 
much as he takes away, and may improve his 
own condition in the ſame proportion as he im- 
pairs another's; but he that blaſts a flouriſhing 
reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall dividend 


of additional fame, ſo ſmall as can afford very 
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little conſolation to balance the guilt by which it 
is obtained, 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and 
empirical morality, which cures one vice b 
means of another. But envy is ſo baſe and de- 
teſtable, ſo vile in its original, and ſo perni- 
cious in its effects, that the predominance. of 
almoſt any other quality is to be preferred. It 
is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies of ſociety, 
againſt which poiſoned arrows may honeſtly 
be uſed. Let it therefore be conſtantly remem- 
bered, that whoever envies another confeſſes his 
ſuperiority, and let thoſe be reformed by their 
pride who have loſt their virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries 
which envy incites, that they are committed 
againſt thoſe who have given no intentional 
provocation ; and that the ſufferer is often 
marked out for ruin, not becauſe he has failed 
in any duty, but becauſe he has dared to do 
more than was required. 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the 
help of ſome quality which might have pro- 
duced eſteem or love, if it had been well em- 
ployed ; but envy is mere unmixed and genuine 
evil; it purſues a hateful end by deſpicable 
means, and deſires not ſo much its own happi- 
neſs as another's miſery. To avoid depravity 
like this, it is not neceſſary that any one ſhould 
aſpire to heroiſm or ſanctity, but only that he 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank which nature 
aſſigns him, and wiſh to maintain the dignity of 
a human being. 
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Nu MB. 184. SATURDAY, December 21, 1751. 


Permittes ipſib expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noſtris. Jur. 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above; 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Durpxx. 


s every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of 
writing, has its advantages and inconve- 
niencies, though not mingled in the ſame pro- 

portions. The writer of eſſays eſcapes man 
embarrafiments to which a large work woul 
have expoſed him; he ſeldom haraſſes his rea- 
ſon with long trains of conſequences, dims his 
eyes with the peruſal of antiquated volumes, or 
burthens his memory with great accumulations 
of preparatory knowledge. A careleſs glance 
upon a favourite author, or tranſient ſurvey of 
the varieties of life, is ſufficient to ſupply the 
firſt hint or ſeminal idea, which, enlarged by 
the gradual accretion of matter ſtored in the 
mind, is by the warmth of fancy eafily expand- 
ed into flowers, and fometimes ripened into 

fruit. | 

The moſt frequent difficulty by which the 
authors of ' theſe petty compoſitions are dil- 
treſſed, ariſes from the perpetual demand of 
novelty and change. The compiler of a ſyſtem 
of ſcience lays his invention at reſt, and em- 
ploys only his judgment, the faculty exerted 
with leaſt fatigue. Even the relator of feigned 
adventures, 
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adventures, when once the principal characters 
are eſtabliſhed, and the great events regularly 
connected, finds incidents and epiſodes crowding 
upon his mind ; every change opens new views, 
and the latter part of the ſtory grows without 
labour out of the former. But he that attempts 
to entertain his reader with unconnected pieces, 
finds the irkſomeneſs of his taſk rather increaſed 
than leſſened by every production. The day 
calls afreſh upon him for a new topick, and he 
is again obliged to chooſe, without any prin- 
ciple to regulate his choice. 

It is indeed true, that there is ſeldom any ne- 
ceſſity of looking far, or inquiring long, for a 
proper ſubject. Every diverſity of art or na- 
ture, every publick bleſſing or calamity, every 
domeſtick pain or gratification, every ſally of 
caprice, blunder of abſurdity, or ſtratagem of 
affectation, may ſupply matter to him whole only 
rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often hap- 
pens, that the judgment is diſtracted with 
boundleſs multiplicity, the imagination ranges 
from one deſign to another, and the hours paſs 
imperceptibly away, till the compoſition can be 
no longer delayed, and neceſſity enforces the uſe 
of thoſe thoughts which then happened to be at 
hand. The mind, rejoicing at deliverance on 
any terms from perplexity and ſuſpenſe, applies 
herſelf vigoroully to the work before her, collects 
embelliſhments and illuſtrations, and ſometimes 
finiſhes, with great elegance and happineſs, what 
in a ſtate of caſe and leiſure ſhe never had 
begun, 
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It is not commonly obſerved, how much, 
even of actions conſidered as particularly ſub- 
ject to choice, is to be attributed to accident, or 
ſome cauſe out of our own power, by whatever 
name it be diſtinguiſhed. To cloſe tedious de- 
liberations with haſty reſolves, and after long 
conſultations with reaſon to refer the queſtion to 
caprice, is by no means peculiar to the eſſayiſt. 
Let him that peruſes this paper review the ſeries 
of his life, and inquire how he was placed in 
his preſent condition, He will find, that of the 
good or ill which he has experienced, a great 
part came unexpected, without any viſible gra- 
dations of approach ; that every event has been 
influenced by cauſes acting without his interven- 
tion; and that whenever he pretended to the 
prerogative of foreſight, he was mortified with 
new conviction of the ſhortneſs of his views. 

The buſy, the ambitious, the inconſtant, and 
the adventurous, may be ſaid to throw them- 
ſelves by deſign into the arms of fortune, and 
voluntarily to quit the power of governing 
themfelves; they engage in a courſe of life in 
which little can be aſcertained by previous mea- 
ſures; nor is it any wonder that their time 1s 
paſt between elation and deſpondency, hope and 
diſappointment. N 

Some there are who appear to walk the road 
of life with more circumſpection, and make no 
ſtep till they think themſelves ſecure from the 
hazard of a precipice ; when neither pleaſure 
nor profit can tempt them from the beaten path ; 
who refuſe to climb leſt they ſhould fall, or to 

run 
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run left they ſhould ſtumble, and move ſlow]! 
forward without any compliance with thoſe 
paſſions by which the heady and vehement are 
ſeduced and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this ju- 
dicious claſs is far from exempting them from 
the dominion of chance, a ſubtle and inſidious 
power, who will intrude upon privacy and em- 
barraſs caution, No courſe of life is ſo pre- 
ſcribed and limited, but that many actions muſt 
reſult from arbitrary election. Every one 
muſt form the general plan of his conduct by 
his own reflections; he muſt reſolve whether he 
will endeavour at riches or at content ; whether 
he will exerciſe private or public virtues ; 
whether he will labour for the general benefit 
of mankind, or contract his beneficence to his 
tamily and dependants. 

This queſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools 
of philoſophy, but remains yet undecided; and 
what hope is there that a young man, unac- 
quainted with the arguments on either fide, 
ſhould determine his own deſtiny otherwiſe than 
by chance ? | 

When chance, has given him a partner of his 
bed, whom he prefers to all other women, 
without any proof of ſuperior deſert, chance 
muſt again dire& him in the education of his 
children; for, who was ever able to convince 
himſelf by arguments, that he had choſen for 
his ſon that mode of inſtruction to which his 
underſtanding was beſt adapted, or by which he 
would moſt eafily be made wiſe or virtuous ? 

| 84 Whoever 
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Whoever ſhall inquire by what motives he- 
was determined on theſe important occaſions, 
will find them ſuch as his pride will ſcarcely 
ſuffer him to confeſs; ſome ſudden ardour of 
delire, ſome uncertain glimpſe of advantage, 
ſome petty competition, ſome inaccurate con- 
cluſion, or ſame example implicitly reverenced. 
Such are often the firſt cauſes of our reſolves ; 
for it is neceſſary to act, but impoſſible to 
know the conſequences of action, or to diſcuſs 
all the reaſons which ofter themſelves on every 
part to inquiſitiveneſs and ſolicitude. 

Since life itſelf is uncertain, nothing which 
has life for its baſis, can boaſt much ſtability. 
Vet this is but a ſmall part of our perplexity. 
We ſet out on a tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of 
ſome port, where we expect to find reſt, but 
where we are not ſure of admiſſion; we are not 
only in danger of ſinking in the way, but of 
being miſled by meteors miſtaken for ſtars, of 
being driven from our courſe by the changes of 
the wind, and of loſing it by unſkilful ſteer- 
age; yet it ſometimes happens, that croſs 
winds blow us to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors 
draw us aſide from whirlpools, and that negli- 
gence or error contributes to our eſcape from 
miſchiefs, to which a direct courſe would have 
expoſed us. Of thoſe that, by precipitate 
concluſions, involve themſelves in calamities 
without guilt, very few, howeyer they may 
reproach themſelves, can be certain that other 
meaſures would have been more ſucceſsful. 

In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where 
a thouſand dangers hover about us, and none 
can 
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can tell whether the good that he purſues is not 
evil in diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will 
lead him to ſafety or deſtruction, nothing can 
afford any rational tranquillity, but the con- 
viction that, however we amuſe ourſelves with 
unideal ſounds, nothing in reality is governed 
by chance, but that the univerſe is under the 
perpetual ſuperintendance of him who created 
it; that our being is in the hands of omnipo- 
tent goodneſs, by whom what appears caſual to 
us, is directed for ends ultimately kind and 
merciful; and that nothing can finally hurt 
him who debars not himſelf from the divine 
favour, 
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Nums. 185. Tos DAV, Dec. 24, 1751. 


At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſa, 
Nempe hoc indocti. 
Chryſippus non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hymetto, 

Qui partem acceptæ ſeva inter vincla Cicutæ 


: Accuſatori nollet dare. Duippe minuti 
Semper, & infirmi eft Animi, exiguique Veluptas 


But O! revenge is ſweet. 

'Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not ſo mild Thaler nor Chryſippus thought, 

Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous draught 
With mind ſerene; and could not wiſh to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he : 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 

Too noble for revenge; which ſtill we find 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind, DxrrDex, 


o vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more ob- 


ſtinately reſiſt both the counſels of philo- 
ſophy and the injunctions of religion, than thoſe 
which are complicated with an opinion of dig- 
nity; and which we cannot diſmiſs without 
leaving in the hands of oppoſition ſome ad- 
vantage iniquitouſly obtained, or ſuffering from 
our own prejudices ſome imputation of pu- 
ſillanimity. 

For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our RE- 
DEEMER is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more 
induſtriouſly evaded, than that by which he 
commands his followers to forgive injuries, and 

pro- 
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prohibits, under the ſanction of eternal miſery, 
the gratification of the deſire which every man 
feels to return pain upon him that inflicts it. 
Many who could have conquered their anger 
are unable to combat pride, and purſue of- 
fences to extremity of vengeance, leſt they 
ſhould be inſulted by the triumph of an 
enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whoſe birth peace was proclaimed to 
the earth. For, what would ſo ſoon deſtroy all 
the order of ſociety, and deform life with 
violence and ravage, as a permiſſion to every 
one to judge his own cauſe, and to aps 
portion his own recompence for imagined in- 
juries ? | 

It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice 
not to favour himſelf too much, in the calmeſt 
moments of ſolitary meditation. Every one 
wiſhes for the diſtinctions for which thouſands 
are wiſhing at the ſame time, in their own 
opinion, with better claims. He that, when 
his reaſon operates in its full force, can thus, by 
the mere prevalence of ſelf- love, prefer himſelf 
to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge 
equitably when his paſſions are agitated by a 
ſenſe of wrong, and his attention wholly en- 
groſſed by pain, intereſt, or danger. Who- 
ever arrogates to himſelf the right of venge- 
ance, ſhows how little he is qualified to decide 
his own claims, ſince he certainly demands 
what he. would think unfit to be granted to 
another. 
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Nothing is more apparent than that, how. 
ever injured, or however provoked, ſome muſt 
at laſt be contented to forgive. For it can never 
be hoped, that he who firſt commits an injury, 
will contentedly acquieſce in the penalty re- 
quired : the ſame haughtineſs of contempt, or 
vehemence of deſire, that prompt the act of 
injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its juſti- 
fication; and reſentment can never fo ex- 
actly balance the puniſhment with the fault, 
but there will remain an overplus of ven- 
geance which even he who condemns his 
firſt action will think himſelf entitled to re- 
taliate. What then can enſue but a conti- 
nual exacerbation of hatred, an unextinguiſh- 
able feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of miſ- 
chief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eager- 
neſs to deſtroy ? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance 
muſt be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to live in perpetual hoſtility, and equally im- 
poſſible, that of two enemies, either ſhould firſt 
think himſelf obliged by juſtice ro ſubmiſſion, 
it is ſurely eligible to forgive early. Every 
paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued before it has been 
long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart; 
every idea 1s obliterated with leſs difficulty, as 
it has been more ſlightly impreſſed, and leſs 
frequently renewed. He who has often 
brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf 
with ſchemes of malignity, and glutted his 
pride with the fancied ſupplications of hum- 
bled enmity, will not eaſily open his boſom ' 
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to amity and reconciliation, or indulge 
the gentle ſentiments of benevolence and 
peace. 

It is eaſieſt. to forgive, while there is yet 
little to be forgiven. A ſingle injury may 
be ſoon diſmiſſed from the memory; but a 
long ſucceſſion” of ill offices by degrees aſſo- 
ciates itſelf with every idea, a long conteſt 
involves ſo many circumſtances, that every 
place and action will recal it to the mind, and 
freſh remembrance of vexation muſt ſtill en- 
kindle rage and irritate revenge. 

A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, be- 
cauſe he knows the true value of time, and 
will not ſuffer it to paſs away in unneceſſary 
pain, He that willingly ſuffers the corroſions 
of inveterate hatred, and gives up his days 
and nights to the gloom of malice and per- 
turbations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid 
to conſult his eaſe. Reſentment is an union 
of ſorrow with malignity, a combination of a 
paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
paſſion which all concur to deteſt. The man 
who retires to meditate miſchief, and to ex- 
aſperate his own rage; whoſe thoughts are 
employed only on means of diſtreſs and contriv- 
ances of ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes from 
the remembrance of his own ſufferings, but 
to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the calami- 
ties of another, may juſtly be numbered among 
the moſt ' miſerable of human beings, among 
thoſe who are guilty without reward, who have 
neither the gladneſs of proſperity nor the calm 
of innocence, 
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Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of 
himſelf and others, will not long want per, 
ſuaſives to forgiveneſs. We know not to what 
degree of malignity any injury is to be im- 
puted ; or how much its guilt, if we were to 
inſpet the mind of him that committed it, 
would be extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, 
or negligence ; we cannot be certain how much 
more we feel than was intended to be- inflicted, 
or how much we increaſe the miſchief to our. 
ſelves by voluntary aggravations. We may 
charge to deſign the effects of accident; we 
may think the blow violent only becauſe we 
have made ourſelves delicate and tender; we 
are on every ſide in danger of error and of guilt, 
which we are certain to avoid only by ſpeedy 
forgiveneſs. | 

From this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus 
propitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick 
tranquillity and to ſocial happineſs, no man is 
withheld but by pride, by the fear of being 
inſulted by his adverſary, or deſpiſed by the 
world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and uni- 
verſal axiom, that © all pride is abje& and 
© mean.” It is always an ignorant, lazy, or 
cowardly acquieſcence in a falſe appearance of 
excellence, and proceeds not from conſciouſ- 
neſs of our attainments, but inſenſibility of our 
wants. | 

Nothing can be great which is not right. No- 
thing which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to 
the dignity of the human mind. To be driven 
by external motives from the path which our 

own 
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own heart approves, to give way to any thing 
but conviction, to ſuffer the opinion of others 
to rule our choice or overpower our reſolves, is 
to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt and moſt ignomi- 
nious ſlavery, and to reſign the right of direQ- 
ing our own lives. 

The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of 
virtue, without regard to preſent dangers or ad- 
vantage; a continual reference of every action 
to the divine will; an habitual appeal to ever- 
laſting juſtice ; and an unvaried elevation of the 
intellectual eye to the reward which perſe- 
verance only can obtain. But that pride which 
many, who preſume to boaſt of generous ſenti- 
ments, allow to regulate their meaſures, has no- 
thing nobler in view than the approbation of 
men, of beings whoſe ſuperiority we are under 
no obligation to acknowledge, and who, when 
we have courted them with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
can confer no valuable or permanent reward; 
of beings who ignorantly judge of what they 
do not underſtand, or partially determine what 
they never have examined ; and whoſe ſentence 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the 
ratification of our own conſcience. 

He that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like 
theſe at the price of his innocence ; he that can 
ſuffer the delight of ſuch acclamations to with 
hold his attention from the commands of the 
univerſal Sovereign, has little reaſon to congra- 
tulate himſelf upon the greatneſs of his mind ; 
whenever he awakes to ſeriouſneſs and reflee- 
tion, he muſt become deſpicable in his own 


eyes, 
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eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from the remem- 
brance of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indiſ. 
penſably required that he forgive. It is there- 
fore ſuperfluous to urge any other motive. On 
this great duty eternity is ſuſpended, and to 
him that refuſes to practiſe it, the throne of 
mercy is inacceſſible, and the Sa vioux of tho 
world has been born in vain. 


NumB. 186. SATURDAY, Dec. 28, 1751. 


Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æſtivd recreatur Aura 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem. Hon. 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Fove deforms th' inclement year: 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my tolls, 
The nymph, who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles. 
FRANCIS. 


O*® the happineſs and miſery of our preſent 
ſtate, part ariſes from our ſenſations, and 
part from our opinions ; part is diſtributed by 
nature, and part is in a great meaſure apportion- 
ed by ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot 
always obtain, and poſitive pain we often cannot 
remove. No man can give to his own planta- 
tions the fragrance of the Indian groves ; = 
W 
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will any precepts of philoſophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or diſeaſes. 
But the negative infelicity which proceeds, not 
from the preſſure of ſufferings, but the abſence 
of enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies 
of reaſon. | | 

One of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous 
uneaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit of 
comparing our condition with that of others on 
whom the bleſſings of life are more bountifully 
beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of delight and 
ſecurity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few 
are placed in a ſituation ſo gloomy and diſtreſſ- 
ful, as not to. ſee every day beings yet more 
forlorn and miſerable, from whom they may 
learn to rejoice in their own lot, 

No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or 
_ diligence than the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none affords more proper exerciſe for 
this philoſophical abſtraction. A native of Eng- 
land, pinched with the froſts of December, may 
leſſen his affection for his own country, by ſuf- 
fering his imagination to wander in the wales of 
Ajia, and ſport among woods that are always 
green, and ſtreams that always murmur ; but if 
he turns his thoughts towards the polar regions, 
and conſiders the nations to whom a great por- 
tion of the year is darkneſs, and who are con- 
demned to paſs weeks and months amidſt moun- 
tains of ſnow, he will ſoon recover his tran- 
quillity, and while he ſtirs his fire, or throws 
his cloak about him, reflect how much he owes 
to Providence, that he is not placed in Greenland 
or. Siberia. 
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The barrenneſs of the earth and the ſeverity 
of the ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch 
as might be expected to confine the mind wholl 
to the contemplation of neceſſity and diftreſs, 0 
that the care of eſcaping death from cold and 
hunger, ſhould leave no room for thoſe paſſions 
which, in lands of plenty, influence conduct or 
diverſify characters; the ſummer ſhould be ſpent 
only in providing for the winter, and the winter 
in longing for the ſummer. 

Yet learned curioſity is known to have found 
its way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom: 
Lapland and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their 
criticks, and their poets; and love, that extends 
his dominion wherever humanity can be found, 
perhaps exerts the ſame power in the Green- 
lander's hut as in the palaces of eaſtern mo- 
narchs. | 

In one of the large caves to which the families 
of Greenland retire together, to paſs the cold 
months, and which may be termed their vil- 
lages or cities, a youth and maid, who came 
from different parts of the country, were ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, that they 
were called by the reſt of the inhabitants Au- 
ningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance 
to their anceſtors of the ſame names, who had 
been transformed of old into the ſun and moon. 

Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of 
Ajut with little emotion, but at laſt, by frequent 
interviews, became ſenſible of her charms, and 
hrſt made a diſcovery of his affection, by invit- 
ing her with her parents to a feaſt, where he 
placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajul 

ſeemed 
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ſeemed not much delighted by this gallantry ; 


yet, however, from that time, was obſerved 
rarely to appear, but in a veſt made of the ſkin 
of a white deer; ſhe uſed frequently to renew 
the black dye upon her hands and forehead, to 
adorn her ſleeves with coral and ſhells, and to 
braid her hair with great exactneſs. 

The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious 
diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect 
upon Anningait, that he could no longer be re- 
{trained from a declaration of his love. He 
therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in 
which, among other heroick and tender ſenti- 
ments, he proteſted, that © She was beautiful 
„as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme 
upon the mountains; that her fingers were 
« white as the teeth of the morſe, and her {mile 
« grateful as the diſſolution of the ice; that he 
* would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould paſs the 
«* ſows of the midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in 
„the caves of the eaſtern cannibals; that he 
* would tcar her from the embraces of the ge- 
* nius of the rocks, ſnatch her from the paws 
* of Amaroc, and reſcue her from the ravine of 
* Hafgufa.” He concluded with a wiſh, that 
* whoever ſhall attempt to hinder his union 
* with Ajut, might be buried without his bow, 
*and that in the land of ſouls his ſkull might 
* ſerve for no other uſe than to catch the drops 
pings of the ſtarry lamps.“ 

This ode being univerſally applauded, it was 
expected that Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fer- 
vour and accompliſhments ; but Ajut, with the 
natural haughtineſs of beauty, expected all the 
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forms of courtſhip; and before ſne would con- 
feſs herſelf conquered, the ſun returned, the ice 
broke, and the ſeaſon of labour called all to their 
employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went 
out in the ſame boat, and divided whatever was 
caught. Anningatt, in the ſight of his miſtreſs, 
loſt no opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; 
he attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued 
the ſeals into the water; and leaped upon the 
back of the whale, while he was yet ſtruggling 
with the remains of life. Nor was his diligence 
leſs to accumulate all that could be neceſſary to 
make winter comfortable; he dried the roe of 
fiſhes and the fleſh of ſeals; he entrapped deer 
and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his 
bride ; he feaſted her with eggs from the rocks, 
and ſtrewed her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to 
a diſtant part of the coaſt, before Anningait had 
completed his ſtore ; he therefore entreated Ajut 
that ſhe would at laſt grant him her hand, and 
accompany him to that part of the country 
whither he was now ſummoned by neceſſity. 
Ajut thought him not yet entitled to ſuch con- 
deſcenſion, but propoſed, as a trial of his con- 
ſtancy, that he ſhould return at the end of ſum- 
mer to the cavern where their acquaintance 
commenced, and there expect the reward of his 
aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful as the ſun 
„ ſhining on the water, conſider,” ſaid Annin- 
gait, © what thou haſt required. How eaſily 
« may my return be precluded by a ſudden froſt 
* or unexpected fogs; then muſt the _ 
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« be paſt without my Ajut. We live not, my 
« fair, in thoſe fabled countries, which lying 
« ſtrangers ſo wantonly deſcribe ; where the 
« whole year is divided into ſhort days and 
nights; where the ſame habitation ſerves for 
« ſummer and winter ; where they raiſe houſes 
jn rows above the ground, dwell together from 
« year to year, with flocks of tame animals 
« prazing in the fields about them ; can travel at 
any time from one place to another, through 
« ways incloſed with trees, or over walls raiſed 
upon the inland waters; and direct their courſe 
through wide countries by the fide of green 
« hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer, 
ve have no means of croſſing the mountains, 
« whoſe ſnows are never diſſolved; nor can re- 
move to any diſtant reſidence, but in our boats 
* coaſting the bays. Conſider, Ajut; a few 
ſummer- days, and a few winter-nights, and 
the life of man is at an end. Night is the 
time of eaſe and feſtivity; of revels and 
* gaiety; but what will be the flaming lamp, 
the delicious ſeal, or the ſoft oil, without the 
* ſmile of Ajut ?” 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the 
maid continued inexorable, and they parted 
with ardent promiſes to meet again before the 
night of winter. 
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Noms. 187. TuxtsDAy, Dec. 31, 1751. 


Non illum naſtri poſſunt mutare labores, 

Non ſi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniaſque nives hiemis ſubeamus aqueſa, —— 

Omnia vincit amor. | V1RG1L, 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 
Not tho' beneath the ,Thracian clime we freeze, 

Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian ſnow : — 
Love conquers all. —— D&YDEX. 


NNINGAIT, however diſcompoſed by the 
dilatory coynels of jut, was yet reſolved 
to omit no tokens of amorous reſpect; and 
therefore. preſented her at his departure with the 
ſkins of ſeven white fawns, of five ſwans, and 
eleven ſeals, with three marble lamps, ten veſ- 
ſels of ſeal oil, and a large kettle of braſs, which 
he had purchaſed from a ſhip, at the price of 
half a whale, and two horns of ſea-unicorns, 

Ajut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of 
her lover, or ſo much overpowered by his mag- 
nificence, that ſhe followed him to the ſea-ſide; 
and, when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed 
aloud, that he might return with plenty of ſkins 
and oil; that neither the mermaids might ſnatch 
him into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks 
confine. him in their caverns, 

She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing 
veſſel, and then returning to her hut, filent and 
dejected, laid aſide, from that hour, her white 
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deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraided 
on her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the 
dances. of the maidens. She endeavoured to 
divert her thoughts by continual application to 
feminine employments, gathered moſs for the 
winter lamps, and dried graſs to line the boots 
of Anningait. Of the ſkins which he had be- 
ſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing- coat, a 
ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manufac- 
ture; and while ſhe was thus buſted, ſolaced her 
labours with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, 
„that her lover might have hands ſtronger 
« than the paws of the bear, and feet ſwifter 
than the feet of the rein-deer ; that his dart 
„might never err, and that his boat might-- 
* never leak; that he might never ſtumble on 
« the ice, nor faint in the water; that the ſeal 
* might ruſh on his harpoon, and the wounded 
* whale might daſh the waves in vain.” 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders 
tranſport their families, are always rowed by 
women ; for a man will not debaſe himſelf by 
work which requires neither {kill nor courage. 
Anningait was therefore expoſed by idleneſs to 
the ravages of paſſion. He went thrice to the 
ſtern of the boat, with an intent to leap into 
the water, and ſwim hack to his miſtreſs ; but 
recollecting the miſery which they muſt endure 
in the winter, without oil for the lamp, or ſkins 
for the bed, he reſolved to employ the weeks 
of abſence in proviſton for a night of plenty 
and felicity. He then compoſed his emotions 
as he could, and expreſſed in wild numbers, and 
uncouth images, his hopes, his ſorrows, and his 
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fears. © O life,” ſays he, © frail and uncer- 
„ tain! where ſhall wretched man find thy re- 
„ ſemblance but in ice floating on the ocean ? 
„It towers on high, it ſparkles from afar, while 
« the ſtorms drive and the waters beat it, the 
« fun melts it above, and the rocks fhatter it 
below. What art thou, deceitful pleaſure \ 
* but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming from the north, 
„ which plays a moment on the eye, mocks the 
„traveller with the hopes of light, and then 
© vaniſhes for ever? What, love, art thou but 
« a whirlpool, which we approach without 
* knowledge of our danger, drawn on by im- 
<« perceptible degrees, till we have loſt all power 
0 of reſiſtance and eſcape? Till I fixed my eyes 
on the graces of Ajut, while I had yet not 
called her to the banquet, I was careleſs as 
the {leeping morſe, I was merry as the ſingers 
„in the ſtars. Why, Aut, did I gaze upon thy 
« praces? why, my fair, did I call thee to the 
% banquet ? Yet, be faithful, my love, remem- 
„ ber Anningatt, and meet my return with the 
„ {ſmile of virginity. I will chaſe the deer, I 
c will ſubdue the whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt of 
« darkneſs, and unwearied as the ſummer ſun. 
* In a few weeks I ſhall return proſperous and 
* wealthy; then ſhall the roefiſh and the porpoiſe 
« feaſt thy kindred; the fox and hare ſhall co- 
ver thy couch; the tough hide of the ſeal 
„ ſhall thelter thee from cold; and the fat of 

the whale illuminate thy dwelling.” 
Anningait having with theſe ſentiments con- 
ſoled his grief and animated his induſtry, found 
that they had now coaſted the headland, and ſaw 
the 
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the whales ſpouting at a diſtance. He therefore 
placed himſelf in his fiſhing-boat, called his aſ- 
ſociates to their ſeveral employments, plied his 
oar and harpoon with incredible courage and 
dexterity ; and, by dividing his time between 
the chaſe and fiſhery, ſuſpended the miſeries of 
abſence and ſuſpicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding her 
neglected dreſs, happened, as ſhe was drying 
ſome ſkins in the ſun, to catch the eye of 
Norng/uk, on his return from hunting. Norng- 
ſal was of birth truly illuſtrious. His mother 
had died in child-birth, and his father, the moſt 
expert fiſher of Greenland, had periſhed by too 
cloſe purſuit of the whale. His dignity was 
equalled by his riches ; he was maſter of four 
men's and two women's boats, had ninety tubs 
of oil in his winter habitation, and five and 
twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the 
ſeaſon of darkneſs. When he ſaw the beauty 
of Ajut, he immediately threw over her the {kin 
of a deer that he had taken, and ſoon after pre- 
ſented her with a branch of coral. Ajut re- 
fuſed his gifts, and determined to admit no 
lover in the place of Anningazt. 

Norng/uk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem. He knew that Ajut would conſult an 
Angekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate of 
her lover, and the felicity of her future life. 
He therefore applied himſelf to the moſt cele- 
brated Angektok of that part of the country, 
and by a preſent of two ſeals and a marble 
kettle obtained a promiſe, that when Ajut ſhould 
conſult him, he would declare that her lover 
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was in the land of fouls. Ajut in a ſhort time 
brought him a coat made by herſelf, and en- 

nired what events were to befal her, with af. 
— of a much larger reward at the return 
of Anningait, if the prediction ſhould flatter her 
defires. The Angekkok knew the way to riches, 
and foretold that Anningait, havingalready caught 
two whales, would ſoon return home with a 
large boat laden with proviſions. 

This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep 
ſecret; and Norng /uk depending upon his arti- 
fice, renewed his addreſſes with greater confi- 
dence; but finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful, 
applied himſelf to her parents with gifts and 
promiſes. The wealth of Greenland is too 
powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander ; they 
forgot the merit and the preſents of Anningait, 
and decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norng/uk. 
She entreated ; ſhe remonſtrated; ſhe wept, and 
raved ; but finding riches irreſiſtible, fled away 
into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon ſuch 
berries as the could gather, and the birds or hares 
which ſhe had the fortune to enſnare, taking 
care, at an hour when ſhe was not likely to be 
found, to view the ſea every day, that her lover 
might not miſs her at his return. 

At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which An- 
ningait had departed, ſtealing flow and heavy 
laden along the coaſt. She ran with all the im- 
patience of affection, to catch her lover in her 
arms, and relate her conitancy and ſufferings. 
When the company reached the land, they in- 
formed her, that Anningart, after the fiſhery was 


ended, being unable to ſupport the ſlow paſſage of 
the 
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the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before them in 
his fiſhing- boat, and they expected at their arrival 
to have found him on ſhore. 

Ajut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was 
about to fly into the hills, without knowing 
why, though ſhe was now in the hands of her 
parents, who forced her back to their own hut, 
and endeavoured to comfort her ; but when at 
laſt they retired to reſt, Ajut went down to the 
beach; where finding a fiſhing- boat, ſhe enter- 
ed it without heſitation, and telling thoſe who 
wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe was going in 
ſearch of Anningait, rowed away with great 
ſwiftneſs, and was ſeen no more. 

The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to va- 
rious fictions and conjectures. Some are of 
opinion, that they were changed into ſtars 
others imagine that Anningait was ſeized in his 
paſſage by the genius of the rocks, and that Ajut 
was transformed into a mermaid, and. ſtill con- 
tinues to ſeek her lover in the deſerts of the 
ſea, But the general perſuaſion is, that they 
are both in that part of the land of ſouls where 
the ſun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, 
and proviſions always warm. The virging 
ſometimes throw a thimble and a needle into 
the bay, from which the hapleſs maid departed ; 
and when a Greenlan der would praiſe any couple 
for virtuous affection, he declares that they love 
like Anningait and Ajut. 
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NuMB. 188. SATURDAY, Jan. 4, 1752. 


Si te colo, Sexte, non amabo. 


The more I honour thee, the leſs I love. 

1 of the deſires dictated by vanity is 

more general, or leſs blameable, than that 
of being diſtinguiſhed for the arts of converſa- 
tion. Other accompliſhments may be poſſeſſed 
without opportunity of exerting them, or want- 
ed without danger that the effect can often be 
remarked ; but as no man can live otherwiſe 
than in an hermitage, without hourly pleaſure 
or vexation, from the fondneſs or negle& 
of thoſe about him, the faculty of giving 
pleaſure is of continual uſe. Few are more 
frequently envied than thoſe who have the 
power of forcing attention wherever the 
come, whoſe entrance is conſidered as a — 
of felicity, and whoſe departure is lamented, 
like the receſs of the ſun from northern cli- 
mates, as a privation of all that enlivens fancy 
or inſpirits gaĩety. 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valu- 
able art, ſome peculiar qualifications are neceſ- 
ſary; for every one's experience will inform 
him, that the pleaſure which men are able to 
give in converſation, holds no ſtated propor- 
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one time or other, been content to love thoſe 
whom we could not eſteem, and been perſuad- 
ed to try the dangerous experiment of admit- 
ting him for a companion whom we knew to 
be too ignorant for a counſellor, and too trea- 
cherous for a friend. 

I queſtion whether ſome abatement of cha- 
rater is not neceſſary to general acceptance. 
Few ſpend their time with much ſatisfaction 
under the eye of unconteſtable ſuperiority ; and 
therefore, among thoſe whoſe preſence is 
courted at aſſemblies of jollity, there are ſeldom 
found men eminently diſtinguiſhed for powers 
or acquiſitions. The wit whoſe vivacity con- 
demns ſlower tongues to filence, the ſcholar 
whoſe knowledge allows no man to fancy that 
he inſtructs him, the critick who ſuffers no fal- 
lacy to paſs undetected, and the reaſoner who 
condemns the idle to thought, and the negli- 
gent to attention, are generally praiſed and fear- 
ed, reverenced and avoided, | 

He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch 
excellence as depreſſes his hearers in their own 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of con- 
tributing reciprocally to the entertainment of 
the company. Merriment, extorted by allies 
of imagination, ſprightlineſs of remark, or 
quickneſs of reply, is too often what the 
Latins call, the Sardinian Laughter, a diſtor- 
tion of the face without gladneſs of heart. 

For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſation is 
more extenſively acceptable than the narrative. 
He who has ſtored his memory with flight 
anecdotes, private incidents, and perſonal pecu- 
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liarities, ſeldom fails to find his audience favour. 
able. Almoſt every man liſtens with eager. 
neſs to contemporary hiſtory ; for almoſt every 
man has ſome real or imaginary connection with 
a celebrated character; ſome deſire to advance 
or oppoſe a riſing name. Vanity often co-ope- 
rates with curioſity. He that is a hearer in one 
place, qualifies himſelf to become a ſpeaker in 
another ; for though he cannot comprehend a 
ſeries of argument, or tranſport the volatile 
ſpirit of wit without evaporation, yet he thinks 
himſelf able to treaſure up the various inci- 
dents of a ſtory, and pleaſes his hopes with the 
information which he ſhall give to ſome inferior 
ſociety. 

Narratives are for the moſt part heard with- 
out envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to im- 


ply any intellectual qualities above the common 


rate, To be acquainted with facts not yet 


echoed by plebeian mouths, may happen to one 


man as well as to another; and to relate them 
when they are known, has in appearance ſo 
little difficulty, that every one concludes him- 
ſelf equal to the taſk. | 

But it is not eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of 
life not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of 
materials as may ſupport the expence of conti- 
nual narration ; and it frequently happens, that 


they who attempt this method of ingratiating 


themſelves, pleaſe only at the firſt interview; 


and, fur want of new ſupplies of intelligence, 


wear out their ſtories by continual repetition. 
There would be, therefore, little hope of 


obtaining the praiſe of a good companion, were 
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it not to be gained by more compendious me- 
thods ; but ſuch. is the kindneſs of mankind to 
all, except thoſe who aſpire to real merit and 
rational dignity, that every underſtanding may 
find ſome way to excite benevolence ; and 
whoever is not envied may learn the art of 
procuring love. We are willing to be pleaſed, 
but are not willing to admire; we favour 
the mirth or officiouſneſs that ſolicits our re- 
gard, but oppoſe the worth or ſpirit that en- 
forces it. 

The firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, be- 
cauſe they delire only to pleaſe, is due to the 
merry fellow, whoſe laugh is loud, and whoſe 
yoice is ſtrong; who is ready to echo every jeſt 
with obſtreperous approbation, and counte- 
nance every frolick with vociterations of ap- 
plauſe. It is not neceſſary to a merry fellow to 
have in himſelf any fund of jocularity or force 
of conception ; it is ſufficient that he alwa 
appears in the higheſt exaltation of gladneſs; 
for the greater part of mankind are gay or 
ſerious by infection, and follow without reſiſt- 
ance the attraction of example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured 
man, a being generally without benevolence, 
or any other virtue, than ſuch as indolence and 
inſenſibility confer. The characteriſtick of a 
good-natured man is to bear a joke; to fit un- 
moved and unaffected amid{t noiſe and tur- 
bulence, profaneneſs and obſcenity; to hear 
every tale without contradiction; to endure 
inſult without reply; and to follow the ftream 
of folly, whatever courle it ſhall happen to 


take. 
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take, The good-natured man is commonly 
the darling of the petty wits, with whom they 
exerciſe themſelves in the rudiments of raillery; 
for he never takes advantage of failings, nor 
diſconcerts a puny ſatiriſt with unexpected ſar- 
caſms ; but while the glaſs continues to circu- 
late, contentedly bears the expence of uninter- 
rupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his 
own importance. | 
The modeſt man is a companion of a yet 
lower rank, whoſe only power of giving plea- 
ſure is not to interrupt it. The modeſt man ſa- 
tisfies himſelf with peaceful ſilence, which all 
his companions are candid enough to conſider as 
proceeding not from inability to ſpeak, but will- 
ingneſs to hear. | 
Many, without being able to attain any ge- 
neral character of excellence, have ſome Asie 
art of entertainment, which ſerves them as a 
paſſport through the world. One I have known 
for fifteen years the darling of a weekly club, 
becauſe every night preciſely at eleven, he 
begins his favourite ſong, and during the vocal 
performance, by correſponding motions of his 
hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall. Ano- 
ther has endeared himſelf to a long ſucceſſion of 
acquaintances by ſitting among them with his 
wig reverſed; another by contriving to ſmut 
the noſe of any ſtranger who was to be ini- 
tiated in the club; another by purring like a 
cat, and then pretending to be frighted ; and 
another by yelping like a hound, and calling to 
the drawers to drive out the dog. 
Such 
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Such are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is 
promoted, and ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed; 
arts, which thoſe who deſpiſe them ſhould not 
_ rigoroully blame, except when they are prac- 
tiſed at the expence of innocence ; for it is 
always neceſſary to be loved, but not always 
neceſſary to be reverenced. 


Nou. 189. TuEsDAY, Jan. 7, 1752. 


ud tam grande fophos clamat tibi turba togata, 
on tu, Pomponi, cena diſerta tua eff. Maxr. 


Reſounding plaudits thro' the crowd have rung z 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F. Lewis, 


T HE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of 
making any obſervation more frequently, 
than on falſe claims to commendation. Almoſt 
every man waſtes part of his life in attempts to 
diſplay qualities which he does not poſſeſs, and to 
gain applauſe which he cannot keep; ſo that 
ſcarcely can two perſons caſually meet, but one is 
offended or diverted by the oſtentation of the 
other, 
Of theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who endeavour to deceive from them who are 
deceived ; thoſe who by deſigned impoſtures 
promote their intereſt or gratify their pride, 
from them who mean only to force into regard 
their latent excellencies and neglected virtues ; 
VOL. 111. U who 
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who believe themſelves qualified to inſtruct or 
pleaſe, and therefore invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent uſurpers of dif- 
tinction deſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule 
and contempt, ſince they are ſeldom content with 
empty praiſe, but are inſtigated by paſſions 
more pernicious than vanity. They conſider 
the reputation which they endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 
ſome ſubſequent deſign, and value praiſe only 
as it may conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or 
ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put 
into confuſion by the bankruptcy of merchants, 
that aſſumed the ſplendour of wealth only to 
obtain the privilege of trading with the ſtock of 
other men, and of contracting debts which no- 
thing but lucky caſualties could enable them to 
pay : till after having ſupported their appear- 
ance a while by tumultuous magnificence of 
boundleſs traffick, they {ink at once, and drag 
down into poverty thote whom their equipages 
had induced to truſt them. | 

Among wretches that place their happineſs 
in the favour of the great, of beings whom 
only high titles or large eſtates ſet above them- 
ſelves, nothing is more common than to boaſt 
of confidence which they do not enjoy; 
to ſell promiſes which they know their inte- 
reſt unable to perform; and to reimburſe the 
tribute which they pay to an imperious maſter, 
from the contributtons of meaner dependants, 
whom they can amuſe with tales of their in- 
fluence and hopes of their ſolicitation. 

Even 
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Even among ſome, too thoughtleſs and vo- 
latile for avarice and ambition, may be found a 
ſpecies of falſehood more deteſtable than the 
levee or exchange can ſhew. There are men that 
boaſt of debaucheries, of which they never had 
addreſs to be guilty ; ruin, by lewd tales, the 
characters of women to whom they are ſcarce- 
ly known, or by whom they have been rejected; 
deſtroy in a drunken frolick the happineſs of fa- 
milies ; blaſt the bloom of beauty, and intercept 
the reward of virtue, 

Other artifices of falſehood, though utterly 
unworthy of an ingenuous mind, are not 
yet to be ranked with flagitious enormities, nor 
is it neceſſary to incite ſanguinary juſtice againſt 
them, ſince they may be adequately puniſhed 
by detection and laughter. The traveller who 
deſcribes cities which he has never ſeen ; the 
ſquire who, at his return from London, tells 
of his intimacy with nobles to whom he has 
only bowed in the park or coffee-houſe ; the 
author who entertains his admirers with ſtories 
of the aſſiſtance which he gives to wits of a 
higher rank ; the city dame who talks of her 
vilits at great houſes, where ſhe happens to 
know the cook-maid ; are ſurely ſuch harmleſs 
animals as truth herſelf may be content to de- 
ſpiſe without deſiring to hurt them 

But of the multitudes who ſtruggle in vain for 
diſtinction, and diſplay their own merits only to 
feel more acutely the ſting of neglect, a great 
part are wholly innocent of deceit, and are be- 
trayed by infatuation and credulity, to that 
ſcorn with which the univerſal love of praiſe 
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incites us to drive all feeble competitors out of 
our way. | 
Few men ſurvey themſelves with ſo much 
ſeverity, as not to admit prejudices in their 
own favour, which an artful flatterer may gra- 
dually ſtrengthen, till wiſhes for a particular 
qualification are improved to hopes of attain- 
ment, and hopes of attainment to belief of 
poſſeſſion. Such flatterers every one will find, 
who has power to reward their aſſiduities. 
Wherever there is wealth, there will be depend- 
ance and expectation, and wherever there is de- 
ndance, there will be an emulation of ſervility. 
Many of the follies which provoke general 
cenſure, are the effects of ſuch vanity as, how- 
ever it might have wantoned in the imagination, 
would ſcarcely have dared the public eye, had it 
not been animated and emboldened by flattery. 
Whatever difficulty there may be in the know- 
ledge of ourſelves, ſcarcely any one fails to ſuſ- 
pect his own imperfections, till he is elevated by 
others to confidence. We are almoſt all natu- 
rally modeſt and timorous; but fear and ſhame 
are uneaſy ſenſations, and whoſoever helps to 
remove them 1s received with kindneſs. 
Turpicula was the heireſs of a large eſtate, and 
having loſt her mother in her infancy, was 
committed to a governeſs whom — 


had reduced to ſuppleneſs and humility. The 
fondneſs of Turpicula's father would not ſuffer 
him to truſt her at a publick ſchool, but he 
hired domeſtick teachers, and beſtowed on her 
all the accompliſhments that wealth could pur- 
chaſe. But how many things are neceſſary to 

| happineſs 
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happineſs which money cannot obtain! Thus 
ſecluded from all with whom the might con- 
verſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard none of 
thoſe intimations of her defects, which envy, 
petulance, or anger produce among children, 
where they are not afraid of telling what they 
think. 

Turpicula ſaw nothing but obſequiouſneſs, 
and heard nothing but commendations. None 
are ſo little acquainted with the heart, as not to 
know that woman's firſt wiſh is to be hand- 
ſome, and that conſequently the readieſt method 
of obtaining her kindneſs is to praiſe her beauty. 
Turpicula had a diſtorted ſhape and a dark com- 
plexion ; yet, when the impudence of adulation 
had ventured to tell her of the commanding 
dignity of her motion, and the ſoft enchant- 
ment of her ſmile, ſhe was eafily convinced, 
that ſhe was the delight or torment of every 
eye, and that all who gazed upon her felt the 
fire of envy or love. She therefore negleQed 
the culture of an underſtanding which might 
have ſupplied zhe defects of her form, and ap- 
plied all her care to the decoration of her per- 
ſon; for ſhe confidered that more could judge 
of beauty than of wit, and was, like the reſt of 
human beings, in haſte to be admired. The 
defire of conqueſt naturally led her to the liſts 
in which beauty ſignalizes her power. She 
glittered at court, fluttered in the park, and 
talked aloud in the front-box; but, after a 
thouſand experiments of her charms, was at laſt 
convinced that ſhe had been flattered, and that 
her glaſs was honeſter than her maid, 
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NuMB. 190. SATURDAY, Jan. 11, 1752, 


Ploravere ſuis, non reſpondere favorem 


Quæſitum meritis. Hon. 
Henry and Alfred — — 

Clos'd'their long glories with a ſigh, to find | 

TH unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. Porz. 


1 the emirs and viſiers, the ſons of 
valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the cor- 
ners of the Indian throne, to aſſiſt the councils 
or conduct the wars of the poſterity of Timur, 
the firſt place was long held by Morad, the 
ſon of Hanutb. Morad, having ſignalized 
himſelf in many battles and ſieges, was reward- 
ed with the government of a province, from 
which the fame of his wiſdom and modera- 
tion was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by 
the prayers of thoſe whom his adminiſtration 
made happy. The emperor called him into his 
preſence, and gave into his hand the keys of 
riches, and the ſabre of command. The voice 
of Morad was heard from the cliffs of Taurus 
to the Indian ocean, every tongue faultered in 
his preſence, and every eye was caſt down be- 
fore him. 

Morad lived many years in proſperity ; 
every day increaſed his wealth and extended 
his influence. The ſages repeated his maxims, 
the captains of thouſands waited his commands. 
Competition withdrew into the cavern of envy, 
and diſcontent trembled at her own murmurs. , 


But 
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But human greatneſs is ſhort and tranſitory, as 
the odour of incenſe in the fire. The ſun grew 
weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, the 
clouds of ſorrow gathered round his head, 
and the tempeſt of hatred roared about his 
dwelling. | 

Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. The 
firſt that forſook him were his poets ; their ex- 
ample was followed by all thoſe whom he had 
rewarded for contributing to his pleaſures, and 
only a few, whoſe virtue had entitled them to 
favour, were now to be ſeen in his hall or 
chambers. He felt his danger, and proſtrated 
himſelf at the foot of the throne. His accuſers 
were confident and loud, his friends ſtood con- 
tented with frigid neutrality, and the voice of 
truth was overborne by clamour. He was di- 
veſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſi- 
tions, and condemned to paſs the reſt of his 
life on his hereditary eſtate. 

Morad had been fo long accuſtomed to 
crowds and buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, 
that he knew not how to fill up his hours in 
ſolitude ; he ſaw with regret the ſun riſe to 
force on his eye a new day for which he had 
no ule; and envied the ſavage that wanders in 
the deſert, becauſe he has no time vacant from 
the calls of nature, but is always chaſing his 
prey, or ſleeping in his den. 

His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitu- 
tion, and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He 
refuſed phyſick, neglected exerciſe, and lay 
down on his couch peeviſh and reſtleſs, rather 
afraid to die than deſirous to live. His domeſ- 
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ticks, for a time, fedoubled their aſſiduities; 
but finding that no officiouſneſs could ſooth, nor 
exactneſs ſatisfy, they ſoon gave way to negli. 
gence and ſloth, and he that once commanded 
nations, often languiſhed in his chamber with, 
out an attendant, 

In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded 
meſſengers to recal his eldeſt ſon Aboyzaid from 
the army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the ac- 
count of his father's ſickneſs, and haſted by 
long journies to his place of reſidence. Morad 
was yet living, and felt his ſtrength return at the 
embraces of his ſon; then commanding him 
to fit down at his bed-ſide, * 4bouzaid,” ſays 
he, © thy father has no more to hope or fear 
« from the inhabitants of the earth, the cold 
„hand of the angel of death is now upon 
him, and the voracious grave is howling for 
his prey. Hear therefore the precepts of 
“ ancient experience, let not my laſt inſtruc- 
„ tions iſſue forth in vain, Thou haſt ſeen 
me happy and calamitous, thou haſt beheld 
% my exaltation and my fall. My power isin 
the hands of my enemies, my treaſures 
have rewarded my accuſers; but my inherit- 
« ance the clemency of the emperor has ſpared, 
and my wiſdom his anger could not take 
% away. Caſt thine eyes round thee, what- 


ever thou beholdeſt will in a few hours be 


« thine; apply thine ear to my diQates, and 
* theſe poſſeſſions will promote thy happineſs. 
« Aſpire not to publick honours, enter not the 
« palaces of kings; thy wealth will ſet thee 
above inſult, let thy moderation keep thee 

10 below 
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below envy. Content thyſelf with private 
« dignity, diffuſe thy riches among thy friends, 
« let every day extend thy beneficence, and 
« ſuffer not thy heart to be at reſt till thou art 
loved by all to whom thou art known. In 
the height of my power, I ſaid to defama- 
« tion, Who will hear thee? and to artifice, 
What canſt thou perform? But, my ſon, de- 
« ſpiſe not thou the malice of the weakeſt, 
remember that venom ſupplies the want of 
« ſtrength, and that the lion may periſh by 
the puncture of an aſp.” 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, 
after the months of mourning, determined to 
regulate his conduct by his father's precepts, 
and cultivate the love of mankind by every art 
of kindneſs and endearment. He wiſely con- 
ſidered, that domeſtick happineſs was firſt to be 
ſecured, and that none have ſo much power 
of doing good or hurt, as thoſe who are pre- 
ſent in the hour of negligence, hear the burſts 
of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the 
ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. He therefore aug- 
mented the pay of all his attendants, and re- 
quited every exertion of uncommon diligence 
by ſupernumerary gratuities. While he con- 
gratulated himſelf upon the fidelity and affec- 
tion of his family, he was in the night alarmed 
with robbers, who, being purfued and taken, 
declared that they had been admitted by one of 
his ſervants ; the ſervant immediately confeſſed 
that he unbarred the door, becauſe another not 
more worthy of confidence was entruſted with 
the keys. | 


Abouzaid 
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Abouzaid was thus convinced that a depend. 
ant could not eaſily be made a friend; and that 
while many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of 
favour, all thoſe would be alienated whom he 
difappointed. He therefore reſolved to aſloci- 
ate with a few equal companions ſelected from 
among the chief men of the province. With 
theſe he lived happily for a time, till familiarity 
ſet them free from reſtraint, and every man 
thought himſelf at liberty to indulge his own 
caprice, and advance his own opinions. They 
then diſturbed each other with contrariety of 
inclinations and difference of ſentiments, and 
Abouzaid was neceſſitated to offend one party 
by concurrence, or both by indifference, 

He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe 
union with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, 
and to diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He 
practiſed the ſmile of univerſal courteſy, and 
invited all to his table, but admitted none to 
his retirements. Many who had been rejeQed 
in his choice of friendſhip, now refuſed to ac- 
cept his acquaintance; and of thoſe whom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, 
every one preſſed forward toward intimacy, 
thought himſelf overlooked in the crowd, and 
murmured becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed 
above the reſt. By degrees all made advances, 
and all reſented repulſe. The table was then 
covered with delicacies in vain; the muſick 
ſounded in empty rooms; and Abouzaid was 
left to form in ſolitude ſome new ſcheme of 
pleaſure or ſecurity. 


Reſolv- 
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Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, 
he enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit 
was obſcured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon 
crowded with poets, ſculptors, painters, and 
deſigners, who wantoned in unexperienced 
plenty, and employed their powers in celebra- 
tion of their patron. But. in a ſhort time they 
forgot the diſtreſs from which they had been 
reſcued, and began to conſider their deliverer 
as a wretch of narrow capacity, who was grow- 
ing great by works which he could not perform, 
and whom they overpaid by condeſcending to 
accept his bounties. Abougaid heard their mur- 
murs and diſmiſſed them, and from that hour 
continued blind to colours and deaf to pa- 
negyrick. 

As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who ſtood at 
the gate, called to him amet the poet. Ha- 
met, ſaid he, © thy ingratitude has put an 
end to my hopes and experiments: I have 
* now learned the vanity of thoſe labours that 
* wiſh to be rewarded by human benevolence ; 
* I ſhall henceforth do good and avoid evil, 
* without reſpect to the opinion of men; and 
reſolve to ſolicit only the approbation of that 
* Being whom alone we are ſure to pleaſe by 
* endeavouring to pleaſe him.“ 


- 
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NuMs. 191. TuzsDAyY, Jas. 14, 1752, 


The youth —- 
Yielding like wax, th' impreſſive folly bears; 
Rough to reproof, and flow to future cares. Francs, 


To the RAMBLER. 


Dear Mr. RAMBLER, 


1 HAVE been four days confined to 10 cham- 
ber by a cold, which has already kept me 
from three plays, nine fales, five ſhows, and 
fix card-tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits be- 
hind-hand ; and the doctor tells my mamma, 
that if I fret and cry, it will ſettle in my head, 
and I ſhall not be fit to be ſeen theſe fix weeks. 
But, dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it? At 
this very time Meliſſa is dancing with the pret- 
tieſt gentleman ;—ſhe will breakfaſt with him to- 
morrow, and then run to two auctions, and 
hear compliments, and have preſents; then 
ſhe will be dreſt and viſit, and get a ticket to 
the play; then go to cards and win, and come 
home with two flambeaus before her chair. 
Dear Mr. Rambler, who can bear it? 
My aunt has juſt brought me a bundle of 
your papers for my amuſement. She ſays, you 
are a philoſopher, and will teach me to mode- 
rate my deſires, and look upon the world with 
indifference. But, dear fir, I do not wiſh, 


nor intend to moderate my deſires, nor _ 
| thin 
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think it proper to look upon the world with in- 
difference, till the world looks with indifference 
on me. I have been forced, however, to ſit 
this morning a whole quarter of an hour with 
your paper before my face; but juſt as my aunt 
came in, P had brought me a letter from 
Mr. Trip, which I put within the leaves, and 
read about abſence and inconſoleablengſt, and 
ardour, and irreſiſtible paſſion, and eternal conflancy, 
while my aunt imagined that I was puzzling my- 
ſelf with your philoſophy, and often cried out, 
when ſhe ſaw me look confuſed, if there is 
« any word that you do not underſtand, child, 
« I will explain it.” 

Dear foul! how old people that think them- 
ſelves wiſe may be impoſed upon ! But it is fit 
that they ſhould take their turn, for I am ſure, 
while they can keep poor girls cloſe in the nur- 
ſery, they tyrannize over us in a ſhameful 
manner, and fill our imaginations with tales of 
terror, only to make us live in quiet ſubjection, 
and fancy that we can never be ſafe but by their 


I have a mamma and two aunts, who have 
all been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, 
and are till generally admired by thoſe that va- 
lue themſelves upon their underſtanding, and 
love to talk of vice and virtue, nature and ſim- 
plicity, and beauty and propriety ; but if there 
was not ſome hope of meeting me, ſcarcely a 
creature would come near them that wears a 
faſhionable coat. Theſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, 
have had me under their governnient fifteen 
years and a half, and have all that time been 

| endea- 
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endeavouring to deceive me by ſuch repreſent. 
ations of life as I now find not to be true; 
but I know not whether I ought to impute 
them to ignorance or malice, as it is poſſible 
the world may be much changed fince they 
mingled in general converſation. 

Being deſirous that I ſhould love books, they 
told me that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, 
or qualify me to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glit- 
ter of vanity from the ſolid merit of under- 
ſtanding ; and that a habit of reading would 
enable me to fill up the vacuities of life without 
the help of filly or dangerous amuſements, and 
preſerve me from the ſnares of idleneſs and the 
inroads of temptation. + 

But their principal intention was to make me 
afraid of men; in which they ſucceeded fo 
well for a time, that I durſt not look in their 
faces, or be left alone with them 1n a parlour; 
for they made me fancy, that no man ever, 
ſpoke but to deceive, or looked but to allure; 
that the girl who ſuffered him that had once 
ſqueezed her hand, to approach her a ſecond 
time, was on the brink of ruin; and that ſhe 
who anſwered a billet, without conſulting her 
relations, gave love ſuch power over her, that 
ſhe would certainly become either poor or 
infamous, e 

From the time that my leading: ſtrings were 
taken off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my 
beauty but from the milliner, the mantua- 
maker, and my own maid; for my mamma 
never ſaid more, when ſhe heard me com- 

mended, 
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mended, but“ the girl is very well,” and then 
endeavoured to divert my attention by ſome 
enquiry after my needle or my book. 

It is now three months ſince I have been 
ſuffered to pay and receive viſits, to dance at 
publick aſſemblies, to have a place kept for me 
in the boxes, and to play at lady Racket's rout; 
and you may eaſily imagine what I think of 
thoſe who have ſo long cheated me with falſe 
expectations, diſturbed me with fiQtitious ter- 
rors, and concealed from me all that I have 
found to make the happineſs of woman. 

I am ſo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs or 
neceſſity of books, that if I had not dropped 
all pretenſions to learning, I ſhould have loſt 
Mr. Trip, whom I once frighted into another 
box, by retailing ſome of Dryden's remarks 
upon a tragedy ; for Mr. Trip declares, that he 
hates nothing like hard words, and I am ſure 
there is not a better partner to be found ; his 
very walk is a dance. I have talked once or 
twice among ladies about principles and ideas, 
but they put their fans before their faces, and 
told me I was too wiſe for them, who for their 
part never pretended to read any thing but the 
play-bill, and then aſked me the price of my 
belt head. 

Thoſe vacancies of time which are to be 
filled up with books, I have never yet ob- 
tained ; for, conſider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed 
late, and therefore cannot riſe early ; as ſoon as 
Lam up, I dreſs for the gardens; then walk in 
the park; then always go to ſome ſale or ſhow, 
or entertainment at the little theatre ; then muſt 
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be dreſſed for dinner; then muſt pay my viſits; 
then walk in the park; then hurry to the play; 
and from thence to the card-table. This is the 
general courſe of the day, when there hap. 
pens nothing extraordinary; but ſometimes [ 
ramble into the country, and come back again 
to a ball; ſometimes I am engaged for a whole 
day and part of the night. If, at any time, l 
can gain an hour by not being at home, I have ſo 
many things to do, ſo many orders to give to 
the milliner, ſo many alterations to make in 
my clothes, ſo many viſitants names to read 
over, ſo many invitations to accept or refuſe, 
ſo many cards to write, and ſo many faſhions 
to conſider, that I am loſt in confuſion, forced 
at laſt to let in company or ſtep into my chair, 
and leave half my affairs to the direction of 
my maid. 

This is the round of my day; and when 
ſhall I either ſtop my courſe, or ſo change it 
as to want a book? I ſuppoſe it cannot be ima- 
gined, that any oftheſe diverſions will ſoon be at 
an end. There will always be gardens, and a 
park, and auctions, and ſhows, and playhouſes, 
and cards; viſits will always be paid, and 
clothes always be worn; and how can I have 
time unemployed upon my hands ? 

But I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what pur- 
pole they related ſuch tragick ſtories of the cru- 
elty, perfidy, and artifices of men, who, if they 
ever were ſo malicious and deſtructive, have 
certainly now reformed their manners. I have 
not, ſince my entrance into the world, found 
one who does not profeſs himſelf devoted to 
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my ſervice, and ready to live or die, as I ſhall 


command him. They are ſo far from intend- 
ing to hurt me, that their only contention 1s, 
who ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, and 
moſt frequently to treat me; when different 
places of entertainment, or ſchemes of pleaſure 
are mentioned, I can ſee the eye ſparkle and 
the cheeks glow of him whoſe propoſals obtain 
my approbation : he then leads me off in tri- 
umph, adores my condeſcenſion, and congra- 
tulates himſelf that he has lived to the hour of 
felicity. Are theſe, Mr. Rambler, creatures to 
be feared? Is it likely that any injury will be 
done me by thoſe who can enjoy life only while 
| favour them with my preſence ? 

As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpe& 
them of ſtratagems and fraud. When I play 
at cards, they never take advantage of my miſ- 
takes, nor exact from me a rigorous obſerva- 
tion of the game. Even Mr. Shuffle, a grave 
gentleman, who has daughters older than my- 
telf, plays with me ſo negligently, that I am 
ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his money 
by deſign, and yet he is ſo fond of play, that 
he ſays, he will one day take me to his houſe 
in the country, that we may try by ourſelves 
who can conquer. I have not yet promiſed 
him; but when the town grows a little empty, 
| ſhall think upon it, for I want ſome trinkets, 
like Letztia's, to my watch. I do not doubt 
my luck, but muſt ſtudy ſome means of amuſ- 
ing my relations. 

For all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf in- 
debted to that beauty which I was never ſuf- 
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fered to hear praiſed, and of which, therefore, 
I did not before know the full value. The 
concealment was certainly an intentional fraud, 
for my aunts have eyes like other people, and 
I am every day told, that nothing but blindneſs 
can eſcape the influence of my charms. Their 
whole account of that world which they pre- 
tend to know ſo well, has been only one 
fiction entangled with another; and though 
the modes of life oblige me to continue ſome 
appearances of reſpect, I cannot think that 
they, who have been ſo clearly detected in ig- 
norance or impoſture, have any right to the 
eſteem, veneration, or obedience of, 


SIR, Yours, 
BELLARIA. 
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Nu uz. 192. SATURDAY, Fan. 18, 1752. 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love; 
'Tis gold alone ſucceeds—by gold 


The venal ſex is bought and fold. 


Accurs'd be he who firſt of yore 

Diſcover'd the pernicious ore 

'This ſets a brother's heart on fire, 

And arms the ſon againſt the fire 

And what, alas! is worſe than all, 

To this the lover owes his fall. F. Lewis, 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


] AM the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe anceſs 

tors, for many ages, held the firſt rank in 
the county; till at laſt one of them, too deſi- 
rous of popularity, ſet his houſe open, kept a 
table covered with continual profuſion, and 
diſtributed his beef and ale to ſuch as choſe 
rather to live upon the folly of others than their 
own labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs liberality, 
that he left a third part of his eſtate mortgaged. 
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His ſucceſſor, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to im- 
pair his dignity by parſimonious retrenchments, 
or to admit, by a ſale of his lands, any parti- 
cipation of the rights of his manor; he there- 
fore made another mortgage to pay the intereſt 
of the former, and pleaſed himſelf with the re- 
flection, that his ſon would have the hereditary 
eſtate without the diminution of an acre. 

Nearly reſembling this was the practice of 
my wiſe progenitors for many ages. Every 
man boaſted the antiquity of his family, re- 
ſolved to ſupport the dignity of his birth, and 
lived in ſplendour and plenty at the expence of 
his heir, who, ſometimes by a wealthy marri- 
age, and ſometimes by lucky legacies, diſ- 
charged part of the incumbrances, and thought 
himſelf entitled to contract new debts, and to 
leave to his children the ſame inheritance of em- 
barraſſment and diſtreſs. 

Thus the eſtate perpetually decayed; the 
woods were felled by one, the park ploughed 
by another, the fiſhery let to farmers by a 
third ; at laſt the old hall was pulled down to 
ſpare the coſt of reparation, and part of the 
materials fold to build a ſmall houſe with the 
reſt. We were now openly degraded from our 
original rank, and my father's brother was al- 
lowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve an appren- 
ticeſhip, though we never reconciled ourſelves 
heartily to the ſound of haberdaſher, but al- 
ways talked of warehouſes and a merchant, and 
when the wind happened to blow loud, affected 
to pity the hazards of commerce, and to ſym- 


pathize with the ſolicitude of my poor uncle, 
who 
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who had the true retailer's terror of adventure, 
and never expoſed himſelf or his property to any 
wider water than the Thames. 

In time, however, by continual profit and 
ſmall expences, he grew rich, and began to turn 
his thoughts towards rank. He hung the arms 
of the family over his parlour-chimney; pointed 
at a chariot decorated only with a cypher ; be- 
came of opinion that money could not make a 
gentleman ; reſented the petulance of upſtarts ; 
told ſtories of alderman Puffs grandfather the 
porter ; wondered that there was no better me- 
thod for regulating precedence ; wiſhed for ſome 
dreſs peculiar to men of faſhion ; and when his 
ſervant preſented a letter, always enquired whe- 
ther it came from his brother the eſquire. 

My father was careful to ſend him game by 
every carrier, which, though the conveyance 
often coſt more than the value, was well re- 
ceived, becauſe it gave him an opportunity of 
calling his friends together, deſcribing the beauty 
of his brother's ſeat, and lamenting his own 
folly, whom no remonſtrances could withhold 
{rom polluting his fingers with a ſhop-book. 

The little preſents which we fent were al- 
ways returned with great munificence. He was 
deſirous of being the ſecond founder of his fa- 
mily, and could not bear that we ſhould be any 
longer outſhone by thoſe whom we conſidered 
as climbers upon our ruins, and ufurpers of our 
lortune, He furniſhed our houſe with all the 
elegance of faſhionable expence, and was care- 
ful to conceal his bounties, leſt the poverty of 
his family ſhould be ſuſpected. 

CJ; At 
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At length it happened that, by miſconduct 
like our own, a large eſtate, which had been 
urchaſed from us, was again expoſed to the 
beſt bidder. My uncle, delighted with an op- 
portunity of reinſtating the family in their poſ- 
ſeſſions, came down with treaſures ſcarcely to 
be imagined in a place where commerce has not 
made large ſums familiar, and at once drove all 
the competitors away, expedited the writings, 
and took poſſeſſion. He now conſidered him- 
ſelf as ſuperior to trade, diſpoſed of his ſtock, 
and as ſoon as he had ſettled his economy, began 
| to ſhew his rural ſovereignty, by breaking the 
hedges of his tenants in hunting, and ſeizing 
the guns or nets of thoſe whole fortunes did not 
qualify tham for ſportſmen. He ſoon after- 
wards ſolicited the office of ſheriff, from which 
all his neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but 
which he regarded as a reſumption of anceſtral 
claims, and a kind of reſtoration to blood after 
the attainder of a trade. | 
| My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled with this 
| change of his condition, that he found no want . 
of domeſtick entertainment, declared himſelf too 
old to marry, and reſolved to let the newly-pur- 
chaſed eſtate fall into the regular channel of in- 
heritance. I was therefore conſidered as heir 
apparent, and courted with officiouſneſs and 
7 eareſſes, by the gentlemen who had hitherto 
coldly allowed me that rank which they could 
not refuſe, depreſſed me with ſtudied neglect, and 
; irritated me with ambiguous inſults, 
I felt not much pleaſure from the civilities for 
which I knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's 
induſtry, 
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induſtry, till by one of the invitations which 
every day now brought me, I was induced to 
ſpend a week with Lucius, whoſe daughter Fla- 
villa I had often ſeen and admired like others, 
without any thought of nearer approaches. The 
inequality which had hitherto kept me at a diſ- 
tance being now levelled, I was received with 
every evidence of reſpect; Lucius told me the 
fortune which he intended for his favourite 
daughter, many odd accidents obliged us to be 
often together without company, and I ſoon 
began to find that they were ſpreading for me 
the nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. I, 
who had been excluded by a narrow fortune 
from much acquaintance with the world, and 
never been honoured before with the notice of 
ſo fine a lady, was eaſily enamoured. Lucius 
either perceived my paſhon, or Favilla betrayed 
it; carg was taken that our private meetings 
ſhould be leſs frequent, and my charmer con- 
feſſed by her eyes how much pain ſhe ſuffered 
from our reſtraint. I renewed my viſit upon 
every pretence, but was not allowed one inter- 
view without witneſs ; at laſt I declared my paſ- 
ton to Lucius, who received me as a lover 
worthy of his daughter, and told me that no- 
thing was wanting to his conſent, but that m 
uncle ſhould ſettle his eſtate upon me. I objected 
the indecency of encroaching on his life, and the 
danger of provoking him by ſuch an unſeaſon- 
able demand. Lucius ſeemed not to think de- 
cency of much importance, but admitted the 
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danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded that as he 


was now old and ſickly, we might, without any 
inconvenience, wait for his death. 

With this reſolution I was better contented, 
as it procured me the company of Flavilla, in 
which the days paſſed away amidſt continual 
rapture ; but in time I began to be aſhamed of 
ſitting idle, in expectation of growing rich by 
the death of my benefactor, and propoſed to 
Lucius many ſchemes of raiſing my own fortune 
by ſuch aſſiſtance as I knew my uncle willing 
to give me. Lucius, afraid leſt I ſhould change 
my affection in abſence, diverted me from m 
deſign by diſſuaſives to which my paſſion eaſily 
liſtened. At laſt my uncle died, and confider- 
ing himſelf as neglected by me, from the time 
that Flavilla took poſſeſſion of my heart, left his 
eſtate to my younger brother, who was always 
hovering about his bed, and relating ſtories of 
my pranks and extravagance, my contempt of 
the commercial dialect, and my impatience to be 
ſelling ſtock. 

My condition was ſoon known, and I was 
no longer admitted by the father of Flavilla. 1 
repeated the proteſtations of regard, which had 
been formerly returned with ſo much ardour, in 
a letter which ſhe received privately, but returned 
by her father's footman. Contempt has driven 
out my love, and I am content to have purchaſed, 
by the loſs of fortune, an eſcape from a harpy, 
who has joined the artifices of age to the allure- 
ments of youth. I am now going to purſue my 
former projects with a legacy which my uncle 
bequeathed 
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bequeathed me, and if I ſucceed, ſhall expect to 
hear of the repentance of Flavilla. 
I am, SIR, Yours, &c. 
CONSTANTIUS. 


Nu MB. 193. TUESDAY, Jan. 21, 1752. 


Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. Hon. 


To ſtop thy tumour; you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell 


-Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain ſpell, 8 
When you have read them thrice, and ſtudied well. 


CRrEECH, 


WHATEVER is univerſally deſired, will be 


ſought by induſtry and artifice, by merit 


and crimes, by means good and bad, rational 
and abſurd, according to the prevalence of vir- 
tue or vice, of wiſdom or folly, Some will 


always miſtake the degree of their own deſert, 


and ſome will defire that others may miſtake it. 
The cunning will have recourſe to ſtratagem, 
and the powerful to violence, for the attainment 
of their wiſhes; ſome will ſtoop to theft, and 
others venture upon plunder, 

Praiſe is ſo pleaſing to the mind of man, that 
it is the original motive of almoſt all our actions. 
The deſire of commendation, as of every thing 
elſe, is varied indeed by innumerable differences 
of temper, capacity, and knowledge ; ſome have 
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no higher wiſh than for the applauſe of a club; 
ſome expect the acclamations of a county; and 
ſome have hoped to fill the mouths of all ages 
and nations with their names. Every man pants 
for the higheſt eminence within his view; none, 
however mean, ever ſinks below the hope of 
being diſtinguiſhed by his. fellow-beings, and 
very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been 
ſo raiſed above it, as to act wholly without re- 
gard to cenſure or opinion. | 

To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves; 
but reſolutions will not execute themſelves. That 
which all think too parſimoniouſly diſtributed 
to their own claims, they will not gratuitouſly 
ſquander upon others, and ſome expedient muſt 
be tried, by which praiſe may be gained before 
it can be enjoyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praiſe, 
ſome are willing to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, 
and offer eaſe and health, fortune and life. Yet 
even of theſe only a ſmall part have gained what 
they ſo carneſtly defired; the ſtudent waſtes away 
in meditation, and the ſoldier periſhes on the ram- 
parts ; but unleſs ſome accidental advantage co- 
operates with merit, neither perſeverance nor 
adventure attract attention, and learning and 
bravery ſink into the grave, without honour or 
remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to 
be gratified on eaſier terms. It has been long 
obſerved, that what is procured by ſkill or la- 
bour to the firſt poſſeſſor, may be afterwards 
transferred for money; and that the man of 
wealth may partake all the acquiſitions of cou- 
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rage without hazard, and all the products of 
induſtry without fatigue. It was eafily diſco- 
rered, that riches would obtain praiſe am 7 
other conveniencies, and that he whoſe pride 
was unluckily aſſociated with lazineſs, ignorance, 
or cowardice, needed only to pay the hire of a 
panegyriſt, and he might be regaled with peri- 
odical eulogies ; might determine, at leiſure, 
what virtue or ſcience he would be pleaſed to 
appropriate, and be lulled in the evening with 
ſoothing ſerenades, or waked in the morning by 
ſprightly gratulations. 

The happineſs which mortals receive from the 
celebration of beneficence which never relieved, 
eloquence which never perſuaded, or elegance 
which never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or 
diſturbed, when they are known honeſtly to pay 
for their entertainment. But there are unmer- 
ciful exactors of adulation, who withhold the 
wages of venality ; retain their encomiaſt from 
year to year by general promiſes and am- 
biguous blandiſhments; and when he has run 
through the whole compaſs of flattery, diſmiſs 
him with contempt, becauſe his vein of fiction 
is exhauſted, 

A continual feaſt of commendation is only to 
be obtained by merit or by wealth ; many are 
therefore obliged to content themſelves with 
Ingle morſels, and recompenſe the infrequency 
ot their enjoyment by exceſs and riot, whenever 
fortune ſets the banquet before them. Hunger 
1s never delicate; they who are ſeldom gorged 


to the full with praiſe, may be ſafely fed with 
groſs 
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groſs compliments ; for the appetite muſt be ſa 
tisfied before it is diſguſted. 

It is eaſy to find the moment at which vanity 
is eager for ſuſtenance, and all that impudence or 
ſervility can offer will be well received. When 
any one complains of the want of what he iz 
known to poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he 
certainly waits with impatience to be contra- 
dicted. When the trader pretends anxiety about 
the payment of his bills, or the beauty remarks 
how frightfully ſhe looks, then is the lucky mo- 
ment to talk of riches or of charms, of the death 
of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 

Others there are yet more open and artleſs, 
who, inſtead of ſuborning a flatterer, are con- 
tent to ſupply his place, and, as ſome animals 
impregnate themſelves, ſwell with the praiſes 
which they hear from their own tongues. Recte 
is dicitur laudare ſe eſe, cui nemo alius contigit lau- 
dator. © It is right,” ſays Eraſmus, that he, 
% whom no one elſe will commend, ſhould 
© beſtow commendations on himſelf,” Of all 
the ſons of vanity, theſe are ſurely the happieſt 
and preateſt ; for, what is greatneſs or happinels 
but independence on external influences, exemp- 

tion from hope or fear, and the power of ſup- 


plying every want from the common ſtores of 


nature, which can neither be exhauſted nor pro- 
hibited ? Such is the wiſe man of the ſtoicks ; 
ſuch is the divinity of the epicureans ; and ſuch 
is the flatterer of himſelf. Every other enjoy- 
ment malice may deſtroy; every other panegy- 
rick envy may withhold ; but no human power 
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can deprive the boaſter of. his own encomiums. 
Infamy may hiſs, or contempt may growl, the 
hirclings of the great may follow fortune, and 
the votaries of truth may attend on virtue; but 
his pleaſures till remain the ſame ; he can always 
iſten with rapture to himſelf, and leaves thoſe 
who dare not repoſe upon their own atteſtation, 
to be elated or depreſſed by chance, and toil on 
in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing caprice and propi- 
tiating malice —— | 

This art of happineſs has been long practiſed 
by periodical writers, with little apparent viola- 
tion of decency. When we think our excellen- 
cies overlooked by the world, or deſire to recal 
the attention of the publick to ſome particular 
performance, we fit down with great compoſure 
and write a letter to ourſelves. The correſpond- 
ent, whoſe character we aſſume, always addreſſes 
us with the deference due to a ſuperior intelli- 
gence ; propoſes his doubts with a proper ſenſe 
of his own inability ; offers an objection with 
trembling diffidence; and at laſt has no other 
pretenſions to our notice than his profundity of 
reſpect, and fincerity of admiration, his ſubmĩſ- 
ſion to our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs. 
To ſuch a reader it is impoſſible to refuſe regard, 
nor can it eaſily be imagined with how much 
alacrity we ſnatch up the pen which indignation 
or deſpair had condemned to inaQtivity, when 
we find ſuch candour and judgment yet remain- 
ing in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of 
peruſing, in which, though ſome of the periods 
were negligently cloſed, and ſome expreſſions of 

x fami- 
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familiarity were uſed, which I thought might 
teach others to addreſs me with too little reve. 
rence, I was ſo much delighted with the paſſages 
in which mention was made of univerſal learn. 
ing—unbounded genius—ſoul of Homer, Pytha- 


goras, and Plato—ſolidity of thought—accuracy 


of diftintion—elegance of combination—vigour 
of fancy—ſtrength of reaſon—and regularity of 
compoſition—that I had once determined to lay 
it before the publick. Three times I ſent it to 
the printer, and three times I fetched it back. 
My modeſty was on the point of yielding, when 
reflecting that I was about to waſte panegyricks 
on mylelf, which might be more profitably re- 
ferved for my patron, I locked it up for a better 
hour, in compliance with the farmer's principle, 
who never - eats at home what he.can carry to 


the market. 
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Si damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit et heres 
Bullatus, par vogue eadem quatit arma fritillo. Juv. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 
And ſhakes in hanging ſleeves the little box and dice. 
J. DRrpxx, jun. 


To the RAMB LER. 


SIR, 


HAT vanity which keeps every man im- 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me to 
believe that neither you nor your readers have 
yet forgotten the name of Eumathes, who ſent 
you a few months ago an account of his arrival 
at London with a young nobleman his pupil. I 
(hall therefore continue my narrative without 
preface or recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mo- 
ther's countenance and direction, accompliſhed 
himſelf with all thoſe qualifications which con- 
ſtitute puerile politeneſs. He became in a few 
days a perfect maſter of his hat, which with a 
careleſs nicety he could put off or on, without 
any need to adjuſt it by a ſecond motion. This 
was not attained but by frequent conſultations 
with his dancing-maſter, and conſtant practice 
before the glaſs, for he had ſome ruſtick habits 
to overcome; but, what will not time and in- 
duſtry perform? A fortnight more furniſhed him 
with all the airs and forms of familiar and reſ- 


pectful 
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pectful ſalutation, from the clap on the ſhoulder 
to the humble bow; he practiſes the ſtare of 
ſtrangeneſs, and the ſmile of condeſcenſion, the 
ſolemnity of pramiſe, and the graciouſneſs of 
encouragement, as if he had been nurſed at 
a levee; and pronounces, with no leſs pro- 
priety than his father, the monoſyllables of 
coldneſs, and ſonorous periods of reſpectful 
profeſſion. 


He immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity 
which ſolitude and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon 


the moſt courtly genius; was able to enter a 


crowded room with airy civility; to meet the 
glances of a hundred eyes withcut perturbation ; 
and addreſs thoſe whom he never ſaw before 
with eaſe and confidence. In leſs than a month 
his mother declared her ſatisfaction at his pro- 
ficiency by a triumphant obſervation, that ſhe 
believed nothing would make him bluſh. 

The filence with which I was contented to 
hear my pupil's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to 
ſuſpect me not much delighted with his acqui- 
ſitions; but ſhe attributed my diſcontent to the 
diminution of my influence, and my fears of 
loſing the patronage of the family; and though 
ſhe thinks favourably of my learning and mo- 
rals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly unacquainted 
with the cuſtoms of the polite part of mankind; 
and therefore not qualified to form the manners 
of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
knowledge of the world. This knowledge ſhe 
compriſes in the rules of viſiting, the hiſtory of 
the preſent hour, an early intelligence of the 


change of faſhions, an extenſive acquaintance 
with 
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with the names and faces of perſons of rank, and 
a frequent appearance in places of reſort. 

All this my pupil purſues with great applica- 
tion. He is twice a-day in the Mall, where he 
ſtudies the dreſs of every man ſplendid enough 
to attract his notice, and never comes home 
without ſome obſervation upon ſleeves, button- 
holes, and embroidery. At his return from the 
theatre, he can give an account of the gallan- 
tries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, ſighs, flirts, and 
bluſhes of every box, ſo much to his mother's 
ſatisfaction, that when I attempted to reſume 
my character, by enquiring his opinion of the 
ſentiments and dition of the tragedy, ſhe at 
once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling me, that 
ſhe hoped be did not go to loſe his time in attend- 
ing to the creatures on the ſtage. 

But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſigna- 
lized at the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his 
acquaintance through their diſguiſes, with ſuck 
wonderful facility, as has afforded the family an 
inexhauſtible topic of converſation. Every new 
viſitor is informed how one was detected by his 
gait, and another by the ſwing of his arms, a 
third by the toſs of his head, and another by 
his favorite phraſe ; nor can you doubt but theſe 
performances receive their juſt applauſe, and 4 
genius thus haſtening to maturity is promoted 
by every art of cultivation, 

Such have been his endeavours, and ſuch his 
aſſiſtances, that every trace of literature was ſoon 
obliterated. He has changed his language with 
his dreſs, and inſtead of endeavouring at purity 
or propriety, has no other care than to catch the 
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reigning phraſe and current exclamation, till by 
copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of all 
thoſe whoſe birth or fortune entitle them to imi- 
tation, he has collected every faſhionable barba- 
riſm of the preſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialect 
not to be underſtood among thoſe who form 
their ſtyle by poring upon authors. 

To this copiouſneſs of ideas and felicity of 
language, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead 
the converſation, that he is celebrated among 
the ladies as the prettieſt gentleman that the age 
can boaſt of, except that ſome who love to talk 
themſelves think him too forward, and others 
lament that, with ſo much wit and knowledge, 
he is not taller. 

His mother liſtens to his obſervations with 
her eyes ſparkling and her heart beating, and 
can ſcarcely contain, in the moſt numerous aſ- 
ſemblies, the expectations which ſhe has formed 
for his future eminence. Women, by whatever 
fate, always judge abſurdly of the intellects of 
boys. The vivacity and confidence which attract 
female admiration, are ſeldom produced in the 
early part of life, but by ignorance at leaſt, if 
not by ſtupidity ; for they proceed not from 
confidence of right, but fearleſſneſs of wrong. 
Whoever has a clear apprehenſion, muſt have 
quick ſenſibility, and where he has no ſufficient 
reaſon to truſt his own judgment, will proceed 
with doubt and caution, becauſe he perpetual! 
dreads the diſgrace of error. The pain of mil- 
carriage is naturally proportionate to the defire 
of excellence; and, therefore, till men are hard- 
enced by long familiarity with reproach, or have 

attained, 
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attained, by frequent ſtruggles, the art of ſup- 
reſſing their emotions, diffidence is found the. 
inſeparable aſſociate of underſtanding. 

But ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own 
abilities, that he has for ſome time profeſſed him- 
ſelf a wit, and tortures his imagination on all 
occaſions for burleſque and jocularity. How 
he ſupports a character which, perhaps, no man 
ever aſſumed without repentance, may be eaſily 
conjectured. Wit, you know, is the unexpected 
copulation of ideas, the diſcovery of ſome occult 
relation between images in appearance remote 
from each other; an effuſion of wit, therefore, 
preſuppoſes an accumulation of knowledge ;- a 
memory ſtored with notions, which the imagi- 
nation may cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind, 
ſhe can never form any combinations from few 
ideas, as many changes can never be rung upon 
a few bells. Accident may indeed ſometimes 
'produce a lucky parallel or a ſtriking contraſt ; 
but theſe pifts of chance are not frequent, and 
he that has nothing of his own, and yet con- 
demns himſelf to needleſs expences, mult live 
upon loans or theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto 
obtained, and the reſpe& which his rank ſecures, 
have hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual 
qualifications ; and be imagines that all admire 
who applaud, and that all who laugh are pleaſed. 
He therefore returns every day to the charge 
with increaſe of courage, though not of ſtrength, 
and practiſes all the tricks by which wit is coun- 
terfeited, He lays trains for a quibble ; he con- 
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trives blunders for his footman; he adapts old 


ſtories to preſent characters; he miſtakes the 


queſtion, that he may return a ſmart anſwer; he 
anticipates the argument, that he may plauſibly 
object; when he has nothing to reply, he re- 
peats the laſt words of his antagoniſt, then ſays, 
« your humble ſervant,” and concludes with a 
laugh of triumph. 

Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to 
correct; but, what can be expected from reaſon, 
unſupported by faſhion, ſplendour, or authority? 
He hears me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but 
is ſoon reſcued from the lecture by more pleaſing 
avocations ; and ſhows, diverſions, and careſſes, 


drive my precepts from his remembrance. 


He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter 
the world, and has met with adventures in his 
firſt ſally, which I ſhall, by your paper, com- 
municate to the publick. 


I am, &c: 
EUMATHES. 


Nu uB. 195. TuEsDAY, Jan. 28, 1752. 


Neſcit equo rudis 
Herere ingenuus puer, 

V enarique timet ; ludere dactior 
Seu Greco jubeas trocho, 

Seu malis vetitd legibus aled. Hon. 


Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chace; 
More ſkill'd in the mean arts of vice, 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. 
FrANcis. 


To the RAM BI. E R. 


SIR, 


AVOURS of every kind are doubled when 
they are ſpeedily conferred. This is parti- 
cularly true of the gratification of curioſity ; he 
that long delays a ſtory, and ſuffers his auditor 
to torment himſelf with expectation, will ſel- 
dom be able to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or 

equal the hope which he ſuffers to be raiſed. 
For this reaſon, I have already ſent you the 
continuation of my pupil's hiftory, which, 
though it contains no events very uncommon, 
may be of uſe to young men who are in too 
much haſte to truſt their own prudence, and 
quit the wing of protection before they are 

able to ſhift for themſelves. 

When he firſt ſettled in London, he was fo 
much bewildered in the enormous extent of the 
74 town, 
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town, ſo confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and 
crowds, and hurry, and fo terrified by rural 
narratives of the arts of ſharpers, the rudeneſs 
of the populace, malignity of porters, and 
treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid to go 
beyond the door without an attendant, and ima- 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to 
paſs the ſtreets at night in any vehicle but his 
mother's chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that 
I ſhould accompany him in all his excurſions. 
But his fear abated as he grew more familiar 
with its objects; and the contempt to which 
his ruſticity expoſed him from ſuch of his com- 
panions as had accidentally known the town 
longer, obliged him to diſſemble his remaining 
terrors. 

His defire of liberty made him now willing 
to ſpare me the trouble of obſerving his mo- 
tions ; but knowing how much his 1gnorance 
expoſed him to miſchief, I thought it cruel to 
abandon him to the fortune of the town. We 
went together every day to a coffee-houſe, where 
he met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, and 
thoughtleſs as himſelf, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted at card-tables, and whom he 
conſidered as the only beings to be envied or ad- 
mired. What were their topics of converſation l 
could never diſcover; for ſo much was their 
vivacity depreſſed by my intruſive ſeriouſneſs, 
that they ſeldom proceeded beyond the exchange 
of nods and ſhrugs, an arch grin, or a broken 
hint, except when they could retire, while | 
was looking an the papers, to a corner of the 

room, 
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room, where they ſeemed to diſburden their 
imaginations, and commonly vented the ſuper- 
fuity of their ſprightlineſs in a peal of laughter. 
When they had tittered themſelves into negli- 
gence, I could ſometimes overhear a few ſylla- 
bles, ſuch as,—ſolemn raſcal ;—academical airs ; 
—ſ{moke the tutor ;—company for gentlemen ! 
—and other broken phraſes, by which I did 
not ſuffer my quiet to be diſturbed, for they 
never proceeded to avowed indignities, but con- 
rented themſelves to murmur in ſecret, and, 
whenever I turaed my eye upon them, ſhrunk 
into ſtillneſs, 

He was, however, deſirous of withdrawing 
from the ſubjection which he could not venture 
to break, and made a ſecret appointment to aſſiſt 
his companions in the perſecution of a play. 
His footman privately procured him a catcal, on 
which he practiſed in a back-garret for two hours 
in the afternoon. At the proper time a chair 
was called ; he pretended an engagement at lady 
Flutter's, and haſtened to the place where his 
critical aſſociates had aſſembled. They hurried 
away to the theatre, full of malignity and de- 
nunciations againſt a man whoſe name-they had 
never heard, and a performance which they 
could not underſtand ; for they were reſolved 
to judge for themſelves, and would not ſuffer 
the town to be impoſed upon by ſeribblers. In 
the pit, they exerted themſelves with great ſpirit . 
and vivacity ; called out for the tunes of obſcene 
ſongs, talked loudly at intervals of Shakeſpeare 
and Jobhnſan, played on their catcals a ſhort 
prelude of terror, clamoured vehemently for 
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the prologue, and clapped with great dexterity 
at the firſt entrance of the players. 

Two ſcenes they heard without attempting 
interruptiou; but being no longer able to 
reſtrain their impatience, they then began to 
exert themſelves in groans and hiſſes, and plied 
their catcals with inceſſant diligence ; ſo that 
they were ſoon conſidered by the audience as 
diſturbers of the houſe, and ſome who ſat near 
them, either provoked at the obſtruction of their 
entertainment, or deſirous to preſerve the author 
from the mortification of ſeeing his hopes de- 
ſtroyed by children, ſnatched away their inſtru- 
ments of criticiſm, and by the ſeaſonable vibra- 
tion of a ſtick, ſubdued them inſtantaneouſly to 
decency and ſilence. | 

To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious 
defeat, they poſted to a tavern, where they re- 
covered their alacrity, and after two hours of 
obſtreperous jollity, burſt out big with enter- 
priſe, and panting for ſome occaſions to ſigna- 
lize their proweſs. They proceeded vigorouſly 
through two ſtreets, and with very little oppo- 
ſition diſperſed a rabble of drunkards leſs daring 
than themſelves, then rolled two watchmen in 
the kennel, and broke the windows of a tavern 
in which the fugitives took ſhelter. At laſt it 
was determined to march up to a row of chairs, 
and demoliſh them for ſtanding on the pave- 
ment; the chairmen formed a line of battle, and 
blows were exchanged for a time with equal 
courage on both ſides. At laſt the aſſailants 
were overpowered, and the chairmen, when 

they 
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they knew their captives, brought them home 
by force. 

The young gentleman, next morning, hung 
his head, and was ſo much aſhamed of his out- 
rages and defeat, that perhaps he might have 
been checked in his firſt follies, had not his 
mother, partly in pity of his dejection, and 
partly in approbation of his ſpirit, relieved him 
trom his perplexity by paying the damages pri- 
vately, and diſcouraging all animadverſion and 
reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly preſerve 
him from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor 
at once reſtore his confidence and elation. He 
was for three days filent, modeſt, and com- 
pliant, and thought himſelf neither too wiſe for 
inſtruction, nor too manly for reſtraint. But 
his levity overcame this ſalutary ſorrow ; he be- 
gan to talk with his former raptures of maſ- 
querades, taverns, and frolicks ; bluſtered when 
his wig was not combed with exactneſs ; 
and threatened deſtruction to a tailor who had 
miſtaken his directions about the pocket. | 

| knew that he was now riling again above 
control, and that this inflation of ſpirits 
would burſt out into ſome miſchievous abſurdity. 
I therefore watched him with great attention; 
hut one evening, having attended his mother at 
a viſit, he withdrew himſelf, unſuſpected, while 
the company was engaged at cards. His viva- 
city and officiouſneſs were ſoon miſſed, and his 
return impatiently expected; ſupper was de- 
layed, and converſation ſuſpended; every coach 
that rattled through the ſtreet was expected to 

bring 
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bring him, and every ſervant that entered the 
room was examined concerning his departure, 
At laſt the lady returned home, and was with 
great difficulty preſerved from fits by ſpirits and 
cordials, The family was diſpatched a thouſand 
ways without ſucceſs, and the houſe was filled 
with diſtraction, till, as we were deliberating 
what further meaſures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn, 
and his head broken; without his ſword, ſnuf. 
box, ſleeve- buttons, and watch. 

Of this loſs or robbery, he gave little account; 
but, inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, 
endeavoured to ſupport himſelf by ſurlineſs and 
aſperity. He was not the firſt that had 
% played away a few trifles, and of what uſe 
« were birth and fortune if they would not 
« admit ſome ſallies and expences?” His 
mamma was ſo much provoked by the coſt of 
this prank, that ſhe would neither palliate nor 
conceal it; and his father, after ſome threats of 
ruſtication which his fondneſs would not ſuffer 
him to execute, reduced the allowance of his 
pocket, that he might not be tempted by plenty 
to profuſion, This method would have ſue- 
cecded in a place where there are no panders 
to folly and extravagance, but was now likely 
to have produced pernicious conſequences ; for 
we have diſcovered a treaty with a broker, 
whoſe daughter he ſeems diſpoſed to marry, on 
condition that he ſhall be ſupplied with preſent 
money, for which he is to repay thrice the value 
at the death of his father, 

There 
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There was now no time to be loſt. A do- 
meſtick conſultation was immediately held, and 
he was doomed to paſs two years in the country; 
but his mother, touched with his tears, declared, 
that ſhe thought him too much of a man to be 
any longer confined to his book, and he there- 
fore begins his travels to-morrow under a French 


governor. | 
I am, SIR, &c. 
EUMATHES. 


—— —— 
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Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Hon. 


The bleſſings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreaſing glide. Francis. 


AXTER, in the narrative of his own life, 
has enumerated ſeveral opinions, which 
though he thought them evident and incon- 
teſtable at his firſt entrance into the world, time 
and experience diſpoſed him to change. 
Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind 
from the dawn of manhood to its decline, and 
conſiders what he purſued or dreaded, lighted 
or eſteemed at different periods of his age, will 
have no reaſon to imagine ſuch changes of ſen- 
timent peculiar to any ſtation or character. 


Every 
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Every man, however careleſs and inattentive, 
has conviction forced upon him: the lectures of 
time obtrude themſelves upon the moſt unwilling 
or diſſipated auditor; and, by coinparing our 
paſt with our preſent thoughts, we perceive that 
we have changed our minds, though perhaps 
we cannot diſcover when the alteration hap- 
pened, or by what cauſes it was produced. 

This revolution of ſentiments occaſions a per- 
petual conteſt between the old and young. They 
who imagine themſelves entitled to veneration 
by the prerogative of longer life, are inclined 
to treat the notions of thoſe whoſe conduct they 
ſuperintend with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, 
for want of conſidering that the future and the 
paſt have different appearances ; that the diſpro- 
portion will always be great between expecta- 
tion and enjoyment, between new poſſeſſion and 
fatiety ; that the truth of many maxims of age, 
gives too little pleaſure to be allowed till it is 
felt ; and that the miſerics of life would be in- 
creaſed beyond all human power of endurance, 
if we were to enter the world with the ſame opi- 
nions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe 
us. Hope will predominate in every mind, till 
it has been ſuppreſſed by frequent diſappoint- 
ments. The youth has not yet diſcovered how 
many evils are continually hovering about us, 
and when he is ſet free from the ſhackles of diſ- 
cipline, looks abroad into the world with rap- 
ture; he ſees an elyſian region open before him, 
ſo variegated with beauty, and ſo ſtored with 
pleaſure, that his care 1s rather to accumulate 
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good, than to ſhun evil; he ſtands diſtracted by 
different forms of delight, and has no other 
doubt, than which path to follow of thoſe which 
all lead equally to the bowers of happineſs. 

He who has ſeen only the ſuperfices of life 
believes every thing to be what it appears, and 
rarely ſuſpects that external ſplendour conceals - 
any latent ſorrow or vexation. He never 
imagines that there may be greatneſs without 
ſafety, affluence without content, jollity with- 
out friendſhip, and ſolitude without peace. He 
fancies himſelf permitted to cull the bleſſings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveniences 
to the idle and the ignorant. He 1s inclined to 
believe no man miſerable but by his own fault, 
and ſeldom looks with much pity upon failings 
or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them will- 
ingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, 
to hear a youth of generous ſentiments and warm 
imagination, declaring in the moment of open- 
neſs and confidence his deſigns and expecta- 
tions; becauſe long life is poſſible, he conſiders 
it as certain, and therefore promiſes himſelf all 
the changes of happineſs, and provides gratifi- 
cations for every deſire. He is, for a time, to 
give himſelf wholly to frolick and diverſion, to 
range the world in ſearch of pleaſure, to delight 
every eye, to gain every heart, and to be cele- 
brated equally for his pleaſing levities and ſolid 
attainments, his deep reflections and his ſparkling 
repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the ſcattered excellen- 
cies of the female world united in a woman, 

| who 
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who prefers his addreſſes to wealth and titles; 
he is afterwards to engage in buſineſs, to diſſi- 
pate difficulty, and to overpower oppoſition; 
to climb by the mere force of merit to fame and 
greatneſs; and reward all thoſe who counte- 
nanced his riſe, or paid due regard to his early 
excellence. At laſt he will retire in peace and 
honour ; contract his views to domeſtick plea- 
ſures ; form the manners of children like him- 
ſelf ; obſerve how every year expands the beauty 
of his daughters, and how his ſons catch ar- 
dour from their father's hiſtory; he will give 
laws to the neighbourhood ; diate axioms to 
poſterity ; and leave the world an example of 
wiſdom and of happineſs. 

With hopes like theſe, he fallies jocund into 
life ; to little purpoſe is he told, that the condi- 
tion of humanity admits no pure and unmingled 
happineſs; that the exuberant gaiety of youth 
ends in poverty or diſeaſe ; that uncommon qua- 
liſications and contrarieties of excellence produce 
envy equally with applauſe ; that whatever ad- 
miration and fondneſs may promiſe him, he muſt 
marry a wife like the wives of others, with ſome 
virtues and ſome faults, and be as often diſguſted 
by her vices, as delighted by her elegance; that 
if he adventures into the circle of action, he 
mult expect to encounter men as artful, as dar- 
ing, as reſolute as himſelf ; that of his children, 
ſome may be deformed, and others vicious; ſome 
may diſgrace him by their follies, ſome offend 
him by their infolence, and ſome exhauſt him 
by their profuſion. He hears all this with ob- 
ſtinate incredulity, and wonders by what ma- 
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lignity old age is influenced, that it cannot for- 
bear to fill his ears with predictions of miſery. 

Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, 
is the opinion of their own importance. He 
that has not yet remarked, how little attention 
his contemporaries can ſpare from their own 
affairs, conceives all eyes turned upon himſelf, 
and imagines every one that approaches him to 
be an enemy or a follower, an admirer or a ſpy. 
He therefore conſiders his fame as involved in 
the event of every action. Many of the virtues 
and vices of youth proceed from this quick ſenſe 
of reputation. This it is that gives firmneſs 
and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, and 
it is this that kindles reſentment for ſlight inju- 
ries, and dictates all the principles of ſanguinary 
honour. | 

But as time brings him forward into the world, 
he ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares fame or 
reproach with innumerable partners ; that he is 
left unmarked in the obſcurity of the crowd ; and 
that what he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives 
way to new objects of regard. He then eaſily 
lets himſelf free from the anxieties of reputation, 
and conſiders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient 
breath, which, while he hears it, is paſſing away, 
without any laſting miſchief or advantage. 

In youth it is common to meaſure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age 
to act without any meaſure but intereſt, and to 
loſe ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that ſomething 
is always wanting to happineſs. In youth we 
have warm hopes, which are ſoon blaſted by 

raſhneſs 
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raſhneſs and negligence, and great deſigns which 
are defeated by inexperience. In age, we have 
knowledge and prudence without ſpirit to exert, 
or motives to prompt them ; we are able to 
plan ſchemes, and regulate meaſures; but have 
not time remaining to bring them to completion. 
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Nu uz. 197. Tus DAx, February 4, 1752. 


Cujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver ? Marr, 


Say, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls ? 
F. Lewis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


I BELONG to an order of mankind, conſider- 
able at leaſt for their number, to which your 
notice has never been formally extended, though 
equally entitled to regard with thoſe triflers, who 
have hitherto ſupplied you with topicks of 
amuſement or inſtruction. I am, Mr. Rambler, 
a legacy-hunter ; and as every man is willing to 
think well of the tribe in which his name is re- 
giſtered, you will forgive my vanity if I remind 
you that the legacy-hunter, however degraded 
by an ill-compounded appellation in our barba- 
rous language, was known, as I am told, in 
ancient Rome, by the ſonorous titles of Capta- 
tor and Hercatpeta, 


My 
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My father was an attorney in the 2 
who married his maſter's daughter in hopes of a 
fortune which he did not obtain, having been, 
as he afterwards diſcovered, choſen by her only 
becauſe ſhe had no better offer, and was afraid 
of ſervice. I was the firſt offspring of a mar- 
riage thus reciprocally fraudulent, and therefore 
could not be expected to inherit much dignity 
or generoſity, and if I had them not from na- 
ture, was not likely ever to attain them; for in 
the years which I ſpent at home, I never heard 
any reaſon for action or forbearance, but that 
we ſhould gain money or loſe it ; nor was taught 
any other ſtyle of commendation, than that Mr. 
Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. Gripe has done his 
buſineſs, and needs care for nobody, 

My parents, though otherwiſe not great phi- 
loſophers, knew the force of early education, 
and took care that the blank of my underſtand- 
ing ſhould be filled with impreſſions of the value 
of money. My mother uſed, upon all occa- 
ſions, to inculcate ſome ſalutary axioms, ſuch as - 
might incite me fo keep what I had, and get 
what I could; ſhe informed me that we were in 
a world, where all muſt catch that catch can; and 
as I grew up, ſtored my memory with deeper 
obſervations ; reſtrained me from the uſual puerile 
expences by remarking that many a little made a 
mickle ; __ when I envied the finery of any 
of my neighbours, told me, that brag was a good 
dog, but Boldſaſt was a better. 

vas ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that 
I was not born to great wealth; and, having 
heard no other name for happineſs, was ſome- 
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times inclined to repine at my condition. But 
my mother always relieved me, by ſaying, that 
there was money enough in the family, that it 
was good to be of kin to means, that I had nothing 
to do but to pleaſe my friends, and I might come 
to hold up my head with the beſt ſquire in the 
country. 

Theſe ſplendid expectations aroſe from our 
alliance to three perſons of conſiderable fortune, 
My mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who, 
when ſhe died, rewarded her ofhciouſnefs and 
fidelity with a large legacy. My father had two 
relations, of whom one had broken his inden- 
tures and run to ſea, from whence, after an 
abſence of thirty years, he returned with ten 
thouſand pounds ; and the other had lured an 
heireſs out of a window, who dying of her firſt 
child, had left him her eſtate, on which he 
lived without any other care than to collect his 
rents, and preſerve from poachers that game 
which he could not kill himſelf. 

Theſe hoarders of money were viſited and 
courted by all who had any pretence to approach 
them, and received preſents and compliments 
from couſins who could ſcarcely tell the degree 
of their relation. But we had peculiar advan- 
tages which encouraged us to hope, that we 
ſhould by degrees ſupplant our competitors. My 
father, by his profeſſion, made himſelf neceſſary 
in their affairs; for the ſailor and the chamber- 
maid, he inquired out mortgages and ſecurities, 
and wrote bonds and contracts; and had endeared 
himſelf to the old woman, who once raſhly lent 
an hundred pounds without conſulting him, by 

inform- 
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informing her, that her debtor was on the point 
of bankruptcy, and poſting ſo expeditiouſly 
with an execution, that all the other creditors 
were defrauded. 

To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his office by his 
addreſs in raiſing the rents, his inflexibility in 
diſtreſſing the tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs 
in ſetting the pariſh free from burthenſome in- 
habitants by ſhifting them off to ſome other 
ſettlement. | | 

Buſineſs made frequent attendance neceſſary; 
truſt ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave 
a claim to kindneſs ; ſo that we had opportunity 
to praCtiſe all the arts of flattery and endear- 
ment. My mother, who could not ſupport the 
thought of loſing any thing, determined, that 


all their fortunes ſhould centre in me; and, in 


the proſecution of her ſchemes, took care to in- 
form me that nothing coft leſs than good words, 
and that it is comfortable to leap into an eſtate 
which another has got. 

She trained me by theſe precepts to the ut- 
moſt duQility of obedience, and the cloſeſt at- 
tention to profit. At an age when other boys 
are ſporting in the fields, or murmuring in the 
ſchool, I was contriving ſome new method of 
paying my court; inquiring the age of my fu- 
ture benefactors; or conſidering how I ſhould 
employ their legacies. 

If our. eagerneſs of money could have been 
ſatisfied with the poſſeſſions of any one of my 
relations, they might perhaps have been ob- 
tained ; but as it was impoſſible to be always 
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preſent with all three, our competitors were 
buſy to efface any trace of affection which we 
might have left behind; and ſince there was 
not, on any part, ſuch ſuperiority of merit ag 
could enforce a conſtant and unſhaken pre. 
ference, whoever was the laſt that flattered or 
obliged had, for a time, the aſcendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courteſy, took care to miſs no occaſion of con- 
dolence or congratulation, and ſent preſents at 
ſtated times, but had in their hearts not much 
eſteem for one another. The ſeaman looked 
with contempt upon the ſquire as a milkſop and 
a landman, who had lived without knowing 
the points of the compaſs, or ſeeing any part 
of the world beyond the county-town ; and 
whenever they met, would talk of longitude 
and latitude, and circles and tropicks, would 
ſcarcely tell him the hour without ſome mention 
of the horizon and meridian, nor ſhew him the 
news without detecting his ignorance of the 
ſituation of other countries, 

The ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude un- 
cultivated ſavage, with little more of human 
than his form, and diverted himſelf with his 
ignorance of all common objects and affairs; 
when he could perſuade him to go into the 
field, he always expoſed him to the ſportſmen, 
by ſending him to look for game in improper 
places; and once prevailed upon him to be pre- 
{ent at the races, only that he might ſhew the 
gentlemen how a ſailor ſat upon a horſe. 

The old gentlewoman thought herſelf wiſer 
than both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a 
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maid, and ſaved her money. The others were 
indeed ſufficiently frugal ; but the ſquire could 
not live without dogs and horſes, and the ſailor 
never ſuffered the day to paſs but over a bowl 
of punch, to which, as he was not critical in 
the choice of his company, every man was 
welcome that could roar out a catch, or tell a 
ſtory, | 

All theſe, however, I was to pleaſe; an ar- 
duous taſk ; but what will not youth and ava- 
rice undertake? I had an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs 
of temper, and an unſatiable wiſh for riches; I 
was perpetually inſtigated by the ambition of 
my parents, and aſſiſted occaſionally by their 
inſtructions. What theſe advantages enabled 
me to perform, ſhall be told in the next letter 
of, 


Yours, &c, 
CAPTATOR, 
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Nu MB. 198. SaTurDay, Feb. 8, 1752. 


Nil mihi das vivus, dicis poſt fata daturum, 


Si non inſanis, ſci, Maro, quid cupiam. Mart, 


You've told me, Maro, whilſt you live, 

You'd not a ſingle penny give, 

But that whene'er you chance to die, 

You'd leave a handſome legacy: 

You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, 

If my next wiſh you cannot gueſs. F. Lewis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


ou, who muſt have obſerved the inclination 
which almoſt every man, however unactive 

or inſignificant, diſcovers of repreſenting his life 
as diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary events, will 


not wonder that Captator thinks: his narrative 


important enough to be continued. Nothing is 
more common than for thoſe to teaſe their com- 
panions with their hiſtory, who have neither 
done nor ſuffered any thing that can excite cu- 
rioſity or afford inſtruction. 

As I was taught to flatter with the firſt eſſays of 
ſpeech, and had very early loſt every other paſ- 
fon in the deſire of money, I began my pur- 
ſuit with omens of ſucceſs; for I divided my 
officiouſneſs ſo judiciouſly among my relations, 
that I was equally the favourite of all. When 


any of them entered the door, I went to welcome 
him 
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him with raptures; when he went away, I hung 
down my head, and ſometimes intreated to go 
with him with ſo much importunity, that I very 
narrowly eſcaped a conſent which I dreaded in 
my heart. When at an annual entertainment 
they were all together, I had a harder taſk ; but 
plied them ſo impartially with careſſes, that 
none could charge me with neglect; and when 
they were wearied with my fondneſs and civili- 
ties, I was always diſmiſſed with money to buy 
playthings. | | 

Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of 
innocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, and 
other qualifications were neceſſary to recommend 
me to continuance of kindneſs. It luckily, hap- 
pened that none of my friends had high notions 
of book-learning. The ſailor hated to ſee tall 
boys ſhut up in a ſchool, when they might more 
properly be ſeeing the world, and making their 
fortunes; and was of opinion, that when the 


firſt rules of arithmetick were known, all that 


was neceſſary to make a man complete might be 
learned on ſhip-board. The ſquire only inſiſted, 
that ſo much ſcholarſhip was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, as might confer ability to draw a leaſe and 
read the court-hands ; and the old chambermaid 
declared loudly her contempt of books, and her 
opinion that they only took the head off the 
main chance. 
To unite, ag well as we could, all their ſyſtems, 
I was bred at home. Each was taught to believe, 
that I followed his directions, and I gained like- 
wiſe, as my mother obſerved, this advantage, 
that I was always in the way; for ſhe had known 
. many 
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many favourite children ſent to ſchools or acade- 
mies, and forgotten. 

As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own dif. 

.cretion, I was often diſpatched upon various 
pretences to vilit my relations, with directions 
from my parents how to ingratiate myſelf, and 
drive away competitors. 
I was, from my infancy, conſidered by the 
ſailor as a promiſing genius, becauſe I liked 
punch better than wine; and I took care to im- 
prove this prepoſſeſſion 'by continual inquiries 
about the art of navigation, the degree of heat 
and cold in different climates, the profits of 
trade, and the dangers of ſhipwreck. I ad- 
mired the courage of the ſeamen, and gained his 
heart by importuning him for a recital of his 
adventures, and a fight of his foreign curioſi- 
ties. I liſtened with an appearance of cloſe 
attention to ſtories which I could already repeat, 
and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs my re- 
ſolution to viſit diſtant countries, and my eon- 
tempt of the cowards and drones that ſpend all 
their lives in their native pariſh ; though I had 
in reality no deſire of any thing but money, 
nor ever felt the ſtimulations of curioſity or ar- 
dour of adventure, but would contentedly have 
paſſed the years of Nefor in receiving rents and 
lending upon mortgages. 

The ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hy- 
pocriſy, for I really thought it pleaſant enough 
to kill the game and eat it. Some arts of falſe- 
hood, however, the hunger of gold perſuaded me 
to practiſe, by which, though no other miſchief 
was produced, the purity of my thoughts was 
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vitiated, and the reverence for truth gradually 
deſtroyed. I ſometimes purchaſed fiſh, and pre- 
tended to have caught them ; I hired the country- 
men to ſhew me partridges, and then gave m 
uncle intelligence of their haunt ; I learned the 
ſeats of hares at night, and diſcovered them in 
the morning with ſagacity that raiſed the won- 
der and envy of old ſportſmen. One only ob- 
ſtruction to the advancement of my reputation 
could never fully ſurmount; I was naturally 
a coward, and was therefore always left ſhame- 
fulty behind, when there was a neceſſity to leap 
a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force the horſes to 
their utmoſt ſpeed ; but as theſe exigencies did 
not frequently happen, I maintained my honour 
with ſufficient ſucceſs, and was never left out 
G a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not fo certainly, 
nor ſo eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predomi- 
nant paſſion but avarice, and was therefore cold 
and inacceſſible. She had no conception of 
any virtue in a young man but that of ſaving 
his money. When ſhe heard of my exploits 
in the field, ſhe would ſhake her head, inquire 
how much I ſhould be the richer for all my per- 
formances, and lament that ſuch ſums ſhould 
be ſpent upon dogs and horſes. If the failor 
told her of my inclination to travel, ſhe was 
{ure there was no place like England, and could 
not imagine why any man that can hve in his 
own country ſhould leave it. This ſullen and 
frigid being I found means however to propi- 
tiate by frequent commendations of frugality 
and perpetual care to avoid expence. 
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From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt conſi- 
derable expectation; for he was richer than 
the chambermaid, and older than the ſquire. 
He was ſo awkward and baſhful among women, 
that we concluded him ſecure from matrimony; 
and the noiſy fondneſs with which he uſed to 
welcome me to his houſe, made us imagine 
that he would look out for no other heir, and 
that we had nothing to do but wait patiently 
for his death. But in the midſt of our triumph, 
my uncle faluted us one morning with a cry 
of tranſport, and clapping his hand hard on 
my ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy fellow 
to have a friend like him in the world, for he 
came to fit me out for a voyage with one of 
his old acquaintances. I turned pale and trem- 
bled ; my father told him, that he believed my 
conſtitution not fitted to the ſea; and my mo- 
ther burſting into tears, cried out, that her 
heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All this had 
no effect; the ſailor was wholly inſuſceptive of 
the ſofter paſſions, and, without regard to tears 
or arguments, perſiſted in his reſolution to 
make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, 
and preparations were accordingly made. I 
took leave of my friends with great alacrity, 
proclaimed the beneficence of my uncle with 
the higheſt ſtrains of gratitude, and rejoiced 
at the opportunity now put into my hands of 
gratifying my thirſt of knowledge. But a week 
before the day appointed for my departure I fell 
ſick by my mother's direction, and refuſed all 


food but what ſhe privately brought me; when- 
| - ever 
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ever my uncle viſited me I was lethargick or 


- delirious, but took care in my raving fits to 


talk inceſſantly of travel and merchandize. The 


room was kept dark ; the table was filled with 


vials and gallipots ; my mother was with diffi- 
culty perſuaded not to endanger her life with 
nocturnal attendance ; my father lamented the 


loſs of the profits of the voyage; and ſuch. 


ſuperfluity of artifices was employed, as per- 
haps might have diſcovered the cheat to a man 
of penetration. But the ſailor, unacquainted 
with ſubtilties and ſtratagems, was eaſily de- 
luded ; and as the ſhip could not ſtay for my 
recovery, ſold the cargo, and left me to re-eſta- 
+ bliſh my health at leiſure, 

I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, 
leſt it ſhould appear never to have been waſted, 
and in two months returned to deplore my diſ- 
appointment. My uncle pitied my dejection, 
and bid me prepare myſelf againſt next year, 
for no land lubber ſhould touch his money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, and per- 
haps ſome new ſtratagem might have ſucceeded 
another ſpring ; but my uncle unhappily made 
amorous advances to my mother's maid, who, 
to promote ſo advantageous a match, diſcovered 
the ſecret, with which only ſhe - had been in- 
truſted. He ſtormed and raved, and declaring 
that he would have heirs of his own, and not 
give his ſubſtance to cheats and cowards, mar- 
ried the girl in two days, and has now four 
children. 

Cowardice is always fcorned, and deceit uni- 


verſally deteſted. I found my friends, if not 


wholly 
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wholly alienated, at leaſt cooled in their affec. 
tion; the ſquire, though he did not wholly 
diſcard me, was leſs fond, and often inquired 
when I would go to ſea. I was obliged to bear 
his inſults, and endeavoured to rekindle his 
kindneſs by aſſiduity and reſpect; but all my 
care was vain; he died without a will, and 
the eſtate devolved to the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 
me to ſpend in flattery and attendance thoſe 
years in which I might have been qualified to 
place myſelf above hope or fear. I am arrived 
at manhood without any uſeful art or generous 
ſentiment ; and, if the old woman ſhould like- 
wile at laſt deceive me, am in danger at once 


af beggary and ignorance. 


I am, &c. 
CAPTATOR, 
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Decolor, obſcurus, vilis, non ille repexam 

Ceſariem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 

Colla, nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu ; 

Sed nova fe nigri videas miracula ſaxi, 

Tunc ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quicquid Eois 

Indus littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga. CLAupraxvs. 


Obſcure, unpriz'd, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſky ſtone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace F form, each ornament of ſtate, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


18 you have ſeldom digreſſed from 
moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are not ſo 
rigorous or cynical as to deny the value or uſe- 
fulneſs of natural philoſophy ; or to have lived 
in this age of inquiry and experiment, without 
any attention to the wonders every day pro- 
duced by the pokers of magnetiſm and the 
wheels of electricity. At leaſt, I may be al- 
lowed to hope that, ſince nothing is more 
contrary to moral excellence than envy, you 
will not refuſe to promote the happineſs of 
others, merely becauſe you cannot partake of 
their enjoyments. ; 

In 
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In confidence, therefore, that your igno- 
rance has not made you an enemy to knowledge, 
I offer you the honour of introducing to the 
notice of the publick, an adept, who having 
long laboured for the benefit of mankind, is 
not willing, like too many of his predeceffors, 
to conceal his ſecrets in the grave. 

Many have ſignalized themſelves by melting 
their eſtates in crucibles. I was born to no for- 
tune, and therefore had only my mind and body 
to devote to knowledge, and the gratitude of 
poſterity will atteſt, that neither mind nor body 
have been ſpared. I have ſet whole weeks with- 
out fleep by the fide of an athanor, to watch 
the moment of projection; I have made the 
firſt expertment in nineteen diving engines of 
new conſtruction; I have fallen eleven times 
ſpeechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; I 
have twice diſlocated my limbs, and once frac- 
tured my ſkull, in eſſaying to fly; and four 
times endangered my life by ſubmitting to the 
transfuſion of blood. 

In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted 
the powers of my body more than thoſe of my 
mind, and was not without hopes that fame 
might be purchaſed by a few broken bones 
without the toil of thinking ; but having been 
ſhattered by ſome violent experiments, and 
conſtrained to confine myſelf to my books, 1 
paſſed {ix and thirty years in ſearching the trea- 
ſures of ancient wiſdom, but am at laſt amply 
recompenſed for all my perſeverance. 

The curioſity of the preſent race of philoſo- 
phers, having been long exerciſed upon elec- 

tricity, 
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tricity, has been lately transferred to magne- 
tiſm ; the qualities of the loadſtone have been 
inveſtigated, if not with much 'advantage, yet 
with great applauſe ; and as the higheſt praiſe 
of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man will 
think the makers of artificial magnets celebrated 
or reverenced above their deſerts. 

I have for ſome time employed myſelf in 
the ſame practice, but with deeper knowledge 
and more extenſive views. While my contem- 
poraries were touching needles and raiſing 
weights, or buſying themſelves with inclina- 
tion and variation, I have been examining thoſe 
qualities of magnetiſm which may be applied 
to the accommodation and happineſs of com- 
mon life. I have left to inferior underſtand- 
ings the care of conducting the ſailor through 
the hazards of the ocean, and reſerved to my- 
ſelf the more difficult and illuſtrious province 
of preſerving the connubial compact from vio- 
lation, and ſetting mankind free for ever from 
the danger of ſuppoſititious children, and the 
torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious 
ſuſpicion. 

To defraud any man of his due praiſe is 
unworthy of a philoſopher; I ſhall therefore 
openly confeſs, that I owe the firſt hint of this 
ineſtimable ſecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben 
Hannaſe, who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, 
has left this account of the magnet: RXWERIRPI. 
&c. © The calamita, or loadſtone that attracts 
iron, produces many bad fantaſies in man. 
* Women fly from this ſtone. If therefore 
* any huſband be diſturbed with jealouſy, and 

: | fear 
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fear leſt his wife converſes with other men, 
let him lay this ſtone upon her while ſhe is 
* aſleep. If ſhe be pure, ſhe will, when ſhe 
„ wakes, claſp her huſband fondly in her arms; 
* but if ſhe be guilty, ſhe will fall out of bed, 


79 


„ and run away. 
When firſt I read this wonderful paſſage, I 
could not eaſily conceive why it had remained 
hitherto unregarded in ſuch. a zealous compe- 
tition for magnetical fame. It would ſurely be 
unjuſt to ſuſpect that any of the candidates are 
ſtrangers to the name or works of Rabbi Abra- 
Bam, or to conclude, from a late edi& of the 
royal ſociety in favour of the Englii/þ language, 
that philoſophy and literature are no longer to 
act in concert. Yet, how ſhould a quality fo 
uſeful eſcape promulgation but by the obſcurity 
of the language in which it was delivered ? Why 
are footmen and chambermaids paid on every 
fide for keeping ſecrets which no caution nor ex- 
pence could ſecure from the all-penetrating mag- 
net? Or, why are ſo many witneſſes ſummoned, 
and ſo many artifices practiſed, to difcqver 
what ſo eaſy an experiment would infallibly 
reveal ? | 
Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of 
Abraham to a friend, who adviſed me not to 
expole my life by a mad indulgence of the love 
of fame; he warned me by the fate of Orpheus, 
that knowledge or genius could give no protec- 
tion to the invader of female prerogatives ; aſ- 
ſured me that neither the armour of Acbillet, 
nor the antidote of Mithridates, would be able 
to preſerve me; and counſelled me, if I could 
not 
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not live without renown, to attempt the at 
ſition of univerſal empire, in which the honour 
would perhaps be equal and the danger CONE 
be leſs. 

I, a ſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to ayck 
knowledge of the world, but am unwilling to 
think it ſo generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme 
for the detection of incontinence ſhould' bring 
any danger upon its inventor. My friend has 
indeed told me, that all the women will be m 
enemies, and that however I flatter myſelf with 
hopes of defence from the men, I — cer- 
tainly find myſelf deſerted in the hour of dan- 
ger. Of the young men, ſaid he, ſome will be 
afraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their mothers, 
and ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of 
thoſe who are married, part are already con- 
vinced of the falſehood of their wives, and' 
part ſhut their eyes to avoid conviction; few 
ever ſought for virtue in marriage, and there 
fore few will try whether they have found it. 
Almoſt every man is careleſs or timorous, and 
to truſt is eaſier and ſafer than to examine. 

Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me, till I be- 
gan to conſider what reception I was likely to 
hnd among the ladies, whom I have reviewed 
under the three claſſes of maids, wives, and 
widows ; and cannot but hope that I may ob- 
tain ſome countenance among them. The fingle 
ladies I ſuppoſe univerſally ready to patronize 
my. method, by which * wickedneſs 
may be detected, ſince no woman marries with 
a previous deſign to be unfaithful to her huſ- 
band. And to keep them ſteady in my cauſe, 
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J promiſe never to ſell one of my magnets to 
a man — 5 ſteals a girl from ſchool; 2 
a woman forty years younger than himſelf; or 
employs the authority of parents to obtain a 
wife without her own conſent. | * 

Among the married ladies, notwithſtanding 
the inſinuations of flander, I yet reſolve to be- 
lieve, that the greater part are my friends, and 
am at leaſt convinced, that they who demand 
the teſt, and appear on my fide, will ſupply, 
by their ſpirit, the deficiency of their numbers, 
and that their enemies will ſhrink and quake at 
the ſight of a magnet, as the ſlaves of Scythia 
fled from the ſcourge. © > RE 

The widows will be confederated in my fa- 
your by their curioſity, if not by their virtue; 
for it may be obſerved, that women who have 
outlived their huſbands, always think them- 
ſelves entitled to ſuperintend the conduct of 
young wives; and as they are themſelves in no 
danger from this magnetick trial, I ſhall expect 
them to be eminently and unanimouſly zealous 
in recommending it. | R 

With theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort time, 
offer to ſale magnets armed with a particular 
metallick compolition, which concentrates their 
virtue, and determines their agency. It is 
known that the efficacy of the magnet, in com- 
mon operations, depends much upon its arma- 
ture, and it cannot be imagined, that a ſtone, 
naked or caſed only in the common manner, 
will diſcover the virtues aſcribed to it by Rabbi 
Abraham. The ſecret of this metal I ſhall 
carefully conceal, and, therefore, am not B 
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of imitators, nor ſhall trouble the offices with 
ſolicitation for a patent. 

I ſhall ſell them of different ſizes, and various 
degrees of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk 
proper to be hung at the bed's head, as ſcare- 


- crows, and ſome ſo ſmall that they may be eaſily 


concealed, Some I have ground into oval 
forms to be hung at watches; and ſome, for 
the curious, I have ſet in wedding-rings, that 
ladies may never want an atteſtation of their 
innocence. Some I can produce ſo ſluggiſh 
and inert, that they will not act before the 
third failure; and others ſo vigorous and ani- 
mated, that they exert their influence againſt 
unlawful wiſhes, if they have been willingly 
and deliberately indulged. As it is my practice 
honeſtly to tell my cuſtomers the properties of 
my magnets, I can judge by their choice of 
the delicacy of their ſentiments. Many have 
been contented to ſpare coſt by purchaling only 
the loweſt degree of efficacy, and all have 
ſtarted with terror from tho: which operate 
upon the thoughts. One young lady only 
htted on a ring of the ſtrongeſt energy, and 
declared that ſhe ſcorned to ſeparate her wiſhes 
from her acts, or allow herſelf to think what 
the was forbidden to practiſe. 


I am, &c. 
HERMETICUS, 


2 4 
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Nemo petit modicis que mittebantur amicis 
A Seneca, que Piſo bonus, que Cotta ſolebat 
Largiri, nempe et titulis et faſcibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi gloria; ſolum 
Poſcimus ut cenes civiliter ; hoc face, et efto 


Eſlo, ut nunc multi, diver tibi, pauper amicis, Joy, 


No man expects (for who ſo much a ſot 

Who has the times he lives in ſo forgot ?) 

What Seneca, what Piſo us'd to ſend, 

To raiſe, or to ſupport a ſinking friend. 

Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well deſign'd, 

To all their titles, all that height of power, 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 
When your poor client is condemn'd t attend, 

"Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend: 

Deſcend to this, and then we afk no more; 

Rich to yourſelf, to all beſide be poor. BowLEs. 


To the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


men is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any afflition oppreſſes 
them, they have immediate recourſe to lament- 
ation and complaint, which though it can only 
be allowed reaſonable when evils admit of re- 
medy, and then only when addreſſed to thoſe 
from whom the remedy is expected, yet ſeems 
even in hopeleſs and incurable diſtreſſes to be 
natural, ſince thoſe by whom it is not indulged, 

| imagine 
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imagine that they give a proof of extraordinary 
fortitude by ſuppreſſing it. 

I am one of thoſe who, with the Sancho of 
Cervantes, leave to higher characters the merit 
of ſuffering in ſilence, and give vent without 
ſeruple to any ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. 
It is therefore to me a ſevere aggravation of a 
calamity, when it is fuch as in the common opi- 
nion will not juſtify the acerbity of exclama- 
tion, or ſupport the ſolemnity of vocal grief. 
Yet many pains are incident to a man of deli- 
cacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be per- 
ſuaded to pity, and which, when they are ſepa- 
rated from their peculiar and perſonal eireum- 
ſtances, will never be conſidered as important 
enough to claim attention or deſerve redreſs. 

Of this kind will appear to groſs and vulgar 
apprehenſions, the miſeries which I endured in 
a morning viſit to Preſpero, a man lately raiſed 
to wealth by a lucky project, and too much in- 
toxicated by ſudden elevation, or too little po- 
liſhed by thought and converſation, to enjoy his 
preſent fortune with elegance and decency, 

We ſet out in the world together; and for a 
long time mutually aſſiſted each other in our 
exigencies, as either happened to have money 
or influence beyond his immediate neceſſities. 
You know that nothing generally endears men 
ſo much as participation of dangers and misfor- 
tunes; I therefore always conſidered Proſpero as 
united with me in the ſtrongeſt league of kind- 
neſs, and imagined that our friendſhip was only 
to be broken by the hand of death. I felt at 
his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an honeſt and diſin- 
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tereſted joy; but as I want no part of his ſuper. 
fluities, am not willing to deſcend from that 
equality in which we hitherto have lived. 

Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpen- 
ſation from ceremonial viſits; and it was fo 
long before I ſaw him at his new houſe, that he 
gently complained of my negle&, and obliged 
me to come on a day appointed. I kept my 
promiſe, but found that the impatience of my 
friend aroſe not from any deſire to commu- 
nicate his happineſs, but to enjoy his. ſupe. 
riority. 

When I told my name at the door, the foot. 
man went to ſee if his maſter was at home, and, 
by the tardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon 
to ſuſpect that time was taken to deliberate, He 
then informed me, that Prſpero deſired my 
company, and ſhewed the ſtaircaſe carefully ſex 
cured by mats from the pollution of my feet, 
The beſt apartments were oſtentatiouſſy ſet open, 
that I might have a diſtant view of the magni- 
ſicence which I was not permitted to approach; 
and my old friend receiving me. with all the in- 
ſolence of condeſcenſion at the top of the ſtairs, 
conducted me to a back room, where he told me 
he always breakfaſted when he had not great 
company. | 

On the floor where we fat, lay a. carpet co- 
vered with a cloth, of which Proſpþero ordered his 
ſervant to lift up a corner, that I might con- 
template the brightneſs of the colours and the 
elegance of the texture, and aſked me whether 
had ever ſeen any thing ſo fine before; I did 
not gratify his ſolly with any outcries of admi- 

ration, 
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ration, but coldly bade the footman let down the 
cloth. | 

We then fat down, and I began to hope that 
pride was glutted with perſecution, when Prof- 

ro deſired that I would give the ſervant leave 
to adjuſt the cover of my chair, which was ſlipt 
a little aſide to ſhew the damaſk ; he informed 
me that he had beſpoke ordinary chairs for com- 
mon uſe, but had been diſappointed by his 
tradeſman. I put the chair aſide with my foot, 
and drew another ſo haſtily, that I was entreated 
not to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfaſt was at laſt ſet,” and as I was not 
willing to indulge the peeviſhneſs that began to 
ſeize me, I commended the tea; Profþero then 
told me, that another time I ſhould taſte his 
fineſt ſort, but that he had only a very ſmall 
quantity remaining, and reſerved it for thoſe 
whom he thought himſelf obliged to treat with 
particular reſpect. 

While we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjects 
as imagination happened to ſuggeſt, he fre- 
quently digreſſed into directions to the ſervant 


that waited, or made a ſlight enquiry after the 


jeweller or ſilverſmith; and once, as I was pur- 
ſuing an argument with ſome degree of earneſt- 
neſs, he ſtarted from his poſture of attention, 
and ordered, that if lord Lofty called on him 
that morning, he ſhould be ſhewn into the beſt 

parlour, | 
My patience was not yet wholly ſubdued. I 
was willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and there- 
fore obſerved, that the figures on the china were 
AA 4 eminently 
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eminently pretty. Proſpero had now an oppor- 
tunity of calling for his Dreſden china, which, 
ſays he, I always aſſociate with my chaſed tea- 
kettle. The cups were brought; I once reſolved 
not to have looked upon them, but my curioſit 
revailed. When I had examined them a little, 
Prgſbero deſired me to ſet them down, for they 
who were accuſtomed only to common diſhes, 
ſeldom handled china with muchcare. You will, I 
hope, commend my philoſophy, when I tell you 
that I did not daſh his baubles to the ground. 

He was now ſo much elevated with his own 
greatneſs, that he thought ſome humility neceſ- 
{ary to avert the glance of envy, and therefore 
told me, with an air of ſoft compoſure, that I 
was not to eſtimate life by external appearance, 
that all theſe ſhining acquiſitions had added little 
to his happineſs, that he ſtill remembered with 
pleaſure the days in which he and I were upon 
the level, and had often, in the moment of re- 
flection, been doubtful, whether he ſhould loſe 
much by changing his condition for mine. 

[ began now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, 
by ſilence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to in- 
ſults that could not eaſily be borne, and there- 
fore coolly conſidered, how I ſhould repreſs it 
without ſuch bitterneſs of reproof as I was yet 
unwilling to uſe, But he interrupted my me- 
ditation, by aſking leave to be dreſſed; and told 
me, that he had promiſed to attend ſome ladies 
in the park, and, if I was going the ſame way, 
would take me in his chariot. I had no incli- 
nation to any other favours, and therefore left 

him 
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him without any intention of ſeeing him again, 
unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore his under- 


ſtanding. 
I am, &c. 


ASPER. 


Though I am not wholly inſenſible of the 
provocations which my correſpondent has re- 
ceived, I cannot altogether commend the keen- 
neſs of his reſentment, nor encourage him to 
perſiſt in his reſolution of breaking off all com- 
merce with his old acquaintance. One of the 
golden precepts of Pythagoras directs, that @ 
friend ſhould not be hated for little faults ; and 
ſurely he, upon whom nothing worſe can be 
charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, and covers 
his carpet, and ſets out his finery to ſhew before 
thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has yet 
committed nothing that ſhould exclude him from 
common degrees of kindneſs. Such impro- 
prieties often proceed rather from ſtupidity than 
malice. Thoſe who thus ſhine only to dazzle, 
are influenced merely by cuſtom and example, 
and neither examine, nor are qualified to ex- 
amine, the motives of their own practice, or to 
ſtate the nice limits between elegance and often- 
tation, They are often innocent of the pain 
which their vanity produces, and inſult others 
when they have no worſe purpoſe than to-pleaſe 
themſelves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will a 
ways endanger his quiet. Of thoſe with whom 
nature and virtue oblige us to converſe, ſome 
are ignorant of the arts of pleaſing, and offend 
when they deſign to careſs ; ſome are negligent, 

and 
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and gratify themſelves without regard to the 
quiet of another; ſome, perhaps, are malicious, 
and feel no greater ſatisfaction in proſperity, 
than that of raiſing envy and trampling infe- 
riority. But whatever be the motive of inſult, 
it is always beſt to overlook it, for folly ſcarcely 
can deſerve reſentment, and malice is puniſhed 
by neglect. 


— — 


—— 
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Sanctus habert 
Promiſſigue tenax diftis faftiſque mereris ? | 
Agnaſco procerem. Joy, 


Convince the world that you're deyout and true, 

Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 

Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 

A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STEPNET, 


5 HL E has obſerved, that the excellency of 
manufactures, and the facility of labour, 
would be much promoted, if the various expe- 
dients and contrivances which lie concealed in 
private hands, were by reciprocal communica- 
tions made generally known; for there are few 
operations that are not performed by one or 
other with ſome peculiar advantages, which 
though ſingly of little importance, would by 
conjunction and concurrence open new inlets to 

knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 
There are, in like manner, ſeveral moral ex- 
cellencies diſtributed among the different claſſes 
of a community, It was ſaid by Cujacins, that 
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he never read more than one book, by which 
he was not inſtructed; and he that ſhall enquire 
after virtue with ardour and attention, will ſel- 
dom find a man by whoſe example or ſentiments 
he may not be improved. 

Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and ap- 
propriate virtue, without which there can be no 
hope of honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is 


more or leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere - 


of activity different degrees of merit and repu- 
tation. As the aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions 
of mankind under the planets which they ſup- 
poſe to influence their lives, the moraliſt may 
diſtribute them according to the virtues which 
they neceſſarily practiſe, and conſider them as 
diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, diligence 
or patience, | 

So much are the modes of excellence ſettled 
by time and place, that men may be heard boaſt- 
ing in one ſtreet of that which they would 
anxiouſly conceal in another. The grounds of 
ſcorn and eſteem, the topicks of praiſe and ſa- 
tire, are varied according to the ſeveral virtues 
or vices which the courſe of life has diſpoſed 
men to admire or abhor ; but he who is ſolici- 
tous for his own improvement, muſt not be li- 
mited by local reputation, but ſelect from every 
tribe of mortals their characteriſtical virtues, 
and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered graces 
which ſhine ſingle in other men. 

The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is 
that of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous 
obſervance of commercial engagements ; nor is 
there any vice of which he ſo much dreads the 
10 impu- 
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imputation, as of negligence and inſtability, 


This is a quality which the intereſt of mankind 
requires to be diffuſed through all the ranks of 
life, but which many ſeem to conſider as a vul- 
gar and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of 
greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarcely requiſite 
among men of gaiety and ſpirit, and ſold at its 
higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick 
or a jeſt. 

Every man has daily occaſion to remark 
what vexations ariſe from this privilege of de- 
ceiving one another. The active and viva- 
cious have ſo long diſdained the reſtraints of 
truth, that promiſes and appointments have loſt 
their cogency, and both parties neglect their 
ſtipulations, becauſe each concludes that they 
will be broken by the other. 

Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, 
and ſtrengthened by petty indulgences. He 
that is not yet hardened by cuſtom, ventures 
not on the violation of important engagements, 
but thinks himſelf bound by his word in caſes 
of property or danger, though he allows him- 
ſelf to forget at what time he is to meet ladies 
in the park, or at what tavern his friends are 
expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tole- 
rable, if it could be reſtrained to the play-houſe, 
the ball-room, or the card-table ; yet even there 
it is ſufficiently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe 
moments with expectation, ſuſpenſe, and re- 
ſentment, which are ſet aſide for pleaſure, and 
from which we naturally hope for unmingled 
enjoyment and total relaxation, But he that 
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ſuffers the ſlighteſt Freach in his morality can 
ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how wide it 
ſhall be made; when a paſſage is open, the in- 
flux of corruption is every moment wearing 
down oppoſition, and by 4. degrees deluges 
the heart. | 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively 
imagination, extenſive views, and untainted 
principles. His curioſity incited him to range 
from place to place, and try all the varieties of 
converſation ; his elegance of addreſs and ferti- 
lity of ideas, gained him friends wherever he 
appeared ; or at leaſt he found the general kind- 
neſs of reception always ſhewn to a young man 
whoſe birth and fortune give him a claim to 
notice, and who has neither by vice or folly 
deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed 
with this general ſmile of mankind, and was 
induſtrious to preſerve it by compliance and 
officiouſneſs, but did not ſuffer his defire of 
pleaſing to vitiate his integrity. It was his eſta- 
bliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is never to be 
broken; nor was it without long reluctance that 
he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away from 
a feſtal engagement by the importunity of ano- 
ther company. 

He ſpent the evening, as is uſual, in the ru- 
diments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect 
enjoyment, and met his diſappointed friends in 
the morning, with confuſion and excuſes, His 
companions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous 
anxiety, laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded 
the offence for a bottle, gave him courage to break 
his word again, and again levied the penalty. 

| He 
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He ventured the ſame experiment upon another 
ſociety, and found them equally ready to conſi- 
der it as a venial fault, always incident to a man 
of quickneſs and gaiety ; till by degrees, he be- 
gan to think himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt 
invitation, and was no longer ſhocked at the tur- 
pitude of falſehood. He made no difficulty to 
promiſe his preſence at diſtant places, and if liſt- 
leſſneſs happened to creep upon him, would fit at 
home with great tranquillity, and has often ſunk 
to ſleep in a chair, while he held ten tables in 
continual expectations of his entrance. 

It was ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs 
incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſſneſs 
and diſſipation, without any regard to the future 
or the paſt, or any other motive of action than 
the impulſe of a fadden deſire, or the attraction 
of immediate pleaſure. The abſent were im- 
mediately forgotten, and the hopes or fears felt 
by others, had no influence upon his conduQ. 
He was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never 
kept his promiſe to a creditor ; he, was benevo- 
lent, but always deceived thoſe friends whom he 


undertook to patronize or aſſiſt; he was prudent, - 


but ſuffered his affairs to be embarraſſed for want 
of regulating his accounts at ſtated times. He 
courted a young lady, and when the ſettlements 
were drawn, took a ramble into the country on 
the day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved to 
travel, and ſent his cheſts on ſhipboard, but de- 
layed to follow them till he loſt his paſſage. He 
was ſummoned as an evidence in a cauſe of great 
importance, and loitered on the way till the trial 

was 
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was paſt. It is ſaid, that when he had, with 
great expence, formed an intereſt in a borough, 
his opponent contrived, by ſome agents, who 
knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſ- 
ſion of a thouſand crimes, which others leſs kind 
or civil would eſcape. His courteſy invites ap- 
plication ; his promiſes produce dependence ; he 
has his pockets filled with petitions, which he 
intends ſome time to deliver and enforce, and 
his table covered with letters of requeſt, with 
which he purpoſes to comply ; but time flips 
imperceptibly away, while he is either idle or 
buſy ; his friends loſe their opportunities, and 
charge upon him their miſcarriages and calami- 
ues. | 

This character, however contemptible, is not 
peculiar to Aliger. They whoſe activity of ima- 
gination 1s often ſhifting the ſcenes of expecta- 
tion, are frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies of 
caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, deſ- 
troy the value of their friendſhip, obſtru& the 
efficacy of their virtues, and ſet them below the 
meaneſt of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, 


execute what they deſign, and perform what 


they have promiſed. 
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Nu MB. 202. SATURDAY, February 22, 1752, 


Hose d rar dtdg triv 6 Wings Tpe YurTaA 
Kai Tavrag avry xatappoviy νοννHavei. 
O d perpivg TpxTTW TeproxthtoTrpON 
*ATarra r awizpa, Aapmpiay Piper. 
CALLIMACHUs, 


From no affliction is the poor exempt z 
He thinks each eye ſurveys him with contempt, 
Unmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound, and ſharpens ev'ry dart. 
| F. Lewis. 


" by ONG thoſe who have endeavoured to 
promote learning and rectify judgment, it 
has been long cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe 
of words, which are often admitted to ſigni 
things ſo different, that, inſtead of aſſiſting the 
underſtanding as vehicles of knowledge, they 
produce error, diſſenſion, and perplexity, be- 
cauſe what is affirmed in one ſenſe, is received 
in another. 

If this ambiguity ſometimes embarraſſes the 
moſt ſolemn controverſies, and obſcures the de- 
monſtrations of ſcience, it may well be expected 
to infeſt the pompous periods of declaimers, 
whoſe purpoſe is often only to amuſe with fal- 
lacies, and change the colours of truth and falſe- 
hood ; or the muſical compoſitions of Poets, 
whoſe ſtyle is profeſſedly figurative, and whoſe 
art is imagined to conſiſt in diſtorting words from 
their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader be- 


lieves himſeli better to know the import than 
of 


Lo lata 
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cf poverty ; yet whoever ſtudies either the poets 
or philoſophers, will find ſuch an account of the 
condition expreſſed by that term as his experi- 
ence or obſervation will not eaſily diſcover to 
be true. Inſtead of the meanneſs, diſtreſs, com- 
plaint, anxiety, and dependance which have 


hitherto been combined in his ideas of poverty, 


he will read of content, innocence, and cheer- 
fulneſs, of health and ſafety, tranquillity and 
freedom ; of pleaſures not known but to men 
unencumbered with poſſeſſions; and of ſleep 
that ſheds his balſamick anodynes only on the. 
cottage. Such are the bleſſings to be obtained 
by the reſignation of riches, that kings might 
deſcend from their thrones, and generals retire 
from a triumph, only to {lumber undiſturbed in 


the elyſium of poverty. 


If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing 
can be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt 
tor wealth which keeps the world in commo- 
tion; nor any complaints more juſtly cenſured 
than thoſe which proceed from want of the gifts 
of fortune, which we are caught by the great 
maſters of moral wiſdom to conſider as golden 
ſhackles, by which the wearer is at once diſabled 
and adorned ; as luſcious poiſons which may 
ior a time pleaſe the palate, but ſoon betray 
their malignity by languor and pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthful without phyſick, and 
ſecure without. a guard; to obtain from the 
bounty of nature, what the great and wealthy 
are compelled to procure by the help of artiſts 
and attendants, of flatterers and ſpies. | 

VOL. III. B B But 
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But it will be found, upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happineſs of poverty, do 
not mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe who deplore 
its miſeries. Poets have their imaginations filled 
with ideas of magnificence; and being accuſ- 
tomed to contemplate the downfal of empires, 
or to contrive forms of lamentations for mo- 
narchs in diſtreſs, rank all the claſſes of man- 
kind in a ſtate of poverty, who make no ap- 
proaches to the dignity of crowns. To be poor, 
in the epick language, is only not to command 
the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and 
armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this im— 
propriety of ſtyle. He that wiſhes to become 
a philoſopher at a cheap rate, eaſily gratiſies his 
ambition by ſubmitting to poverty when he does 


not feel it, and by boaſting his contempt of riches, 


when he has already more than he enjoys. He 
who would ſhew the extent of his views and 
grandeur of his conceptions, or diſcover his 
acquaintance with ſplendour and magnificence, 
may talk like Cowwley of an humble ſtation and 
quiet obſcurity, of the paucity of nature's wants, 
and the inconveniencies of ſuperfluity, and at 
laſt, like him, limit his deſires to five hundred 
pounds a year; a fortune indeed not exuberant 
when we compare it with the expences of pride 
and luxury, but to which it little becomes a 
philoſopher to affix the name of poverty, ſince 
no man can, with any propriety, be termed 
poor, who does not ſee the greater part of man- 


Lind richer than himlelf, 
As 
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As little is the general condition of human 
life underſtood by the panegyriſts and hiſtorians 
who amuſe us with accounts of the poverty of 
heroes and ſages. Riches are of no value in 


themſelves, their uſe is diſcovered only in that 


which they procure. They are not coveted, 
unleſs by narrow underſtandings, which con- 
found the means with the end, but for the ſake 
of power, influence, and eſteem ; or, by ſome 
of leſs elevated and refined ſentiments, as ne- 
ceſſary to ſenſual enjoyment. 

The pleaſures of luxury, many have, with- 
out uncommon virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even 
when affluence and idleneſs have concurred to 
tempt them; and therefore he who feels no- 
thing from indigence but the want of gratifica- 
tions which he could not in any other condition 
make conſiſtent with innocence, has given no 
proof of eminent patience. Eſteem and influ- 
ence every man deſires, but they are equally 
pleaſing and equally valuable, by whatever means 
they are obtained ; and whoever has found the 
art of ſecuring them without the help of mo- 
ney, ought, in reality, to be accounted rich, 
ſince he has all that riches can purchaſe to a 
wiſe man. Cincinnatus, though he lived upon 
a few acres, cultivated by his own hand, was 
tufficiently removed from all the evils generally 
comprehended under the name of poverty, 
when his reputation was ſuch, that the voice of 
his country called him from his farm to take 
abſolute command into his hand; nor was 
Dicgenes much mortified by his reſidence in a 
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tub, where he was honoured with the viſit of 
Alexander the Great. 

The ſame fallacy has concilitated veneration 
to the religious orders. When we behold a man 
abdicating the hope of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and 
precluding himſelf by an irrevocable vow, from 
the purſuit and acquiſition of all that his fellow- 
beings conſider as worthy of wiſhes and endea- 
vours, we are immediately ftruck with the pu- 
rity, abſtraction, and firmneſs of his mind, and 
regard him as wholly employed in ſecuring the 
intereſts of futurity, and devoid of any other 
care than to gain at whatever price the ſureſt 
paſſage to eternal reſt. 

Yet, what can the votary be juſtly ſaid to 
have loſt of his preſent happineſs ? If he relides 
in a convent, he converſes only with men whoſe 
condition 1s the ſame with his own ; he has from 
the munificence of the founder all the neceſſaries 
of life, and is ſafe from that deftitution, which 
Hooker declares to be ſuch an impediment to vir- 
tue, as, till it be removed, fuffereth not the mind 
of a man to admit any other care. All tempta- 
tions to envy and competition are ſhut out from 
his retreat; he is not pained with the fight of 
unattainable dignity, nor inſulted with the bluſter 
of inſolence, or the ſmile of forced familiarity. 
If he wanders abroad, the ſanctity of his cha- 
racter amply compenſates all other diſtinctions; 
he is ſeldom ſeen but with reverence, nor heard 
but with ſubmiſſion. 

It has been remarked, that death, though 
often defied in the field, ſeldom fails to terrify 
when it approaches the bed of ſickneſs in its 
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natural horror; ſo poverty may eaſily be en- 
dured, while aſſociated with dignity and repu- 
tation, but will always be ſhunned and dreaded, 
when it is accompanied with ignominy and 
contempt. | 
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Cum volet illa diet, que nil niſi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti ſpatium mihi finiat evi, Ovid. 


Come ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, | 
This mortal being only can decay, WELSTED, 


F ſeems to be the fate of man to ſeek all his 
conſolations in futurity. The time preſent 
is ſeldom able to fill deſire or imagination with 
immediate enjoyment, and we are forced to 
ſupply its deficiencies by recollection or antici- 
pation. 

Every one has ſo often detected the fallaciouſ- 
neſs of hope, and the inconvenience of teach- 
ing himſelf to expect what a thouſand accidents 
may preclude, that, when time has abated the 
confidence with which youth ruſhes out to take 
poſſeſſion of the world, we endeavour, or wiſh, 
to find entertainment in the review of life, and 
to repoſe upon real facts and certain experience. 
This is perhaps one reaſon, among many, why 
age delights in narratives, 
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But ſo full is the world of calamity, that every 
ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and every retire- 
ment of tranquillity diſturbed. When time has 
ſupplied us with events ſufficient to employ our 
thoughts, it has mingled them with ſo many 
diſaſters, that we ſhrink from their remembrance, 
dread their intruſion upon our minds, and fly 
from them as from enemies that purſue us with 
torture, 

No man paſt the middle point of life can ſit 
down to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth with- 
out finding the banquet imbittered by the cup 
of ſorrow ; he may revive lucky accidents and 
pleaſing extravagancies; many days of harm- 
leſs frolick, or nights of honeſt feſtivity, will 
perhaps recur; or, if he has been engaged in 
ſcenes of action, and acquainted with affairs of 
difficulty and viciſſitudes of fortune, he may 
enjoy the nobler pleaſure of looking back upon 
diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dangers reſolutely en- 
countered, and oppoſition artfully defeated. 
Aneas properly comforts his companions, when 
after the horrors of a ſtorm they have landed 
on an unknown and deſolate country, with the 
hope that their miſeries will be at ſome diſtant 
time recounted with delight. There are few 
higher gratifications than that of refleftion on 
ſurmounted evils, when they were not incurred 
nor protracted by our fault, and neither reproach 
us with cowardice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almoſt always abated by 
the reflection, that they, with whom we thould 
be moſt pleaſed to ſhare it, are now in the grave. 
A few years make ſuch havock in human gene- 

rations, 
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rations, that we ſoon ſee ourſelves deprived of 
thoſe with whom we entered the world, and 
whom the participation of pleaſures or fatigues 
had endeared to our remembrance. The man 
of enterprize recounts his adventures and expe- 
dients, but is forced, at the cloſe of the relation, 
to pay a ſigh to the names of thoſe that contri- 
buted to his ſucceſs; he that paſſes his life anong 
the gayer part of mankind, has his remembrance 
ſtored with remarks and repartees of wits, whoſe 
ſprightlineſs and merriment are now loſt in per- 
petual ſilence; the trader, whoſe induſtry has 
ſupplied the want of inheritance, repines in ſo- 
litary plenty at the abſence of companions, with 
whom he had planned out amuſements for his 
latter years; and the ſcholar, whoſe merit, after 
a long ſeries of efforts, raiſes him from obſcu- 
rity, looks round in vain from his exaltation for 
his old friends or enemies, whoſe applauſe or 
mortification would heighten his triumph, 
Among Martial's requiſites to happineſs is, 
Res non parta labore, ſed” relita, an eſtate not 
gained by induſtry, but left by inheritance. It 
is neceſſary to the completion of every good, 
that it be timely obtained ; ior whatever comes 


at the cloſe of life, will come too late to give 


much delight; yet all human happineſs has its 
defects. Of what we do not gain for ourſelves 
we have only a faint and imperfect fruition, be- 
cauſe we cannot compare the difference between 
want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive from 
it no conviction of our own abilities, nor any 
increaſe of ſelf-eſteem; what we acquire by 
bravery or ſcience, by mental or corporal dili- 
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gence, comes at laſt when we cannot commu- 
nicate, and therefore cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happineſs from the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing paſt to entertain us, and in 
age we derive little from retroſpect but hope- 
leſs ſorrow. Yet the future likewiſe has its li- 
mits, which the imagination dreads to approach, 
but which we ſee to be not far diſtant. The 
loſs of our friends and companions impreſſes 
hourly upon us the neceſſity of our own de- 
parture ; we know that the ſchemes of man 
are quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon lie 
down in the grave with the forgotten multitudes 
of former ages, and yield our place to others, 
who, like us, ſhall be driven a while by hope or 
fear, about the ſurface of the earth, and then 
like us be loſt in the ſhades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material ex- 
iſtence, we are therefore obliged to extend our 
hopes ; and almoſt every man indulges his ima- 
gination with ſomething, which is not to hap- 
pen till he has changed his manner of being : 
ſome amuſe themſelves with entails and ſettle- 
ments, provide for the perpetuation of families 
and honours, or contrive to obviate the diſſipa- 
tion of the fortunes, which it has been their 
bulineſs to accumulate; others, more refined or 
exalted, congratulate their own hearts upon the 
future extent of their reputation, the reyerence 
of diſtant nations, and the gratitude of unpre- 
judiced poſterity. 

They whoſe ſouls are ſo chained down to 
coffers and tenements, that they cannot conceive 
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a ſtate in which they ſhall look upon them with 
leſs ſolicitude, are ſeldom attentive or flexible 
to arguments ; but the votaries of fame are ca- 
pable of reflection, and, therefore, may be call- 
ed to conſider the probability of their expecta- 
tions. | 

Whether to be remembred in remote times be 
worthy of a wife man's wiſh, has not yet been 
ſatisfactorily decided; and, indeed, to be lon 
remembered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, 
that the bulk of mankind has very little intereſt 
in the queſtion. There 1s never room in the 
world for more than a certain quantity or mea- 
ſure of renown. The neceſlary buſineſs of life, 
the immediate pleaſures or pains of every con- 
dition, leave us not leiſure beyond a fixed pro- 
portion for contemplations which do not forcibly 
influence our preſent welfare. When this va- 
cuity is filled, no characters can be admitted in- 
to the circulation of fame, but by occupying 
the place of ſome that muſt be thruſt into obli- 
vion. The eye of the mind, like that of the 
body, can only extend its view to new objects, 
by loſing ſight of thoſe which are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes 
» while and diſappears for ever; and if we 
except a few tranſcendent and invincible names, 
which no revolution of opinion or length of 
time is able to ſuppreſs; all thoſe that engage 
our thoughts, or diverſify our converſation, are 
every moment haſting to obſcurity, as new 
tavourites are adopted by faſhion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any 
ray of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom 


of 
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of the laſt hour. But futurity has ſtill its prof. 


peas; there is yet happinels in reſerve, which, 
if we transfer our attention to it, will ſupport 
us in the pains of diſeaſe, and the languor of 
decay. This happineſs we may expect with 
confidence, becauſe it is out of the power of 
chance, and may be attained by all that ſincerely 
deſire and earneſtly purſue it. On this there- 
fore every mind ought finally to reſt. Hope is 
the chief bleſſing of man, and that hope only 
1s rational, of which we are certain that it can- 
not deceive us. 


Nu MB. 204. SATURDAY, February 29, 1752. 


Neno tam dives habuit faventer, 


Craftinum ut paſſit ſibi polliceri. SENEcA. 


Of heav'n's protection who can be 
So confident to utter this? 
To-morrow I will ſpend in bliſs. F. LEWIS. 


Y EGED, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabi- 
tants of the world: To the ſons of pre- 
ſumption, humility and fear; and to the 
daughters of /yrr9ww, content and acquieſcence. 
Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his 
reign, ſpoke Seged, the monarch of forty 
nations, the diſtributor of the waters of the 
Nite : © At length, Seged, thy toils are at an 
end; thou haſt reconciled dilaffetion, thou 


« haſt 
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haſt ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou haſt pacified 
the jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou haft 
chaſed war from thy confines, and erected 
fortreſſes in the lands of thy enemies. All 
who have offended thee, tremble in thy pre- 
ſence, and wherever thy voice 1s heard, it is 
obeyed. Thy throne is ſurrounded by ar- 
mies, numerous as the locuſts of the ſum- 
mer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. 
Thy magazines are ſtored with ammunition, 
thy treaſuries overflow with the tribute of 
conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. 
Thy nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the 
mountains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of 
the vernal day. In thy hand is the ſtrength 
of thouſands, and thy health is the health of 
millions. Thy palace 1s gladdened by the 
ſong of praiſe, and thy path perfumed by 
the breath of benediction. Thy ſubjects 
gaze upon thy greatneſs, and think of dan- 
ger or miſery no more. Why, Seged, wilt 
not thou partake the bleſſings thou beſtoweſt ? 
Why thouldſt thou only forbear to rejoice in 
this general felicity? Why ſhould thy face 
be clouded with anxiety, when the meaneſt 
of thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives the 
day to feſtivity, and the night to peace? 
At length, Seged, reflect and be wiſe. What 
is the gift of conqueſt but ſafety, why are 
riches collected but to purchaſe happineſs?” 

Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, 


built in an ifland of the lake Dambea, to be 
prepared for his reception.“ I will retire,” 


ſays 
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ſays he,“ for ten days from tumult and care, 
„from counſels and decrees. Long quiet is 
* not the lot of the governors of nations, but 


« a ceſſation of ten days cannot be denied me. 


„ This ſhort interval of happineſs may ſurely 
be ſecured from the interruption of fear or 
« perplexity, ſorrow or diſappointment. I 
“ will exclude all trouble from my abode, and 
remove from my thoughts whatever may 
« confuſe the harmony of the concert, or 
„ abate the ſweetneſs of the banquet. I will 
e fill the whole capacity of my foul with en- 
„ joyment, and try what it is to live without a 
« with unſatisfied.” 

In a few days the orders were performed, 
and Seged haſted to the palace of Dambea, which 
ſtood in an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, 
planted with every flower that ſpreads its colours 
to the ſun, and every ſhrub that ſheds fragance 
in the air. In one part of this extenſive gar- 
den, were open walks for excurſions in the 
morning; in another, thick groves, and ſilent 
harbours, and bubbling fountains for repoſe at 
noon. All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or flat- 
ter the fancy, all that induſtry could extort 
from nature, or wealth furniſh to art, all that 
conqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence attract, 
was collected together, and every perception of 
delight was excited and gratiſied. 

Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all 
the perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleaſure. 
His call was readily obeyed ; the young, the 
fair, the vivacious, and the witty, were all in 
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haſte to be ſated with felicity. They ſailed jo- 
cund over the lake, which ſeemed to ſmooth 
its ſurface before them: Their paſſage was 
cheered with muſick, and their hearts dilated 
with expectation. 

Seged landing here with his band of pleaſure, 
determined from that hour to break off all ac- 
quaintance with diſcontent, to give his heart for 
ten days to eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to 
the common ſtate of man, and ſuffer his life to 
be diverſified, as before, with joy and ſorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to 
conſider where he ſhould begin his circle of 
happineſs. He had all the artiſts of delight 
before him, but knew not whom to call, ſince 
he could not enjoy one, but by delaying the 
performance of another. He choſe and re- 


jected, he reſolved and changed his reſolution, 


till his faculties were haraſſed, and his thoughts 
confuſed; then returned to the apartment where 
his preſence was expected, with languid eyes 
and clouded countenance, and ſpread the in- 
fection of uneaſineſs over the whole aſſembly. 
He obſerved their depreſſion, and was offended, 
for he found his vexation increaſed by thoſe 
whom he expected to diſſipate and relieve it. 
He retired again to his private chamber, and 
ſought for conſolation in his own mind; one 
thought flowed in upon another; a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of images ſeized his attention; the mo- 
ments crept imperceptibly away through the 
gloom of penſiveneſs, till having recovered his 
tranquillity, he lifted up his head and ſaw the 
lake brightened by the ſetting fun. © Such,” 

13 ſaid 
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ſaid Seged ſighing, is the longeſt day of human 
« exiſtence: before we have learned to uſe it, 
« we find it at an end,” 

The regret which he felt for the loſs of ſo 
great a part of his firſt day, took from him all 
diſpoſition to enjoy the evening ; and, after 
having endeavoured, for the ſake of his attend- 
ants, to force an air of gaiety, and excite that 
mirth which he could not ſhare, he reſolved to 
refer his hopes to the next morning, and lay 
down to partake with the flaves of labour and 
poverty the bleſſing of ſleep. 

He roſe early the ſecond morning, and re- 
ſolved now to be happy. He therefore fixed 
upon the gate of the palace an edi, import- 
ing, that whoever, during nine days, ſhould 
appear in the preſence of the king with dejecte 
countenance, or utter any expreſſion of dif- 
content or ſorrow, ſhould be driven for ever 
from the palace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court and bower of the 
gardens. Mirth was frighted away, and they 
who were before dancing in the lawns, or ſing- 
ing in the ſhades, were at once engaged in the 


care of regulating their looks, that Seged might 


find his will punctually obeyed, and fee none 
among them liable to baniſhment. 

Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile 
but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, 
and conſtraint. He accoſted his favourites with 
familiarity and ſoftneſs; but they durſt not 
ſpeak without premeditation, leſt they ſhould 


be convicted of diſcontent or ſorrow. He pro- 
poſed 
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oſed diverſions, to which no objection was 
made, becauſe objection would have implied 
uneaſineſs; but they were regarded with indif- 
ference by the courtiers, who had no other 
deſire than to ſignalize themſelves by clamorous 
exultation. He offered various topicks of con- 
verſation, but obtained only forced jeſts and la- 
borious laughter, and after many attempts to 
animate his train to confidence and alacrity, 
was obliged to confeſs to himſelf the impotence 
of command, and reſign another day to grief 
and diſappointment. 

He at laſt relieved his companions from their 
terrors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to 
aſcertain, by different meaſures, the felicity of 
the ſucceeding days. At length he threw him- 
ſelf on the bed, and cloſed his eyes, but ima- 
gined, in his ſleep, that his palace and gardens 
were overwhelmed by an inundation, and waked 
with all the terrors of a man ſtruggling in the 
water. He compoſed himſelf again to reſt, but 
was affrighted by an imaginary irruption into 
his kingdom, and ſtriving, as is uſual in dreams, 
without ability to move, fancied himſelf be- 
trayed to his enemies, and again ſtarted up with 
horror and indignation. 

It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly 
impreſſed on his mind, that he could fleep no 
more, He roſe, but his thoughts were filled 
with the deluge and invaſion, nor was he able 
to diſengage his attention, or mingle with va- 
cancy and eaſe in any amuſement. At length 
his perturbation gave way to reaſon, and he re- 
lolved no longer to be haraſſed by viſionary 


miſeries; 
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miſeries; but before this reſolution could be 
completed, half the day had elapſed: he felt 
a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 
ſchemes, and could not forbear to bewail the 
weakneſs of that being, whoſe quiet was to be 
interrupted by vapours of the fancy. Having 
been firſt diſturbed by a dream, he afterwards 
grieved that a dream could diſturb him. He at 
laſt diſcovered, that his terrors and grief were 
equally vain, and, that to loſe the preſent in 
lamenting the pal was voluntarily to protract 
a melancholy viſion. The third day was now 
declining, and Seged again reſolved to be happy 


on the morrow. 


Nu MB. 205. TugsDay, March 3, 1752. 


Volat ambiguit 
Mobilis alis hora, nec ulli 


Preſtat velox fortuna fidem. SENECA, 
On fickle wings the minutes haſte, 
And fortune's favours never laſt. F. Lewis. 


oo” the fourth morning Seged roſe early re- 
freſhed with fleep, vigorous with health, 
and eager with expectation. He entered the 
garden, attended by the princes and ladies of 
his court, and ſeeing nothing about him but 

cheerfulneſs, began to ſay to his heart, 
„This day ſhall be a day of pleaſure.” The 
ſun played upon the water, the birds warbled 
in 
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in the groves, and the gales quivered among 
the branches. He roved from walk to walk as 
chance directed him, and ſometimes liſtened to 
the ſongs, ſometimes mingled with the dancers, 
ſometimes let looſe his imagination in flights 
of merriment ; and ſometimes uttered grave re- 
flections and ſententious maxims, and feaſt- 
ed on the admiration with which they were 
received, | r 
Thus the day rolled on, without any aceident 
of vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. 
All that beheld him caught gladneſs from his 
looks, and the ſight of happineſs conferred by 
himſelf filled his heart with ſatisfaction: but 
having paſſed three hours in this harmleſs 
luxuty, he was alarmed on a ſudden by an 
univerſal ſcream among the women, and turn- 


ing back, ſaw the whole aſſembly flying in 


confuſion. A young crocodile had riſen out 
of the lake, and was ranging the garden in 
wantonneſs or hunger. Szeged beheld him 
with indignation, as a diſturber of his felicity, 
and chaſed him back into the lake, but could 
not perſuade his retinue to Ray, or free their 
hearts from the terror which had ſeized upon 
them. The princeſſes incloſed themſelves in 
the palace, and could yet ſearcely believe them- 
ſelves in ſafety. Every attention was fixed 
upon the late danger and eſcape, and no mind 
was any longer at leiſure for gay fallies or care- 
teſs prattle. | 
had now no other employment than to 
contemplate the innumerable caſualties which 
VOL. 111, Cc C lie 
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lie in ambuſh on every ſide to intercept the 
happineſs of man, and break in upon the 
hour of delight and tranquillity. . He had, 
however, the conſolation of thinking, that he 
had not been now diſappointed by his own 
fault, and that the accident which had blaſted 
the hopes of the day, might eaſily be prevented 
by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleaſure of 
the next morning, he reſolved to repeal his 
penal edict, ſince he had already found that 
diſcontent and melancholy were not to be 
frighted away by the threats of authority, and 
that pleaſure would only reſide where ſhe was 
exempted from control. He therefore invited 
all the companions of his retreat to unbounded 
pleaſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe who 
ſhould, on the following day, diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by any feſtive performances ; the tables 
of the antechamber were covered with gold 
and pearls, and robes and garlands decreed the 
rewards of thoſe who could retine elegance or 
heighten pleaſure. 

At this diſplay of riches every eye immedi- 
ately ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied in 
celebrating the bounty and magnificence of 
the emperor. But when Seged entered, in 
hopes of uncommon entertainment from uni- 
verſal emulation, he found that any paſſion too 
ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that tranquillity 
which is neceſſary to mirth, and that the mind, 
that is to be moved by the gentle ventilations of 
gaiety, mult be firſt ſmoothed by a total calm. 

Whatever 


i, 
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Whatever we ardently wiſh to gain, we muſt 
in the ſame degree be afraid I laſs and fear 
and pleaſure cannot dwell together. 
All was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing 
was done or ſpoken, but with fo viſible an en- 
deavour at perfection, as always failed to de- 
light, though it ſometimes, foreed admiration : 
and Seged could not but obſerve with ſorrow 
that his prizes had more influence than himſelf. 
As the evening approached, the conteſt grew 
more earneſt, and thoſe who were forced to 
allow themſelves excelled, began to diſcover 
the malignity of defeat, firſt by angry glances, 
and at laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged 
likewiſe ſhared the anxiety of the day, for con- 
ſidering himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with 
exact juſtice the prizes which had been ſo zea- 
louſly ſought, he durſt never remit his attention, 
but paſſed his time upon the rack of doubt in 
balancing different kinds of merit, and adjuſt- 
ing the claims of all the competitors. 
At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could 
ſatisfy thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, 
and thinking that on a day ſet apart for happineſs, 
it would be cruel to oppreſs any heart with ſor- 
row, he declared that all had pleaſed him alike, 
and diſmiſſed all with preſents of equal value. 
Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence, They who had believed 
themſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were 
not pleaſed to be levelled with the crowd; and 
though, by the liberality of the king, they re- 
ceived more than his promiſe had entitled them 
to expect, they departed unſatished, becauſe 
cc 2 they 
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they were honoured with no diſtinQion, and 
wanted an opportunity to triumph in the mor- 
tification of their opponents. Behold here,” 
ſaid Seged, © the condition of him who places 
„ his happineſs in the happineſs of others.” 
He then retired to meditate, and, while the 
courtiers were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw 
the fifth ſun go down in diſcontent. 

The next dawn xenewed his reſolution to be 
happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory mea- 
ſures, he thought it beſt to give up one da 
entirely to chance, and left every one to pleaſe 
and be pleaſed his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a gene- 
ral complacence through the whole court, and 
the emperor imagined, that he had at laſt found 
the ſecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. 
But as he was roving in this careleſs aſſembly 
with equal careleſſneſs, he overheard one of his 
courtiers in a cloſe arbour murmuring alone: 
„ What merit has Seged above us, that 
« we ſhould thus fear and obey him, a 
% man, whom, whatever he may have formerly 
performed, his luxury now ſhews to have 
„ the ſame weakneſs with ourſelves.” This 
charge affeted him the more, as it was uttered 
by one whom he had always obſerved among 
the moſt abje& of his flatterers. At firſt his 
indignation prompted him to ſeverity ; but re- 
flecting, that what was ſpoken, without inten- 
tion to be heard, was to be conſidered as only 
thought, and was perhaps but the ſudden burſt 
of caſual and temporary vexation, he ——_— 

ome 
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ſome decent pretence to ſend him away, that 
his retreat might not be tainted with the breath 
of envy; and after the ſtruggle of deliberation 
was paſt, and all deſire of revenge utterly ſup- 
preſſed, paſſed the evening not only with tran- 
quillity, but triumph, though none bur himſelf 
was conſcious of the victory. | 
The remembrance of this clemency cheered 
the beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing 
happened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till 
looking on the tree that ſhaded him, he re- 
collected, that under a tree of the ſame kind he 
had paſſed the night after his defeat in the king- 
dom of Goiama. The reflection on his loſs, 
his diſhonour, and the miſeries which his ſub- 
Jes ſuffered from the invader, filled him with 
ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off the weight of 
ſorrow, and began to ſolace himſelf with his 
uſual pleaſures, when his tranquillity was again 
diſturbed by jealouſies which the late conteſt 
for the prizes had produced, and which, having 
in vain tried to pacify them by perſuaſion, he 
was forced to ſilence by command, 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, 
and inquiring the cauſe, was told that the 
princeſs Ballis was ſeized with ſickneſs, He 
roſe, and calling the 7 found that 
they had little hope of her recovery. Here 
was an end of jollity: all his thoughts were 
now upon his daughter, whoſe eyes he cloſed 
on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia 
had appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from 

| y i the 
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the fatigues of war and the cates of govern- 
ment. This narrative he has bequeathed to 
future generations, that no man hereafter may 


preſume to lay, N This day ſhall N. a day of 
„ happineſs.” 


Nu MB. 206. SATURDAY, March 7, 1752, 


Propofuti nondum pudet, atque eadem gſt mens, 
Ut bona ſumma putes, aliend vivere quadr. Joy, 


But harden'd by affronts, and ſtill the ſame, 

Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet can'ſt love to haunt the great man's board, 
And think no ſupper good but with a lord, BowLEs, 


* Diogenes was once aſked, what kind 
of wine he liked beſt? he anſwered, 
“ That which is drunk at the coſt of others.“ 
Though the character of Diogenes has never 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 
many who reſemble him in his taſte of wine 
many who are frugal, though not abſtemious } 
whole appetites, though too powerful for rea- 
ſon, are kept under reſtraint by avarice ; and 
to whom all delicacies loſe their flayour, when 
they cannot be obtained but at their own 

expence. 
Nothing produces more ſingularity of man- 
vers and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict 
of oppolite vices in the ſame mind. He that 
uniformly purſues any purpoſe, whether good 
or 


* * 
1 
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I -4 4; 
or bad, has a ſettled principle of action; and 
as he may always find affociates who are travel- 
ling the ſame way; is countenanced by example, 
and ſheltered" in the multitude; but a man, 
actuated at once by different deſires, muſt move 
in a direction peculiar to himſelf, and ſuffer that 
reproach which we are naturally inclined to 
beſtow on thoſe who deviate from the reſt of 
the world, even without inquiring whether they 
are worſe or better. | 

Yet this conflict of defires ſometimes pro- 
duces wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched 
diſhes, or ſurfeit with unexhauſted variety, 
and yet practiſe the moſt rigid economy, is 
ſurely an art which may juſtly draw the eyes 
of mankind upon them whoſe induſtry or judg- 
ment has enabled them to attain it. To him, 
indeed, who is content to break open the cheſts, 
or mortgage the manors of his anceſtors, that 
he may hire the miniſters of exceſs at the higheſt 
price, gluttony is an eaſy ſcience ; yet we often 
hear the votaries of luxury boaſting of the ele- 
gance which they owe to the taſte of others, 
relating with rapture the ſucceſſion of diſhes 
with which their cooks and caterers ſupply them; 
and expecting their ſhare of praiſe with the diſ- 
coverers of arts and the civilizers of nations. 
But to ſhorten the way to conyivial happineſs, 
by eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in 
few hands, but which certainly deſerves the 
curioſity of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is 
their dinner, and who ſee the ſun riſe with no 


other hope than that they ſhall fill their bellies 
before it ſets, 
804 Of 
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Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater 
part have been immediately obliged to defift ; 
and ſome, whom their firſt attempts flattered 
with ſucceſs, were reduced by degrees to a few 
_—_ from which they wereatlaſt chaſedto make 

way for others; and having long habituated 
themſelves to ſuperfluous plenty, growled away 
their latter years in diſcontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectations than men of wit, who imagine, 
that they ſhall never want a welcome to that 
company whoſe ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe 
imaginations they can elevate, and believe them- 
ſelves able to pay for their wine with the mirth 
which it qualifies them to produce. Full of 
this opinion, they crowd with little invitation, 
wherever the ſmell of a feaſt allures them, but 
are ſeldom encouraged to repeat their viſits, be- 
ing dreaded by the pert as rivals, and hated by 
the dull as diſturbers of the company. 

No man has been {5 happy in gaining and 
keeping the privilege of living at luxurious 
houſes as Culgſulus, who, after thirty years of 
continual revelry, has now eſtabliſhed, by un- 
controverted preſcription, his claim to partake 
of every entertainment, and whoſe preſence 
they who aſpire to the praiſe of a ſumptuous 
table are careful to procure on a day of import- 
ance, by ſcnding the invitation a fortnight be- 
fore. 

Guloſulus entered the world without any emi- 
nent degree of merit; but was careful to fre- 
quent houſes where perſons of rank reſorted. 


By 
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By being often ſeen, he became in time known 
and from fitting in the ſame room, was ſuffered 
to mix in idle converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up 
a vacant hour, when better amuſement was not 
readily to be had. From the coffee-houſe he 
was ſometimes taken away to dinner; and as no 
man refuſes the acquaintance of kim whom he 
ſees admitted to familiarity by others of equal 
dignity, when he had been met at a few tables, 
he with leſs difficulty ſound the way to more, 
till at laſt he was regularly expected to appear 
wherever preparations are made for a feaſt, 
within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in 
luxury, he felt i in himſelf no inclination to re- 
tire from a life of ſo much pleaſure, and there- 
fore very ſeriouſly conſidered how he might 
continue it, Great qualities, or uncommon ac- 
compliſhments, he did not find neceſſary ; for 
he had already ſeen that merit rather enforces 
reſpect than attracts fondneſs ; and as he thought 
no folly greater than that of loſing a dinner for 
any other gratification, he often congratulated 
himſelf, that he had none of that diſguſting ex- 
cellence which imprelles awe upon greatneſs, 
and condemns its poſſeſſors to the ſociety of 
thoſe who are wile or brave, and indigent as 
themſelves. 

Guloſulus having never allotted much of his 
time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 
philoſophy or politicks, and was not in danger 
of injuring his intereſt by dogmatical poſitions 
or violent bontradiction. If a diſpute aroſe, he 
took care to liſten with earneſt attention; and 

when 
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when either ſpeaker grew vehement and loud, 
turned towards him with eager quickneſs, 21 
uttered a ſhort phraſe of admiration, as if ſur- 
priſed by ſuch cogency of argument as he had 
never known before. By this ſilent conceſſion, 
he generally preſerved in either controvertiſt 
ſuch a conviction of his own ſuperiority, as in- 
clined him rather to pity than irritate his adver- 
ſary, and prevented thoſe outrages which are 
ſometimes produced by the rage of defeat, or 
petulance of triumph. 

Gulofulus was never embarraſſed, but when he 
was required to declare his ſentiments before he 
had been able to diſcover to which ſide the 
maſter of the houſe inclined, for it was his in- 
variable rule to adopt the notions of thoſe that 
invited him. 

It will ſometimes happen that the inſolence 
of wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the 
turbulence of wine requires a vent; and Gulo- 
ſalus ſeldom fails of being ſingled out on ſuch 
emergencics, as one on whom any experiment 
of ribaldry may be ſafely tried. Sometimes his 
lordſhip finds himſelf inclined to exhibit a ſpe- 
cimen of raillery for the diverſion of his gueſt, 
and Guleſulus always ſupplies him with a ſubject 
of merriment, But he has learned to conſider 
rudeneſs and indignities as familiarities that en- 
title him to greater freedom: he comforts him- 
ſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult him pay 
for their laughter, and that he keeps his money 
while they enjoy their jeſt. 

His chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome 


diſh from every courſe, and recommending it to 
the 
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the company, with an air ſo deciſive, that no 
one ventures to contradict him. By this prac- 
tice he acquires at a feaſt a kind of dictatorial 
authority; his taſte becomes the ſtandard of 
pickles and ſeaſoning, and he is venerated by 
the profeſſors of epicuriſm, as the only man 
who underſtands the niceties of cookery. 

Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or any 
innovation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he pro- 
cures the earlieſt intelligence and the moſt au- 
thentick receipt ; and by communicating his 
knowledge under proper injunctions of ſecrecy, 
gains a right of taſting his own diſh whenever 
it is prepared, that he may tell whether his di- 
rections have been fully underſtood, 

By this method of life Gulgſulus has ſo im- 
preſſed on his imagination the dignity of feaſt- 
ing, that he has no other topick of talk or ſub- 
ject of meditation. His calendar is a bill of 
fare ; he meaſures the year by ſucceſſive dain- 
ties. The only common places of his memory 
are his meals ; and if you aſk him at what time 
an event happened, he conſiders whether he 
heard it after a dinner of turbot or veniſon. He 
knows, indeed, that thoſe who value themſelves 
upon ſenſe, learning, or piety, ſpeak of him 
with contempt; but he conſiders them as 
wretches envious or ignorant, who do not know 
his happineſs, or wiſh to ſupplant him; and 
declares to his friends, that he is fully ſatisfied 
with his own conduct, ſince he has fed eve 
day on twenty diſhes, and yet doubled his 
eſtate. | 
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Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus. Hor, 


The voice of reaſon cries with winning force, 
Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 
Leſt, in the race derided, left behind, 


He drag his jaded limbs and burſt his wind. FRaxcrs. 


Sven is the emptineſs of human enjoyment, 
that we are always impatient of the preſent. 
Attainment is followed by negle&, and poſſeſ- 
ſion by diſguſt; and the malicious remark of 
the Greet epigrammatiſt on marriage may be 
applied to every other courſe of life, that its two 
days of happineſs, are the firſt and the laſt, 

Few moments are more plealing than thoſe in 
which the mind is concerting meaſures for a new 
undertaking. From the firſt hint that wakens 
the fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all 
is improvement and progreſs, triumph and feli- 
city, Every hour brings additions to the oxigi- 
nal ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to 
ſecure ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advan- 
tages not hitherto foreſeen, While preparations 
are made, and materials accumulated, day glides 
after day through elyſian proſpects, and the 
heart dances to the ſong of hope. 

Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that many 
content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what they never 
attempt or hope to execute. 

Others, 
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Others, not able to feaſt their imagination 
with pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to the 
groſſneſs of action, with great diligence collect 
whatever is requiſite to their deſign, and, after 
a thoufand reſearches and conſultations, are 
ſnatched away by death, as they ſtand in pro- 
cinctu waiting for a proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to 
find ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I know 
not whether any condition could be preferred to 
that of the man who involves himſelf in his own 
thoughts, and never ſuffers experience to ſhew 
him the vanity of ſpeculation ; for no ſooner 
are notions reduced to practice, than tranquillity 
and confidence forſake the breaſt ; every day 
brings its taſk, and often without bringing abi- 
lities to perform it: difficulties embarraſs, un- 
certainty perplexes, oppoſition retards, cenſure 
exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, 
becauſe we have begun ; we complete our de- 


ſign, that the labour already ſpent may not be 


vain : but as expeQation gradually dies away, 
the gay ſmile of alacrity diſappears, we are 
compelled to implore ſeverer powers, and 

the event to patience and conſtancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the eom- 
fort that enables us to endure it is the proſpect 
of its end ; for though in every long work there 
are fome joyous intervals of ſelf-applauſe, when 
the attention is recreated by unexpected facility, 
and the imagination ſoothed by incidental excel- 
lencies; yet the toil with which performance 
ſtruggles after idea, is ſo irkſome and diſguſting, 
and fo frequent is the neceſſity of reſting below 

that 
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that perfection which we imagined within our 
reach, that ſeldom any man obtains more from 
his endeavours than a painful conviction of his 
defects, and a continual reſuſcitation of deſires 
which he feels himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of 
our undertakings, that every man, in whatever 
he is engaged, conſoles himſelf with the hope of 
change; if he has made his way by aſſiduity to 
publick employment, he talks among his friends 
of the delight of retreat; if by the neceſſity of 
ſolitary application he is ſecluded from the world, 
he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant noiſes, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves 
to take hereafter his fill of diverſions, or diſplay 
his abilities on the univerſal theatre, and enjoy 
the pleaſure of diſtinction and applauſe. 

Every deſire, however innocent, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes aſcend- 
ent in the mind. When we have been much 
accuſtomed to conſider any thing as capable of 
giving happineſs, it is not caſy to reſtrain our 
ardour, or to forbear ſome precipitation in our 
advances, and irregularity in our purſuits. He 
that has cultivated the tree, watched the ſwell- 
ing bud and opening bloſſom, and pleaſed him- 
ſelf with computing how much every ſun and 
ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his 
own cares by eagerneſs to reward them. When' 
we have diligently laboured for any purpoſe, we 
are willing to believe that we have attained it, 
and, becauſe we have already done much, too 
ſuddenly conclude that no more 1s to be done. 


All 
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All attraction is increaſed by the approach of 
the attracting body. We never find ourſelves 
ſo deſirous to finiſh, as in the latter part of our 
work, or ſo impatient of delay, as when we 
know that delay cannot be long. Thus unſea- 
ſonable importunity of diſcontent may be partly 
imputed to languor and wearineſs, which muſt 
always oppreſs thoſe more whole toil has been 
longer continued ; but the greater part uſually 
proceeds from frequent contemplation of that 
eaſe which is now conſidered as within reach, 
and which, when it has once flattered our hopes, 
we cannot ſuffer to be withheld. 

In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, 
the concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit 


of the firſt books; and as a genius is not to be 


degraded by the imputation of human failings, 
the cauſe of this declenſion is commonly tought 
in the ſtructure of the work, and plauſible rea- 
ſons are given why in the defective part leſs 
ornament was neceſſary, or leſs could be admit- 
ted. But, perhaps, the author would have con- 
feſſed, that his fancy was tired, and his perſe- 
verance broken; that he knew his deſign to be 
unfiniſhed, but that, when he ſaw the end ſo 

near, he could no longer refuſe to be at reſt. 
Againſt the inſtillations of this frigid opiate, 
the heart ſhould be ſecured by all the conſidera- 
tions which once concurred to kindle the ardour 
of enterpriſe. Whatever motive firſt incited 
action, has ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſe- 
verance; ſince he that might have lain {till at 
firſt in blameleſs obſcurity, cannot afterwards 
deſiſt but with'infamy and reproach. He, whom 
a doubtful 
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a doubtful promiſe of diſtant good could encou- | 
rage to ſet difficulties at defiance, ought not to I 
remit his vigour, when he has almoſt obtained Z 
his recompence. To faint or loiter, when only I 
the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip + 
through tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds 
in ſight of land; it is to break the ground and F 
ſcatter the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect the harveſt, $ 
The maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt 
forcible arguments be produced in the latter 
part of an oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced 
or perplexed by ſupervenient images. This pre- 
cept may be juſtly extended to the ſeries of life: 
nothing is ended with honour, which does not 
conclude better than it began. It is not ſuffici- 
ent to maintain the firſt vigour ; for excellence 
loſes its effect upon the mind by cuſtom, as light 
after a time ceaſes to dazzle. Admiration muſt 
be continued by that novelty which firſt pro- | 
duced it, and how much ſoever is given, there F 
muſt always be reaſon to imagine that more re- 
mains, x | 
We not only are moſt ſenſible of the laſt 
impreſſions, but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of 
mankind to admit tranſcendent merit; that, 
though it be difficult to obliterate the reproach 
of miſcarriages by any ſubſequent atchievement, 
however illuſtrious, yet the reputation raiſed by 
a long train of ſucceſs, may be finally ruined by 
a ſingle failure; for weakneſs or error will be 
always remembered by that malice and envy 
which it gratifies. | : 
For the prevention of that diſgrace, whicli 
laſſitude and negligence may bring at laſt * 
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the greateſt performers, it is neceſſary to pro- 
portion carefully our labour to our ſtrength. 
If the deſign compriſes many parts, equally 
eſſential, and therefore not to be ſeparated, the 
only time for caution is before we engage z 
the powers of the mind muſt be then impartially 
eſtimated, and it muſt be remembered, that not 
to complete the plan, is not to have begun it; 
and that nothing is done, while any thing is 
omitted, 

But if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of 
ſingle acts, no one of which derives its efficacy 
from the reſt, it may be attempted with leſs 
ſcruple, becauſe there is always opportunity 
to retreat with honour. The danger is only, 
leſt we expect from the world the indul- 
gence with which moſt are diſpoſed to treat 
themſelves; and in the hour of liſtleſſneſs ima- 
gine, that the diligence of one day will atone 
for the idleneſs of another, and that applauſe 
— "y by approbation will be continued by 

abit, 

He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the 
publick. Let him therefore lay down his em- 
ployment, whatever it be, who can no longer 
exert his former activity or attention; let him 
not endeavour to ſtruggle with cenſure, or obſti- 
nately infeſt the ſtage till a general hiſs commands 
him to depart; 
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Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 

And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe; 

By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be read, 

I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


FEIME, which puts an end to all human plea- 

ſures and ſorrows, has likewiſe concluded 

the labours of the RaMBLER, Having ſup- 

orted for two years, the anxious employment 

of a periodical writer, and multiplied my eſſays 

to three volumes, I have now determined. to 
deſiſt, 

The reaſons of this reſolution it is of little 
importance to declare, fince juſtification is un- 
neceſſary when no objeQtion is made. I am 
far from ſuppoſing, that the ceſſation of my 
performances will raiſe any enquiry, for I have 
never been much a favourite of the publick, nor 
can boaſt that, in the progreſs of my under- 
taking, I have been animated by the rewards of 
the liberal, the careſſes of the great, or the 
praiſes of the eminent. 

But I have no deſign to gratify pride by ſub- 
miſſion, or malice by lamentation ; nor think 
it reaſonable to complain of negle& from thoſe 

whoſe 
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whoſe regard I never ſolicited. If I have not 
been diſtinguiſhed by the diſtributors of literary 
honours, I have ſeldom deſcended to the arts 
by which favour is obtained. I have ſeen the 
meteors of faſhion riſe and fall, without any 
attempt to add a moment to their duration, I 
have never complied with temporary curioſity, 
nor enabled my readers to diſcuſs the topick of 
the day; I have rarely exemplified my aſſertions 
by living characters; in my papers, no man 
could look for cenſures of his enemies, or praiſes 
of himſelf; and they only were expected to 
peruſe them, whoſe paſſions left them leiſure 
for abſtracted truth, and whom virtue could 
pleaſe by its naked dignity. 

To ſome, however, I am indebted for encou- 
ragement, and to others for aſſiſtance. The 
number of my friends was never great, but 
they have been ſuch as would not ſuffer me to 
think that I was writing in vain, and I did not feel 
much dejection from the want of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my 
acknowledgments may be ſoon diſpatched. I 
can reſtore to all my correſpondents their pro- 
ductions, with little diminution of the bulk of 
my volumes, though not without the loſs of 
ſome pieces to which particular honours have 
been paid. | 

The parts from which I claim no other praiſe 
than that of having given them an opportunity 
of appearing, are the four billets in the tenth 
paper, the ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the 
_ thirtieth, the forty-fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, 
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and the hundreth papers, and the ſecond letter 
in the hundred and ſeventh. 

Having thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes 
which candour might have admitted for the in- 
equality of my compoſitions, being no longer 
able to allege the neceſſity of gratifying corre- 
ſpondents, the importunity with which publi- 
cation was ſolicited, or obſtinacy with which 
correction was rejected, I muſt remain account- 
able for all my faults, and ſubmit, without ſub- 
terfuge, to the cenſures of criticiſm, which, 
however, I ſhall not endeavour to ſoften by a 
formal deprecation, or to overbear by the in- 
fluence of a patron. The ſupplications of an 


author never yet reprieved him a moment from , 


oblivion ; and though greatneſs has fometimes 
ſheltered guilt, it can afford no protection to 
ignorance or dulneſs. Having hitherto at- 
tempted only the propagation of truth, I will 
not at laſt violate it by the confeſſion of terrors 
which I do not feel : having laboured to main- 
tain the dignity of virtue, I will not now degrade 
it by the meanneſs of dedication. 

The ſeeming vanity with which I have ſome- 
times ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require 
an apology, were it not extenuated by the ex- 
ample of thoſe who have publiſhed eſſays before 
me, and by the privilege which every nameleſs 
writer has been hitherto allowed. A maſk,” 
ſays Caſtiglione, “ confers a right of acting and 
« ſpeaking with leſs reſtraint, even when the 
© wearer happens to be known.” He that is 
diſcovered without his own conſent, may claim 
ſome indulgence, and cannot be rigorouſly 
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called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or frolicks which 


his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to conceal. 

But I have been cautious leſt this offence 
ſhould be frequently or groſsly committed; for, 
as one of the philoſophers directs us to live 
with a friend, as with one that is ſome time to 
become an enemy, I have always thought it 
the duty of an anonymous author to write, as 
if he expected to be hereafter known. 

I am willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, 
that by collecting theſe papers, I am not pre- 
paring, for my future life, either ſhame or re- 
pentance. That all are happily imagined, or 
accurately poliſhed, that the ſame ſentiments 
have not ſometimes recurred, or the ſame expreſ- 
ſions been too frequently repeated, I have not con- 
fidence in my abilities ſufficient to warrant. He 
that condemns himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated 
day, will often bring to his taſk an attention diſſi- 
pated, a memory embarraſſed, an imagination 
overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxieties, 
a body languiſhing with diſeaſe : he will labour 
on a barren topick, till it is too late to change 
it; or, in the ardour of invention, diffuſe his 
thoughts into wild exuberance, which the preſſ- 
ing hour of publication cannor ſuffer judgment 
to examine or reduce. , 

Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of man- 
kind, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve 
their kindneſs. I have laboured to refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it 
from colloquial barbariſms, licentious idioms, 
and irregular combinations. Something, per- 
haps, I have added to the elegance of its con- 

DD 3 ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, and ſomething to the harmony of its 
cadence. When common words were leſs 
pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſtinct in their ſig- 
nification, I have familiarized the terms of phi- 
loſophy by applying them to popular ideas, but 
have rarely admitted any word not authorized 
by former writers; for I believe that whoever 
knows the Eugliſb tongue in its preſent extent, 
will be able to expreſs his thoughts without fur- 
ther help from other nations, 

As it has been my principal deſign to inculcate 
wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to 
the idle ſports of imagination. Some, perhaps, 
may be found, of which the higheſt excellence 
is harmleſs merriment; but ſcarcely any man is 
ſo ſteadily ſerious as not to complain, that the 
ſeverity of dictatorial inſtruction has been too 
ſeldom relieved, and that he is driven by the 
ſternneſs of the Rambler's philoſophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions, 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſqui- 
ſitions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, 1s 
only to be ranked among the ſubordinate and 
inſtrumental arts. Arbitrary deciſion and gene- 

al exclamation I have carefully avoided, by 
aſſerting nothing without a reaſon, and eſtabliſh- 
ing all my principles of judgment on unalter- 
able and evident truth, 

In the pictures of life I have never been ſo 
ſtudious of novelty or ſurprize as to depart 
wholly from all reſemblance; a fault which 
writers deſervedly celebrated frequently commit, 
that they may raiſe, as the occaſion requires, 
either mirth or abhorrence. Some enlargement 

may 
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may be allowed to declamation, and ſome ex- 
aggeration to burleſque; but as they deviate 
further from reality, they become ' leſs uſeful, 
becauſe their leſſons will fail of application, 
The mind of the reader is carried away from 
the contemplation of his own manners; he 
finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the phantom 
before him ; and though he laughs or rages, is 
not reformed. 

The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been 
able to execute my own inteations, will be 
found exactly — to the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, without any accommodation to 
the licentiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age, 
therefore look back on this part of my work 
with pleaſure, which no blame or praiſe of man 
ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never envy 
the honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cauſe, if I can be numbered among 
the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth, 


Ab ros in paxagpuy avrat > tin e. 


Celeſtial pow'rs ! that piety regard 
From you my labours wait their laſt reward, 
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N. B. The Letters denote the Volume, the Figures the Page. 
A 
8 the dying advice of Morad, his father, 
to him, iii. 296. 

AcasTvs, an inſtance of the commanding influence of cu- 
rioſity, iii. 62. 

Acriox, dramatick, the laws of it ſtated, and remarked, 
lit. 99. | 

horn, neceſſary to the health of the body, and the vi- 
gour of the mind, ii. 89. 92. The ſource of cheerful- 
neſs and vivacity, 91. 

App1soN, Mr. his critical capacity remarked, ii. 97. 147. 150. 

ADMIRATION, and ignorance, their mutual and reciprocal 
operation, ii. 426. 

ApvgrsITY, a ſeaſon fitted to convey the moſt ſalutary 
and uſeful inſtruction to the mind, iii. 61. The ap- 
xp" inſtrument of promoting our virtue and happi- 
neſs, 63. 

Apvicx, Ss too often diſregarded, ii. 103. The cauſes 
of this aſſigned, 104. Vanity often the apparent motive 
of giving it, 105. When moſt offenſive and ineffectual, 
ti. 92. 

A e the extenſive influence of this amiable qua- 
lity, iii. 2. 

. the vanity and folly of indulging it, i. 136. 
138. Wherein it properly differs from hypocriſy, 140. 
The great abſurdity of it expoſed in the character of 
Gelaſimus, iii. 233. 

AFFLICTIONS, proper methods of obtaining conſolation 
under them, i. 117. 343. See GRIEF, 

AGRICULTURE, its extenſive uſefulneſs conſidered, iii. 29, 

o. 

n his hiſtory, iii. 274—283. 

ALACRITY, the cultivation of it the ſource of perſonal and 
ſocial pleaſure, ii. 20. 

ALIGER, his character, iii. 36s, 

| ALMAMOULIN, 


nr 


ALMAMOULIN, the dying ſpeech of Nouradin, his father, 
to him, ii. 327, 328. His thoughtleſs extravagance, 
329. The excellent advice which the ſage gave him, 

2. 

* — her coquetry deſcribed, iii. 251. 

AMBITION, a quality natural to youth, i. 101. The pecu- 
liar vanity of it in the lower ſtations of life, i. 434, 435- 

Amicus, his refleQions on the deplorable caſe of proſti- 
tutes, ii. 242. 

AMUSEMENTS, by what regulations they may be rendered 
uſeful, ii. 120. 

ANGER, a tumultuous and dangerous paſſion, derived from 
pride, i. 70. Expoſed to contempt and derifion, 72. 
The pernicious effects of it, 73, 74. The neceſſity of 
checking and regulating it, 68. 

ANNINGAIT and Ajur, the Greenland lovers, their hiſtory, 
iii. 274— 283. a 

ANTHEA, her diſagreeable cliaracter, i. 228. 233. 

APPLICATION, deſultory, injurious to our improvements in 
knowledge and virtue, ii. 404. Active and diligent, 
ſtrongly enforced by a view of the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of buman life, 417. 

ArGuT1o, his character, i. 185. 

ARISTOTLE, his ſentiments of what is requiſite to the per- 
fection of a tragedy, ii. 446. 

ASSURANCE, not always connected with abilities, iii. 116. 

ATHANATUSs, his juſt reflections on the near proſpect of 
death, i. 355—361. 

AVRANTIUS, his unjuſt and abuſive treatment of Liberalis, 
lit. 143. 

AvRENG Z Er, a tragedy, remarks upon ſome impropri- 
cties in it, ii. 362. 

AvsTERI'TIEs, and mortiſications, their uſe in religion, 
ii. 262. 

Aurnonx, the difficulty of his firſt addreſs, i. 1. By what 
methods he may be introduced with advantage to the 
publick, 3, 4. Often deluded by the viſionary and vain 
anticipations of happineſs, 11. The neglect of him the 
moſt dreadful mortification, 12. The folly of endea- 
vouring to acquire fame merely by writing, 13. Some 
peculiar diſcouragements to which he is expoſed, 14. 
His proper taſk is to inſtruct and entertain, 15. The 
difficulty of executing it with advantage, ibid. Increaſed 
by the caprice and ill-nature of his readers, 16. His 
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acquiſition of fame difficult, and his poſſeſſion of it pre- 
carious, 145. The great difference between the produc- 
tions of the ſame author accounted for, 148. 

AvuTHoRITY, the accidental preſcriptions of it often con- 
founded with the laws of nature, ii. 98. Parental, fre- 
quently exerted with rigour, 47. 

Aurnons, their literary fame deſtined to various meaſures 
of duration, ii. 233. iii. 36. Their being eſteemed prin- 
cipally owing to the influence of curioſity or pride, ii. 
234. Naturally fond of their own productions, i. 374- 
Many deluded by the vain hopes of acquiring immortal 
reputation, ii. 232, Their proper rank and uſefulneſs in 


B 


Bacon, Francis, Lord, his ſevere reflection on beautiful 
women, i. 255, Was of opinion that his moral eſſays 
would be of longer duration than his other works, 
ll. 237. 

man his collection of critical deciſions remarked, 
ii. 145. 

N- ſometimes the effect of ſtudious retirement, 
ii. 108. 117. Frequently produced by too high an opi- 
nion of our own importance, 118. 

BaxTER, Mr. Richard, what incitement he often urged to 
the preſent exerciſe of charity, 1. 4- 

BeauTY, a mental quality, merely relative and compara- 
tive, ii. 136. The diſadvantages incident to ſuch as are 
celebrated for it, ii. 392. The folly of anxiety and ſo- 
licitude upon account of it, 393- 

BELLARI1A, her character, iii. 300. 

BENEFICENCE, mutual, the great end of ſociety, i. 369. 
The extent and proportion of it to be adjuſted by the 
rules of juſtice, ii. 66, 

BRN-HANNASE, Rabbi Abraham, his account of the power 
of the magnet in the detection of incontinence, iii. 351. 

BioGraPHY, a ſpecies of writing entertaining and inſtruc- 
tive, i. 400, By what means it is rendered diſguſtful 
and uſeleſs, 398. 

BLusSTER, ſquire, ſome account of his infamous character, 
iii. 11. 

Boernaave, Dr. Herman, his ſerious reflection on the ex- 


ecution of criminals, ii. 284. 
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Bois RAu, his ſentiments on the power of diction, iii. 167. 

BougAs INE, Mrs. her character, i. 77. 

Books, the ſtudy of them not ſufficient to conſtitute lite- 
rary eminence, iii. 89. 

BorLE, Mr. Robert, philoſophy much improved by his diſ- 
coveries, ii. 236. His opinion of the beſt expedients for 
promoting manufactures, iii. 362. 

BREvrrr, on what occaſions it is neceſſary and uſeful in an 
author, i. 5. 

BucoLvus, his account of Mrs. Buſy's economical character 
and conduct, ii. 443. 

Bus1NEss, the neglect of it fooliſh and pernicious, iii. 247. 

BusTLE, lady, her character expreſſive of the active ſcenes 
of a country life, i. 336. 

Busr, Mrs. the particularities of her character, ii. 443. 


c 

Canency, in poetick numbers conſidered, ii. 151. 

CauilLA, her affected diſreliſh of the diſpoſitions and con- 
duct of her own ſex expoſed, ii. 291—293. 

CANTILENUS, his low taſte cenſured, iii. 223. 

CarTAToOR, a legacy-hunter, his hiſtory, iti. 336—341. 

CauT10N, the connection of it with hope, ii. 319. 

CensuRE, our fondneſs for it derived from an imagined 
ſuperiority, i. 8. On what occaſions it becomes equi- 
table and laudable, 330. 

CHARACTERS, the general inclination to copy thoſe of other 
perſons conſidered, iii. 147. 

CHarItssa, her reflections upon the faſhionable follies of 
modiſh life, ii. 192—197. 

Cuarrry, the diſcharge of its duties ſhould be regulated 
and adjuſted by the rules of juſtice, ii. 65. 

CHaRrTOPHYLAX, his character, iii. 223. 

CrarvyBris, her diſpoſition to profuſe expences, ii. 295. 

CiceRo, his reflections upon the vanity of tranſitory ap- 
plauſe, ii. 313- His remarks upon the importance of 
being acquainted with paſt tranſactions, iii. 87. 

CLAaRENDON, Edward Hyde, earl of, the peculiar excel- 
lency of his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, ii. 344. 

CnrysALvs, the fatal effects of his peeviſhneſs, ii. 273. 

CLeoevLvs, his maxim on the excellence of mediocrity, 
i. 254. ' 

CLeoka, her letter concerning gaming, i. 100-104. 

COMEDY, 
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Couepr, critical remarks upon the manner of compoſing 
it, ii. 361. 

Cas, falſe claims to it cenſured, iii. 290. 

ComPaNioNs, different claſſes of them deſcribed, iii. 287, 288. 

ComeETITIONs, often ſupported by intereſt and envy, iii. 
255. Their different influence on this occaſion ſtated, 
256, 257- 

CowmrLaiNERs, inceſſant, repreſented as the ſcreech-owls 
of mankind, 1. 388. 

ComrLainTs of the conduct of others, what principles 
will ſupport our claim to it, i. 330, 331. 

Conpvcrt, the abſurdity of it, whence it ariſeth, ii. 424. 

Conso0LATION under afliftions, by what methods it may be 
obtained, i. 343, 344. On what occaſion it may be drawn 
from a view of the afflictions of others, 345. Its uſeful 
influence againſt the depreſſions of melancholy, 346. 
The tendency of it to ſtrengthen patience and fortitude, 348. 

ConsTANT1VS, his hiſtory and character, iii. 307. 313. 

ConTENTMENT with the ſituation in life abgned us, re- 
commended, i. 414, 415. 

ConTRroveRsy, the writers of it, their ſhort-lived fame 
ſoon ſucceeded by difreliſh and neglect, ii. 235. 


+ ConversSATION, the art of it difficult to be attained, iii. 


284. The importance of acquiring it, 222. What 
methods are moſt proper for this end, 285. The errors 
in ſentiment and practice relating to this, into which 
many are led, 286. 

ConversaTION, rural, the pleaſures and diſtaſtes of it, 
i. 284. 309. 

Commune, her account of lady Buſtle's employment, i. 
336—343- | 

. ac, Ph manner deſcribed, iii. 41-46. 

CourTLY, Mrs. her character, i. 8r. 

CowLer, Mr. Abraham, a paſſage in his writings illuſ- 
trated, i. 36, 37. 

Caxpurrrr, the common failing of unexperienced virtue, 
11. 212. 

Cnrricrsu, the art of it regulated by rious and fluc ' 
tuating principles, i. 159. 109. e proper end to 
which it ſhould be applied, iii. 219. Minute, cenſured 
and exploded, ibid. — the offspring of labour, 
truth, and equity, i. 17. 

Cxrricks, their true character, i. 26. The different diſpo- 
ſitions and meaſures of the candid and the ſevere, 157, 

158. 


X 


158. The different claſſes of criticks aſſigned, and their 

arts and inſults expoſed, iii. 216, 218, The methods by 

which their malevolent deſigns may be defeated, 217. 

Remarks on their cenſures of other writers, ii. 146, 
They are often miſled by intereſt, 147. 

Cvy1pvus, his obſervations on the folly of viſionary opu- 
lence, 11. 16. 

Contosrrr, a principle of powerful and extenſive opera- 
tion, ii. 206. 317. The folly of being ſolely influenced 
by it in the purſuit of knowledge, ii. 214. To be in- 
dulged with caution and judgment, 68. The great folly 
of it when extravagant, 72. The firſt and laſt paſſion in 
great and generous minds, ii. 61. 

Cusrom, to conquer it requires the utmoſt efforts of for- 
titude and virtue, iii. 95. 


D 


Darn, the inſtructions ariſing from the near views of it, 
i. 356. The diſpoſitions of mind ſuitable to that in- 
ſtructive and awful ſeaſon, 358. 360. The different ſen- 
timents we then form of men and things; and particu- 
larly as to friends, rivals, and enemies, 359, 360. The 
due contemplation of it a proper method of ſuppreſſing 
fear, i. 118, The immediate effects of death awful and 
important, ii. 48. The impreſſions made by it too ge- 
nerally tranſient, o. The remembrance of it, when it 
predominates in our minds, a great and animating incen- 
tive to virtue, ibid. 

DEeF1xI1T10N, in what reſpe& not the province of man, ii. 
359. The neglect of it prejudicial to the writers of 
plays, 560. ; : 

DeJecT1ON of ſpirit frequently increaſed by vain terrors, 
i. 389. 

anne, his charaQter, 11. 200. 

DexTaATVs, his addreſs to Tranquilla deſcribed, ii. 324. 

DEPENDENCE, perpetual, contrary to the dignity of wiſ- 
dom, iii. 131. 

DryRAvaT10N of the mind by external advantages, not fo 
univerſal as is apprehended, iii. 192. 

DesIREs of mankind more numerous than their attainments, 
i. 219. A perpetual conflict with natural defires the lot 
of our preſent ſtate, ii. 263. Exceſſive, reſtrained by the 
attentive proſpect and contemplation of death, i. 115. 
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Des Aix, conſiderations propoſed for preventing it, ii. 389. 

Dicacor vs, his affectation of the character of a wit, iii. 
203-208, 

Dicriox, the attractive power of its charms. in the con- 
veyance of truth to the mind, iii. 167. See LANGUAGE. 

D1FF1DENCE, the advantageous influence of this quality in 
managing a debate, iii. 116. 

DiLaToRINEss, and indolence in managing important af- 
fairs, their fatal effects, ii. 417. 

Di1L1GENCE, too frequently relaxed and abated by applauſe, 
ii. 267. Often obſtructed by friendſhip, ibid. 

Discorv, little things often produce it, it. 191, 

DisconTENT attendant on every ſtate of life, i. 384. ii. 380. 

Disrurg and controverſy, the fatal effects of it when ill 
conducted, ii. 160. Frequently influenced by the diſpo- 
ſitions of pride and vanity, 166. 

Douxsrick conduct, the importance of regulating it by 
the dictates of wiſdom and goodneſs, i. 447. The dan- 
ger of betraying our weakneſs to our ſervants, one mo- 
tive to a regular life, 449. See SERVANTS. 

DokstT, Charles Sackville, earl [not duke] of, applauded 
as good-natured, though angry, i. 73. | 

Drypen, Mr. John, his inattention and inaccuracy re- 
marked, i. 210. 


E 


EpvucaT10N, the importance of conducting it aright, ii. 
83. 93- The difficulty attending it, iii. 140. Errors in 

the conduct thereof cenſured, ii. 254. 404. 409. iii. 
300. The pernicious effects of wrong management in 
this affair, ii. 266. Some inſtances of remifineſs and 
irregularity ſpecified, ii. 404. iii. 287. 337. 

EMINENCE, a proof of it in having many enemies as well 
as friends, i. 60. 

Exvr, its malignant influence deſcribed, iii. 258. Will often 
ſacrifice truth and friendſhip to weak temptations, 259. 
EeicTETvs, his ſalutary inſtructions for preſerving the mind 

from the elation of vanity, and the dejection of grief, 
i, 12. His excellent ſentiments on the advantage of 
being influenced by the fears of poverty and death, 114. 
EeisToLARY writing, its difficulty and excellence, iii. 73. 
It ought to bear a ſtrict conformity to nature, and the 
various purpoſes deſigned by it, 75. 78. 
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Exasuvs, his diligent and unwearied improvement of time 
applauded, 1i- 249. | 

ErPHILE, her exceſſive peeviſhneſs cenſured, ii. 274. 

ExzRon, the averſion of moſt perſons to be convinced of it, 
i. 208. 210. Their attempts to juſtify it generally the 
effect of obſtinacy or pride, ibid. 

Essars, the extenſiveneſs and variety of this kind of writ. 
ing, iii. 261. The advantages and inconveniencies of it, 
260. 

Ess8ENCE of things, leſs regarded than their external and 
accidental appendages, iii. 132. Yes 
EvBuLvs, his character, i. 175——187. | 
EvenTs, ſome of the moſt conſiderable, often produced 

by caſual and flender cauſes, ii. 1. 

EUMATHES, his free cenſure of the errors of modern edu- 
cation, ii. 404—409. His judicious conduct in the 
tuition of a young nobleman, iii. 319. His narrative of 
the low inſidious arts by which his good deſigns were ob- 
ſtructed and defeated, 322. The mean adventures of 
his pupil related, 326. | 

EvunmeNnes, his character, i. 418. 

EvPHEL14, an account of her rural amuſements, i. 284, 
285. 309. | 

EvyHEM14, her character, i. 83. 

Evenves, his character, i. 166. 

Eurnorius, his account of the indecent and inſulting con- 
duct of Tripherus, ii. 184, 185. 

EXCELLENCE, the deſire of it laudable, i. 435. Practicat 
and ideal, widely different, ii. 271. 


Exkkcisz, its neceſſity to the health and vigour of the 


body, 1. 91. 

© Ext1STENCE, every ſtage and period of it ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome improvement, iii. 96. 

ExPECTATION, the torment of it greateſt in the early ſea- 
ſons of life, ii. 266. The practice of diſappointing the 
expectations of others, inconſiſtent with true friendſhip, 
lit. 137. This inſtance of wrong conduct exemplified 
in the caſe of Liberalis, 143, 144 Our expectations 
often vĩiſionary and 1 333, 334. 

EXTERNAL appearances frequently deluſive, iii. 333. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, ſome inſtances of it related, iii. 303. 
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Fall xs, the detection of them too generally received with 
diſguſt, i. 270. 

FaL$sEHOOD, its guilt widely extended, ii. 166. Often imi« 
tates truth, 167. The influence of it on the paſſions, 
169. The artifices of it exploded, iii. 290. 

FaLtsTAFF, Sir John, Prince Henry's tender reflexions on 
his death, ii. 10. 

Faux, the love of it when irregular and dangerous, i. 326. 
When laudable, ibid. The only recompence mortals 
can beſtow on virtue, 329. The ill economy of it the 
effect of ſtupidity, i. 371. Of a ſhort duration when it 
is not properly founded, iii. 90. The agquiſition and 
loſs of it confidered, ii. 375, That of authors caſual, 
precarious, and ſhort-lived, iii. 38.- The aſcent to it 
obſtructed by envy and competition, iii. 151. 

Fxax, the diſtreſſes of it obviated and alleviated by the con- 
templation of death, i. 117. Superſtitious, cenſured and 
exploded, i. 389. In what caſes it characterizes a cow- 
ard, ii. 368, Not intended to overbear reaſon, but to 
aſſiſt it, ibid. The pernicious effects of an irrational in- 
dulgence of it, 417. | 

FeroOcULA, her ungoverned paſſions deſcribed and cenſured, 
ii. 279. 

FERRATUS, his favourite paſſion, iii. 223. 

Ficriox, the works formed upon the plan of it, wherein 
uſeful and defective, i. 21. They too frequently cor- 
rupt the mind of youth, 22 28. 

FLaTTERY, the principal cauſes of it deſcribed, ii. 221. 
It is often profuſedly addrefſed to the unworthieſt ob- 
jects, 222. The peculiar infamy of ſuch proſtitution, 
223- Moſt ſucceſsful when accommodated to particular 
circumſtances, or characters, ii. 231. iii. 196. 241, 292. 
Openneſs to it the diſgrace of declining life, 134. The 
influence of it to quiet conviction and obtund remorſe, 
196. The fatal and miſchievous effects of it, iii. 93. 

i. 421. 

FLav1a, her agreeable character, ii. 85. 

FLAvILLa, her levity and inconſtancy diſplayed, iii. 251. 

FLtirTILLA, inſtructed upon the ſubject of maſquerades, 
i. 66. i 

FL og Nis, his character, i. 125. 

vor. III. EE FLoRRx- 


r 


Fronxxrurvs, his education conducted upon an irregular 


and injurious plan, it. 25 3—257-. 

FLoscuLus, the manner of his addreſſes to Tranquillaj 
ll. 324. | 
"ny faſhionable, particularly deſcribed, ii. 193. The 
modern round of favourite diverſions weakly regarded as 

the molt important end of human life, 194. | 

Fravp, thoſe perſons who are moſt addicted to it, gen 
rally the moſt ſuſpicious, i. 422. 

FxIEND, the difficulty of finding a faithful and able one, 
i. 191. The eſſential ingredients of that amiable cha- 
racter, i. 420. 

FRIENDSHIP, the firmeſt too often diſſolved by openneſs 
and fincerity, i. 270. The qualities requiſite to form 

and eſtabliſh it, i. 420. iii. 123, Eſteem and love eſſen- 

tial to its compoſition, i. 423 The meaſures neceſſary 
to maintain and continue it, ii. 189, Virtue of the ſame 
kind its moſt laſting ſupport, i. 422. The moſt common 
obſtructions of it, 424, 425. Envy and flattery moſt 
injurious to its intereſt, 420. The partialities with 
which it is often attended, ii. 191. See HarMony. 

FroLick, Mr. his character, as exhibiting a ſtriking ſpeci- 
men of vanity, i. 403. 

FruGALITY, the excellence of it, i. 377. Cautions and 
rules for directing the practice of it, 380. Sophron's 
letter in recommendation of it, 377. 

FRUITION, the limits of it fixed by immoveable boundaries, 
iii. 226. 

FunGo0s4, his addreſſes to Tranquilla deſcribed, ii. 323. 

Fur1a, her character, i. 124. 

Furvuki1Ty, the proſpects of it fitted to influence and regulate 
our preſent conduct, i. 9. Anxiety about it cenſured, 177. 
388—393. The folly of building our hopes upon it, 
iii. 376. ä 


G 


GAmMiNG, its pernicious effects, i. 104. Deſtructive of the 
peace, harmony, and pleaſures of domeſtick life, 105. 
Cleora's letter concerning it, i. 100-103. 

GaRRET, the advantages of it for contemplation and im- 
provement, ii. 306. Subſervient to gaiety and ſprightli- 
neſs, 311. The hiſtory and antiquities of ſeveral, iii. 
126, 127. 
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Vel Asrubs, his character, iii, 233 


GeLipvs, his character, i. 164. | 

Genivs, the expediency and importance of conſulting it, in 
chuſing our ſtation in life, i. 134, 135. it. 299. 

GLuTToxy, the indulgence of this vice freely cenſured, 
itt. 391, 392. | | 

Gop, his placability, an eſſential principle of all religion, 
ii. 258. Frequent reflections on his wiſdom and good- 

neſs, the chief ſecurity againſt the anguiſh of impatience, 
i. 220. 

Goop- NATURE and affability, the extenſive influence of 
theſe amiable qualities, iii. 2. 

Goopxess, female, too eaſily vanquiſhed, i. 461. 

Grier, immoderate, aſſwaged by the contemplation of ou 
latter end, i. 117. See CoN80LATION. 

GvuLosuLvus, his criminal indulgence to exceſſive feeding 


expoſed, ii. 394- 
H. 


Harro, their uncommon influences and effects, ii. 45. 
Hamer, the Indian, the moderation and modeſty of his 
deſires, i. 259. | 

Hamer, the poet, his ingratitude, iii. 249. 

Hal, Sir Matthew, his prudent concern for ſecuring the 
reputation of virtue, 1. 96. 

Haeerntss, the fruition of it dependent on our own ſenſ- 

ations, iii. 63. The higheſt we can enjoy in this life 
derived from ſelf-approbation, and the applauſes of con- 
ſcience, 64. The methods by which it may be often de- 
ſtroyed, 214. Our indulging chimerical wiſhes of it, 
often productive of great diſappointment, i. 29. When 
dependent upon external circumſtances, precarious and 
deluſive, 34. Chimerical proviſion for it exploded, 36, 
37. The inſufficiency of ſenſual pleaſures to procure it, 
1. 356, Of mankind, dependent not upon opinion, but 
on practice, ii. 182, Of others, the folly of repining 
at it, i. 414. Female, by what anxieties it is often diſ- 
turbed, ii. 355. Diſtant and laſting, ſecured only by 
the forbearance of preſent gratifications, iii. 227. Human 
ſchemes of promoting it viſionary and deluſive, 369. 


396. 5 
Harmony and friendſhip, by what methods maintained and 
ſecured, iii. 124. | 
Harmony, the end of poetical meaſures, ii, 324- 
= EK 3 Harn, 
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HAL ru, the neceſſity of it to the duties and pleaſures of 
life, i. 319. The folly and wickedneſs of ſquandering 
it, ibid. By what m s to be preſerved, ii. 269. The 
anxious care of it in the valetudinarian, vain and ridicu- 
lotis, i. 319. The diſadvantages attending the loſs of 
it, 320. Neglected by the votaries of buſineſs, and the 
followers of pleaſure, 322. The power of it in exalting 
the happineſs of life, 321. 

Hearne, Mr. Thomas, the antiquary, his juſt reflection on 

the fragility of human life, ii. 4. 

HxRMRricus, his ſecret for detecting incontinence, ii. 


354. 
Hes10D, his diſtribution of mankind into three claſſes, i. 


457- 
HESITATION, the effect of indolence and divided attention, 
ii. 420. 


HiLARtUs, his character, ii. 198. His conduct in the ca- 
pacity of a wit cenſured, 202, 203. 
HirsvTvs, his character, iii. 222. 

HisToxy, the writers of it often chargeable with the de- 
- pravation of mankind, ii. 55. The difficulty of writin 
a good one, ii. 343- England remarkably barren 

hiſtorical genius, 1bid. a 
Horx, remarks on the propriety of his verſification, ii. 
138, 139, 140. 155. 


Honovss, tranſitory, Cicero's reflections upon them, ii, 


13. 
* the ſtrong influence of it upon our reſolutions and 
actions, i. 10. Of remote advantages ſnould be indulged 
with caution, as it often vitiates the human underſtand- 
ing, 11, 12. Frequently attended with diſcontent and 
impatience, 29. Fallacious and afflictive, however, ne- 
ceſſary in ſome degree, in every condition of life, i. 435. 
442, 443. The rational advantages of it acquired by 
wiſdom and fortitude, 443. The viſionary and deluſive 
amuſements of it ſubſide in age and want, 446. It 
ought to be cheriſhed when it operates as an excitement 
of induſtry, ii. 306. It predominates amidſt frequent 
diſappointments, iii. 332. In what reſpect the chief 

happineſs of man, 378. 
Humour, good, the peculiar value of this quality, ii. 
Ls. - | . 
— his account of the diſagreeable qualities of 
ſome ladies, ii. 276—282. 290297, His marriage 
with 
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with Tranquilla, and the happineſs conneQed with it, 
iii. 161. | 
HreezxpuULUs, account of his treatment by his relations, 
ni. 53. 
HreerTATvVs, his reflections upon the conveniencies and 
advantages of a garret, it. 305—312. 
Hrrockisr, not always to be charged upon ſuch as are 
zealous for virtues which they neglect to practiſe, i. 93. 
Wherein it differs from affeQtation, 140. | 


TaxTae, her character, i. 125. 

IpLEness, its fatal effects, ii. 94. 

IGNORANCE of ourſelves, the ſource of moſt errors in hu - 
man conduct, i. 164. And admiration, their mutual 
and reciprocal operation, 11. 427. 

IMAGINATION, the danger of indulging the excurſions and 
amuſements of it, ii. 119. 

Iurrariox of others, when attended with ſervility, highly 
cenſurable, iii. 148. 

JuyATIBNCE of ſtudy, the mental diſeaſe of the preſent ge- 
neration, iii. 85. 

Iur eki, her ambition and pride, ii. 296. 

Ixcowvrixkxck, a ſcheme for the detection of it propoſed, 
111. 355. 

InvoLence, the difficulty of being reformed from it, iii. 
95+ 0 

Ixpusrxr neceſſary, as well as genius, to acquire an emi- 
nence in literary productions, 1. 170— 174. 

IncraTITUDE, the peculiar baſeneſs and infamy of it, iii. 
53. The effect of great depravity of mind, ibid. 

InJurrts, the forgiveneſs of them neceflary to happineſs, 
ii. 267. When eaſieſt to be praQtiſed, 269. The mo- 
tives to encourage it, ibid, 

Txxocence, the great prerogative of this excellent quality, 
i. 450. 

re the influence of it upon the reſolutions and 
actions of life, iii. 256. 

Jvsricr, the meaſure of it preſcribed to us clear and com- 
1 ii. 64. A ſtrict regard to it ought to regu- 

te the diſtributions of mercy, ibid. 65. The exerciſe 
of it ſhould be ſoftened by prudence and lenity, ii. 283. 
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KxorLEs, Sir Francis, his Hiſtory of the Turks, the pe- 
culiar excellence of it, ii. 345. 

KNowWLEDGE, its greateſt 2232 when uſeful to virtue 
and happineſs, ii. 75. The deſire of acquiring it ſhould 
be ſubſervient to ſome nobler principle, 212. The de- 
fire of it in many of feeble and tranſient influence, iii. 
229. The failures to which men devoted to the ſtudy 
of it are peculiarly expoſed, 238. Of ourſelves, its great 
uſe and importance, i. 163. Neceflary to preſerve us 
from crimes as well as follies, 188. Promoted by ſcenes 


of adverſity, 192. The indiſcretions and diſadvantages 
which ariſe from the neglect of it, 164, 165. 


L 


LaBouR, and Reſt, the parents of health and vigour, i. 226. 
Lavies, the folly of rendering themſelves cheap, ii. 179. 
Many of their indiſcretions and errors ariſe from un- 

\ acquaintance with themſelves, i. 167. Some of their 
appropriate virtues related, ii. 173. Several of their de- 
grading qualities deſcribed in the characters of Ferocula, 
Miſothea, and Sophronia, iii. 279. 

LANGUAGE, remarks on the purity and propriety of it, iii, 
168, 

LaTRoONA, her character, iii. 253. 

LaziNEss, commonly aſſociated with timidity, ii. 419. See 
INDOLENCE, 

LEARNED, their complaints of ill treatment and neglected 
merit examined, ii. 38. The negleC of ſome occaſioned 
by their own inconſiſtency of conduct, 40. Such be- 
come objects of juſt contempt, who by their writings 
ſeduce others to vice, 43- 

LEARNING, its origin and excellency, i. 150. The proper 
buſineſs of youth, ii. 240. Wherein it differs from wit, 
e mutual advantages of their being united, 
155. Wherein the chief art of it conſiſts, ii. 436. Emi- 
nence in it not to be attained without labour, i 144. 
The poſſeſſion of applauſe on account of it, a precarious 
tenure, 146. Degraded by indecent and promiſcuous 
dedications, ii. 431. Men of learning by various actions 

expoſed 


n' 


expoſed to contempt, 437. Their condeſcenſion and 


affability ſources of great eſteem, 439 


Lecacy Hunter, his character repreſented in the hiſtory of 


Captator, iii. 336. 


LETTERS to the Rambler; from Amicus, ii. 241. From 


Athanatus, i. 355. From Bellari1, iii. 300. From Bu- 
colus, ii. 440. From Captator, iii. 336. From Chari- 
eſſa, ii. 192. From Cleora, i. 100. From Conſtantius, 
iii. 307. From Cornelia, i. 336. From Cupidus, ii. 13 
From Dicaculus, iii. 203, From Eubulus, i. 181. From 
Eumathes, ii. 404. iii. 319. 325. From Euphelia, i. 280. 
306. From Eutropius, ii. 180. From Florentulus, it. 
2509, From Generoſa, ii. 371. From Hermeticus, iii. 
349. From Hilarius, ii. 198. From Hymenzus, ii. 
276. 290. iii. 161, From Hyperdulus, iii. 53. From 
Hypertatus, ii. 305, From Liberalis, iii. 139. From 
Miſs Maypole, i. 362. From Meliſſa, i. 26, From Mi- 
ſella, iii. 178. 184. From Miſocolax, ii. 370. From 
Miſocapelus, ii, 297. 346. From Miſellus, i. 107. From 
Myrtilla, ii. 82. From Papilius, ili. 1. From Pertinax, 
ii. 159, From Philomides, ii. 7. From Properantia, 
ii. 238. From Quiſquilius, ii, 68, From Rhodoclia, i, 
408. From Ruricola, i. 400. From Serotinus, iii. 149. 
From Sophron, i. 376. From Sunday, i. 201, From 
Tranquilla, ii. 319. iii. 161. From Thraſo, ii. 366. 
From Vagulus, iii. 8. From Victoria, ii. 391. 410. 
From Vivaculus, iii. 220. From Zoſima, i. 75. 


LETTERS to the Rambler concerning Anthea, i. 227. On 


the artifices and fraudulent behaviour of Mitiſſa, 238. 
On the folly of affecting the character of a wit, 174. 
On the pleaſure and advantages of religion, 293. On 
marriage, 300. 336. On the tranſient impreſſions of 
grief, i. 362. On the too forward appearance of the 
ladies, ii. 172. On the diſappointment of precarious 
expectations, iii. 40. On curioſity as a ſtrong principle 
of action, iii. 125. On the yanity and ambition of Proſ- 


pero, 357. 


LevicuLvs, his character, iii. 249. 
LiBERaL 1s, the wit, ſome account of the diſagreeable treat- 


ment he met with, iii. 140. 


L1re, human, inſtinct and paſſion the firſt ſprings and mo- 


tives of action in it, i. 324. The main of it compoſed 
of ſmall incidents, i. 446. The general plan of it ſhould 
be formed from our own reflectious, iii. 262. The great 
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end of prudence is to direct ſome of its principal ſcenes, 
i. 447. The ſhortneſs of it not duly regarded, 2. The 
duties of it commenſurate to its duration, 6. A convice 
tion of the ſhorineſs of it ſhould repreſs our projects, 
and limit our expectations, iii. 150. The tediouſneſs of 
life to thoſe who are averſe to the pleaſures of ſolitude, 
i. 31. The miſeries incident to it deſigned for the exer- 
ciſe and improvement of virtue, 216. Often diſtreſſed 
by new deſires and artificial paſſions, which ſtrongly ope- 
rate, and produce avarice, vanity, and ambition, 221. 
The fragility of it not duly regarded, ii. 4. Exact ca 
culations of the value of it more uſeful in traffick than in 
morality, 5. The numerous bleſſings of it to be eſteemed 
and improved as means of happineſs, ii. 269. The ſhort 
neſs and uncertainty of it ſhould determine us to mode- 
rate our paſſions, and contract our defires, i. 118. De- 
ſcribed under the fimilitude of the ocean, ii. 206. The 
numerous dangers which attend our paſſage through yt, 

207. 'The gulph of intemperance peculiarly dangerous 

and fatal, 209. Of multitudes compared to a lottery, 

iii. 249. 

Lirx, 3 the buſy ſcenes of it deſcribed in the cha- 
rater of lady Buſtle, i. 336. Faſhionable, or modiſh, 
diſgraced by numerous and deteſtable follies, ii. 195. 

LtTERATURE, the manufacturers of it, account of their 
characters, iii. 33. 

LoTTERY, the life of multitudes compared to it, iii. 249. 

LoTTERIEs, the paſſionate and enſnaring hopes of gain by 
them, iii. 243, 244 Moſt commonly viſionary and fal- 
lacious, 244. The imaginary proſpects of fortuitous 
riches injurious to trade, and the ſources of perpetual 
deluſion, 245, 246. 

Lorrr, lady, her character, i. 78. 

Love, ſucceſs in it moſt eaſily obtained by indirect ap- 
proaches, 1. 4. 

Luxury, the veterans of it ſtrongly addicted to ſallies and ex- 
ceſs of reſentment and fury, ii. 270. United with indo- 
lence produceth the molt pernicious effects, i. 224. 


M 


MacxBETH, a tragedy, remarks on the impropriety, as well 
as energy, of its diction, ni. 169. 

MaGNnET1SM, the pretended and imaginary influence of it, 
ini. 351. 


Maxkixp, 


TH DS T3 


Maxx, diverſified by various taſtes, i. 33. R 
under the two clafſes of merely animal and reaſonable 
beings, iii. 231. 233. Theſe qualities expreſſive of their 
conſtitutional and habitual characters, ibid. In the gife 
ferent claſſes have deſires and pleaſures peculiar to them- 
ſelves, i. 457. Their deſires more numerous than their 
attainments, 219. 

MarLBOROUGH, Sarah Churchill, dowager dutcheſs of, 

ſevere reflection on her conduct, i. 87. 

MarrIAaGe, general obſervations concerning it, i. 234. 
The dictate of Nature, and the inſtitution of Providence, 
120. The ſources of thoſe infelicities which frequently 
attend that ſtate, 122. 262. Why ſo many are unſuit- 
able, 304. Contracts of it begun in fraud, end in diſ- 
appointment, ibid. The afflictions incident to it how to 
be alleviated, 302. The officiouſneſs of ſome in pro · 
moting them cenſured, 11. 290. 

MasqQuUERADESs, their pernicious influence and effects, i. 66. 

MareoLt, Miſs, her obſervations on the imprudent conduct 
of her mother, i. 362. 

MenrocriTy, a quality eſſential to happineſs as well as vir- 
tue, i. 254. 

MeranTRaia, her character, i. 264. 

MEL1ssa, her character, ii. 27. Her vanity excited by a 
general veneration, ibid. By an unexpected reduction 
of her fortune ſubject to various mortifications, 31. 

MELtssvs, his character, i. 234. 

Mxuonx, the peculiar exerciſe of that faculty of the mind, 
i. 275. 

— . the complaints of the neglect of it often ill- grounded, 
i. 390. The perſecutors of real merit diſtinguiſhed into 

. various claſſes, iii. 25. 

MiLrox, Mr. John, remarks on his verſification, ii. 97. 
111. The peculiarity of it, wherein it conſiſts, 112. 
He formed his ſcheme of it upon the models of Greece 

and Rome, 122. Critical remarks on his Samſon Ago» 
niſtes, a tragedy, ii. 448. 452. 

Min, the riſe and progreſs of its diſpoſitions and faculties, 
iii, 67. Shewn in the gradations from pleaſure to ambi- 
tion and avarice, 70. Its extenſive powers diſplayed, 1. 
275. The tranquillity of it, from what ſources gene- 
rally derived, 34. The medicines moſt ſuitable to its 
diſtempers, often unpleaſing to the taſte, 344. 


5 MisELLA, 


— — — 
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MisxLL A, her affecting narrative of her being betrayed by 
the treachery of her uncle, and the fatal influence of it 
on her virtue and happineſs, iii. 178 183. 

MisELLus, his account of his commencing an author, i. 
107. 

„ the events which diſcouvraged him from en- 
gaging in trade, ii. 298. His appeariag in the charac- 
ter of a wit, 347. / 

M1socoLax, his cenſure of the practice of giving unmerited 
praiſe, ii. 370. 5 

Mt1soTHEA, her fondneſs for diſputation, ii. 280. 

MiT15ssa, her conduct in a marriage life deſcribed, i. 238, 

MoDERAT1ON, man of, his character, iii. 27. 

Moran, his hiſtory, iii. 294. His dying charge to his ſon 
Abouzaid, 296. 

MoxaLity, inquiries relating to it vaſtly preferable to phy- 
ſical contemplations, i. 163. This truth illuſtrated in 
the character of Gelidus, 164. The ancient poets very 
exceptionable teachers of it, 195. 

MoxraLiTy, the due conſideration of it a proper means of 
preventing our miſery and promoting our happineſs, 
1. 114. 

MyxzriILA, her account of the character and behaviour of 
Flavia, ii. 83. 


N 


NarRaATION, hiſtorical, the difficulty of this kind of writ 
ing illuſtrated, 11. 342. 

NaruRe, the contemplation of its works, fitted to afford 
pleaſure and inſtruction, i. 32. It furniſhes a ſource of 
proper materials for reflection from the objects about us, 
and diſcovers new reaſons for adoring the ſovereign Au- 
thor of the univerſe, ibid. By enlarging our curioſity 
aſter the works of nature we multiply the inlets of hap- 
pineſs, 33. 

NEGLIGENCE, the power of it ſtrengthened by ſmall indul- 
gencies, iii. 364. 

Nrr xtra, her exceſſive nicety freely cenſured, ii. 294. 

NovrLTY, an eminent ſource of pleaſing gratification, ii. 
426. The ſtrong propenſity of the human mind towards 
it, ii. 57. Hence we grow weary of uniformity, 58. 
de charms of it tranſitory, however endearing the poſ- 
{cſhion, iii. 195. q 

NovkADIN, 
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Novrapin, the merchant of Samarchand, his dying ad- 
dreſs to his ſon Almamoulin, ii. 327. 

NucacuLus, his mean and abſurd character delineated, 
11. 216, 


O 


OsscuriTY, in writing, often the effect of haſte, iii. 177. 

Opa, his journey of a day, an inſtructive deſcription of 
human life, i. 426. 

OLD AGE, its beſt pleaſures drawn fram a review of a vir- 
tuous life, i. 278. By what means it becomes entitled 
to veneration, 334. The peculiar vices of it deſcribed, 

35. The numerous infelicities which attend it, i. 452. 
Wealth only an imaginary ſupport of it, ibid. Piety the 
only proper and adequate relief and beſt proviſion againſt 

the infirmities and diſtreſſes of that ſeaſon, 456. It is pe- 
culiarly given to procraſtination, ibid. 

OrrRksslox, domeſtick, the terror and diſtreſs of it, iii. 


580. 
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Parilius, his account of the ingredients neceſſary to form 
a wit, iii. 4. a 

Passioxs, excited by ſympathy, i. 459. Perſons under the 
predominant influence of them exceeding offenſive to 
others, 69. Natural and adſcititious, ſtrong motives of 
action, 1. 325. 327. 

PATIENCE, the uſefulneſs of it in alleviating the miſeries 
of human life, i. 216. Motives to the exerciſe of pa- 
tience and ſubmiſhon under the ſevereſt afflictions, 219, 
220. 

PaTRONs, their avarice of praiſe and flattery, ii. 227. 
Often corrupted by avarice, and deluded by credulity, 
li. 120. 

Pao their influence on the harmony of poetical mea- 
ſures, ii. 124. 

Prpaxrxr, the perſons to whom the cenſures of it may be 
juſtly applied, iii. 198. The fear of it often produces 
it, 202. 

PEEvISHNESS, a ſpecies of depravity diſguſting and offen- 
ſive, ii. 21. Sometimes the effect of diſtemper or afflic- 
tion, 22, 23. Exemplified in the character of Tetrica, 


23. 


1 


23. Perfons of this temper the ſources of peculiar af. 
fiCtion to their dependents, ii. 273. A due attention to 

- the dignity of human nature a proper preſervative and 
remedy againſt this vice of narrow minds, 275. 

PerFECTION, in compoſitions, the effect of attention and 
diligence, iii. 174. The methods by which the ancients 
attained to an eminence therein, 175. 

PERIANDER, his opinion of the importance of reſtraining 
anger, i. 68. 

PERSEVERANcE, its reſiſtleſs force and excellence, i. 290. 
In intellectual purſuits neceſſary to eminence in learning 
and judgment, ii. 436. 

Prxstaxs, their contempt for men who violated the laws 
of ſecrecy, i. 84. 

PH1LOMIDES, his reflections on the excellence and utility of 
good humour, ii. 8. 

PaILoTRYPHUS, his character, i. 265. 

PLAGIARISM, a charge often unjuſtly urged to the prejudice 
of ſome authors, 1ii. 159. Some inſtances of the truth 
of this remark with regard to ſome of the claſſick writers, 
ibid, 

PLEasING others, the art of it a pleaſing acquiſition, ii. 
218. Its excellency ſhould engage us to cultivate it in 
proportion to its uſefulneſs, 220. 

PLEASURE, the eſſence of it properly conſiſts in choice, ii. 
423. Unlawful, the danger of purſuing the allurements 
of it, iii. 227. 

PLEASUREs, ſenſitive and animal, derive their agreeableneſs 
from their freſhneſs or novelty, ii. 426. Senſual, the 
gratifications of them volatile, ii. 46. Immoral, corrupt 
and debaſe the mind, i. 297. The fatal rocks in the 

ocean ot life, ii. 210. Of contemplation and virtue far 
preferable to thoſe of the ſenſes, ii. 358. | 

PotTRr, the end of its meaſures is harmony, ii. 124. Epick, 
critical remarks == it, ii. 112. Lyrick, its origin and 
manner, 110. aſtoral, the peculiar beauties of it, i. 
241. The difficulty of ſucceeding in it, 243. 245. Mere 
nature to be principally regarded in it, 247. The per- 
fe ction of it, wherein it conſiſts, 251, 

PoeTs, ancient, exceptionable teachers of morality, i. 195. 

Polucx too frequently ſupported by the arts of intrigue and 
ſraud, it. 53. 

PoLITENFss, rules for eſtimating its advantages, ii. 181. 

Its amiable influence on the manners, 182. 

PoLITIAN, 
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PoLIT1AN, his poetical compoſitions cenſured for his yanity 
and ſclf-eſteem, ii. 373. 

PoLYPHYLUs, his character, i. 129. 

PonTanvus, the inſtructive inſcription on his tomb, i. 194. 

Poet, Mr. Alexander, remarks on his verſification, ii. 144. 

PoveRTyY, the afflitive ſcenes of it deſcribed, i. 349. The 
fears of it ſtrongly excite to activity and diligence, 350. 
The folly of thoſe whoſe negligence and profuſion involve 
them in the miſeries of it, ibid. In what caſes they are 
objects of pity, 351. The diſappointments attending it, 
182. Why its circumſtances are fo often regarded with 

contempt, iii. 159, When only to be dreaded, 373. 

Power, the effect of neceſſity, ii. 389. 

PRraiss, the general paſſion for it ſhewn, iii. 314. The 
practice of giving unmerited, cenſured, ii. 370. The 

_ excellency of that which is truly deſerved, 429. The 
integrity and judgment with which it ought to be diſ- 

penſed, ibid. The love of it engages in a variety of 
means for attaining it, iii. 144. Of ſervants, the higheſt 
panegyrick of private virtue, 1. 448. 

PRECEDENT, implicit ſubmiſſion to it unreaſonable, ji. 422. 

PRECIPITATION often fatal to great deſigns, 1. 288. 

PRESUMPTION, more eaſily corrected than puſillanimity, 
i. 170. 

Pxipx, generally derived from anger, i. 70. 

ProDIGALITY, deſtitute of true pleaſure, and the ſource of 
real and laſting miſery, 1. 352, 353- | 

ProeERANTIA, her letter on the alteration of the ſtyle, 
it. 238. 

5 — his character, i. 1 26. 

PRosPERITY, often productive of various infelicities, ii. 
64. 361. Obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves, 64. 

PRosrRRO, his character, iii. 357. 

ProsTITUTEs, reflections on their infamous and deplorable 
condition, ii. 242. iti. 189, In what reſpects objects of 
compaſſion, ii. 243. 

PRUDENCE, wherein its province lies, ii. 275. 

PRUDENTI1US, the motives on which he contracted marriage, 
i. 123. 

Pavus, Mrs. her treatment of Leviculus, iu. 253. 

PUNISHMENTS, capital, the ſeverity and frequency of them 
in ſome caſes diſapproved, ii. 284. 287. Inſtead of hin- 
dering the commithon of the crime, they often prevent 
the deteCtion of it, 288. 
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Qursqy1t1vs, his extravagancies in indulging an injudicious 
curiolity, ii. 72. 


R 


Rar.e1Gn, Sir Walter, the deſects of his Hiſtory of the 
World, ii. 344- 

RAMBLER, his reflections upon a review of his eſſays, iii. 
402. See LETTERS. 

RakiT1Es, the choice and ſtudy of them ſhould be ſubſer- 
vient to virtue and the publick good, ii. 76. 78. 

Rascm1D, his character, a ſtriking example of the fatal 
effects of inſatiable avarice, i. 258. 

ReasoNn, the importance of its keeping a conſtant guard 
over the imagination, 1. 50. 

Rrcisren, univerfal, of a new kind, to what uſeful pur- 


poſes it may be applied, ii. 224. 


RELAXATION, the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of it with regard 
to ſtudy, ii. 116. 

REL1610N, its origin and excellency, i. 295. The ſource 
of the nobleſt and moſt refined pleaſures, 297. The 

common objections to a life of religion, groundleſs and 
unreaſonable, 298. 

Rem1ss10N of fins the firſt and fundamental truth of reli- 
gion; ii. 258. 

REPENTANCE, the doctrine of it embarraſſed by ſuperſti- 
tious and groundleſs imaginations, ii. 260. Unjuſtly 
confounded with penance, ibid. Wherein true repent- 
ance conſiſts, ibid. The completion and ſum of it a 
real change of temper and life, 263. The abſurdity of 
delaying it, ii. 5. 

REevTAT1ON, induſtry and caution neceſſary to ſupport it, 
ii. 388. Tainted, the greateſt calamity, 104. 

RxsoLuTION and firmneſs of mind neceſſary to the culti- 
vation and increaſe of virtue, i. 373. | 

RETIREMENT, the diſadvantages of it when indulged to 
exceſs by men of genius and letters, i. 96. Rural, the 
motives of ſome perſons to defire it, ii. 317. 

RETROSPECTION on our conduct, the importance and uſe- 
fulneſs of it, 1. 51. 

RHopocLia, her remarks on the amuſements and pleaſures 
of the town, i. 411. | 
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Ricks, the general deſire of them, whence it proceeds, ii. 
399. The peace of life too often deſtroyed by inceſſant 

and zealous ſtrugglings for them, 400. The arts by 
which they are gained frequently irreconcilable with vir- 

tue, 402. The folly of purſuing them as the chief end 
of being, i. 386. The true uſe of, ii. 332. 

RoaRER, is character, iii. 25. 

RoMANCEs, the general deſign of them, i. 21. Thoſe of 
the former and preſent age compared, 23. 

Runa ſituation, a ſketch of its peculiar pleaſures and ad- 

. vantages, ii. 425. 

RukicoLa, his obſervations upon the prevalence of a fond 

- appetite for news, i. 400. 


8 


Samson Agoniſtes, critical remarks on the beauties and 
improprieties of that dramatick piece, ii. 448. 

SANDERSON, Dr. Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, his critical 
nicety in preparing his lectures, i. 135. 

SANNAZARIUS, his inducements to the piſcatory eclogue, 
i. 245. 


SCALIGER, his partiality in preferring Virgil to Homer, 


ii. 148. 
ScanDaL, the ladies diſpoſition to it, too frequent, i. 310. 
SCIENCE, the paths of it narrow and dithcult of acceſs, ii, 
335. The progreſs of it obſtructed by ſervile imitation, 
$5. 


Sciences, the encouragement of them by the patronage of 
the great, caſual and fluctuating, ii. 131. 

SEASONS, the change of tuem productive of a —_ 
variation of the ſcencs of pleaſure, ii. 354. 

SEBASTIAN, king of Portugal, a tragedy, critical obſerva- 
tions upon it, ii. 361. 


SECRECY, rules conceruing the doctrine and practice of it, 


i. 90. 
ww Ts, the importance of keeping them, i. 84. The ge- 
neral cauſes of the violation of fidelity, in reference to 
ſecrets, 88. The aggravated treachery of ſuch conduct, 
87, 88. T he imprudence of committing this truſt to 
perſons, of whoſe wiſdom and faithfulneſs we have no 
juſt aſſurance, 90. 
SEDUCTION of innocence, 2 a detail of the infamous arts and 
gradations by which it is often effected, iii. 182. 
| | SEGED, 
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Sacro, his hiſtory, iii. 378. 

SELF-CONCEIT, the ſtrong diſpoſitions in many to indulge it, 
ti. 33. How eaſily promoted, ibid. By what artifices 
men of this quality delude themſelves, 36. 

S8LF-KNOWLEDGE, its great importance. i. 162. iii. go. A 
happy preſervative againſt indiſcretion and vice, i. 188. 
Frequently obſtructed by partiality and ſelf- love, iii. 91. 
The deplorable folly of oppoſing our own convictions, 


4. 
2 his quick riſe to conſpicuous eminence, 1ii. 15 Is 
SzrvaNTs, the importance of a wiſe regulation of our con- 
duct towards them, i. 447. Their praiſe of their ſu 
riors the higheſt panegyrick of private virtue, 448. The 
danger of betraying our weakneſs to them, one motive to 
a regular life, 450. 

Sex, female, ſome infelicities peculiar to it, i. 260. 

SHAKESPEARE, Mr. William, his eminent ſucceſs in tragi- 
comedy, iii. 101. 

StMILITUDE, a general and remote one in the difpoſitions 
and behaviour of mankind, iii. 66. 

Socix rv, mutual benevolence the great end of it, i. 372. 

SoLtTuDE, the peculiar pleaſures of it, ii. 425. A reliſh 
for thoſe pleaſures an argument of a good diſpoſition, i. 
31. The diſgultful tediouſneſs of it to many, ibid. 

Sorrow, the indulgence of it incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleaſures of contemplation, i. 31. Cautions againſt it, 
318. The experience of it a preſervative againſt the 
vanities of the world, 40. Inſtructions for preventing 
it, 317. | 

— 4 Mr. Edmund, ſome imitations of his diction cen- 
ſured, ii. 339. | 

SeRING, the pleaſures of that ſeaſon diſplayed, i. 30. 

STANDISH, Mrs. her character, i. 78. 

Sroicks, their erroneous ſyſtem concerning evil, i. 214. 

STUDY, the imbecility of ſpirit incident to perſons addicted 
to it, iii. 104. 

STYLE, the alteration of it humorouſly diſplayed, ii. 239. 
SUNDAY, the different methods of employing that ſacred 
ſeaſon, i. 201. The true method recommended, 205. 
SUPERSTITION, a diſpoſition irrational and terrifying, i. 

293. 
1 often the concomitant of guilt, ii. 54. An 
enemy to virtue and happineſs, ibid. Old age peculiarly 


addicted to it, 55. es 
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Suspintus the ſcreech- owl, his character, i. 390. 
SrcorHaNnTs, their infamous character, ii. 222. 


T 


TANTALUS, his fabled puniſhment a ſtrong image of hungry 
ſervility, iii. 138. 


Txurrx, good, by what means it is frequently vitiated, 


ll. 25. 

D to vice, the motives to reſiſt them, with the 
difficulty attending that reſiſtance, i. 460. 

TeTRICA, a lively example of habitual peeviſhneſs, ii. 23. 

THRAS0, his reflections on the influence of fear and forti- 
tude, ii. 368, 369. 

THRASYBULUS, a remarkable inſtance of being deluded by 
flattery, iii. 136. 

Time, the negligent waſte of it cenſured, ii. 244 Ought 
to be ſpent with frugality and improved with diligence, 
245. 264. The principal employment of it ſhould be 
directed with a view to the end of our exiſtence, ii. 61. 

Tracepr, critical remarks on the manner of compoſing it, 
ii. 360. | 

1 MY the nature and deſign of it, iii. oo. Shakeſ- 
peare's eminent ſucceſs in that ſpecies of dramatick com- 
poſition, 101. 

TRANQUILLA, her account of the addreſſes of Venuſtulus, 
Fungoſa, Floſculus, and Dentatus, deſigned as a contraſt 
to the narrative of Hymenzus, ii. 322. Her marriage 
with Hymenzus, and the felicity with which it was at- 
tended, iii. 161. 

Tavrx, its high original and vaſt importance, ii. 167. Its 
eaſy entrance into the mind when introduced by deſire 
and attended with pleaſure, iii. 150. A ſteady regard 
to the luſtre of moral and religious truth a certain direcs 
tion to happineſs, iii. 241. 

TRYPHERUS, bis character, ii. 184. 

TuxkxNR, marſhal, his ſaying of che importance of imme- 
diately correcting our miſtakes, i. 217. 

TvxricurA, her hiſtory, iii. 292. 


V 


Varrs, his character of an inſiduous flatterer, iii. 136. 
VacaRrlo, his character, i. 182. 
VacuLus, his account of ſquire Bluſter, iii. 11. 
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VaLDess0, his excellent remark upon reſigning his com- 


miſſion, i. 193. 

Vanity, exceſhve, exemplified in the character of Mr. 
Frolick, i. 403. Its tendency to idleneſs, iii. 86. Of 
authors, repreſented in the caſe of Miſellus, i. 107. 

VexvusTULVs, his unmanly and timid conduct expoled, ii. 
366. The manner of his addreſſes to Tranquilla, 321. 

VERECUNDULUs, the infelicities he ſuſtained through habi- 
tual baſhfulneſs and timidity, iii. 105. 

VxRSIFICATION, remarks on its rules, ii. 97. 110. The 
— of Milton's in his Paradiſe Loſt, 112. See 

IRGIL, 

Vice, the deſcriptions of it in writing ſhould be always 
calculated to excite diſguſt, i. 27. 

VicrtoR1a, her letter on the fooliſh anxiety to excel merely 
in the charms of external beauty, ii. 391. On the mor- 
tifications ariſing from the loſs of it, 410. | 

Vipa, his remarks on the propriety of Virgil's verſification, 
ii. 140. 

ViRGiL, in what reſpects ſuperior in paſtoral poetry, i. 248. 
Remarks on the judicious propriety of his verſification, 
252. The plan of his Zneid formed upon the writings 
of Homer, ii. 336, Exceptions to ſome of his imita- 
tions of Homer, 337. 

Vin run, the conſtant purſuit of it the higheſt excellence, 
iii. 271. The error of ſubſtituting ſingle acts of it for 
habits, i. 189. Obſtructed by confounding the praiſe 
with the practice of goodneſs, 190. The repreſentations 
of it in works of fancy, ſhould be always exact and pure, 
27. The difference between ſpeculative and practical 
virtue, 93. United with induſtry ſupplies the genuine 
ſources of hope, ii. 221. Virtue and truth often de- 
feated by pride and obſtinacy, 108. 

Vik rvoso, his character diſtinctly drawn, ii. 71. The ad- 
vantages he is capable of communicating to others, 78. 
His exceſſive fondneſs for curioſities often the evidence of 
a low genius, 81. 

UNEAsINEss of mind, often relieved by comparing our lot 
with that of others, iii. 272. 

USEFULNEss, publick, ſhould be the object of our diligent 
endeavours, ii. 386. 390. 


e 
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Wan ſhould be conducted by rules conſiſtent with the uni- 
verſal intereſt of man, ii. 56. 

WEALTH, = the object of general deſire, ii. 399, The 
contempt of it repreſented in various inſtances, i. 382, 

83. Wrong notions of its uſefulneſs corrected, 386. 
e real importance and influence of it ſhewn in the caſe 
of diſappointed expectations, ui. 82. | 

WHISPERER, his character, iii. 26. 

W1cKEDNEsSs, the general ſpread of it conſidered, iii. 211. 

WI1NTER, the ſeaſon of ſeriouſneſs and terror, ii. 58. And 
of retirement and ſtudy, 60. The horrors of it in the 
polar countries, iii. 273. 

WisnEs, vain, the folly of indulging them, ii. 18. 

Wrr, its original, i. 150. Wherein it differeth from learn- 
ing, ibid. 'The mutual advantages of their being united, 
155. The means neceſſary to the production of a perſon 
eminent for the character of a wit, ii. 204, Affected 
wits, the meanneſs of their character, ii. 381. iii. 4. 


200. 
Women, ſome inſelicities peculiar to them, i. 260. 
Y 


YouTn, modeſty and active diligence its amiable ornaments, 
i. 65. A time of enterpriſe and hope, ii. 265. Delighted 
with ſprightlineſs and ardour, 278. 'Their fond opinion 
of their own importance, iii. 335. The dangers to whick 
it is often expoſed, 213. Too eaſily enſnared by early 
immerſion in pleaſure, 281. Often deluded and ruined 
by profuſeneſs and extravagance, 175. ; 


2 


ZEPHYRETTA, her character, i 124. 
Z0S1M4A, her hiſtory, i. 75. 


THE END. 


